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A GREAT LESSON. . 


Tue most delightful of all Mr. Darwin’s works is the first he ever 
wrote. It is his Journal as the Naturalist of H.M.S. ‘ Beagle’ in her 
exploring voyage round the world from the beginning of 1832 to 
nearly the end of 1836. It was published in 1842, and a later 
edition appeared in 1845. Celebrated as this book once was, few 
probably read it now. Yet in many respects it exhibits Darwin at 
his best, and if we are ever inclined to rest our opinions upon 
authority, and to accept without doubt what a remarkable man has 
taught, I do not know any work better calculated to inspire confi- 
dence than Darwin’s Journal. It records the observations of a mind 
singularly candid and unprejudiced—fixing upon nature a gaze keen, 
penetrating, and curious, but yet cautious, reflective, and almost reve- 
rent. The thought of how little we know—of how much there is 
to be known, and of how hardly we can learn it—is the thought 
which inspires the narrative as with an abiding presence. There is, 
too, an intense love of nature and an intense admiration of it, the 
expression of which is carefully restrained and measured, but which 
seems often to overflow the limits which are self-imposed. And 
when Man, the highest work of nature, but not always its happiest 
or its best, comes across his path, Darwin’s observations are always 
noble. ‘A kindly man moving among his kind’ seems to express his 
spirit. He appreciates every high calling, every good work, however 
far removed it may be from that to which he was himself devoted. 
His language about the missionaries of Christianity is a signal 
example, in striking contrast with the too common language of 
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lesser men. His indignant denunciation of slavery presents the 
same high characteristics of a mind eminently gentle and humane. 
In following him we feel that not merely the intellectual but the 
moral atmosphere in which we move is high and pure. And then, 
besides these great recommendations, there is another which must 
not be overlooked. We have Darwin here before he was a Darwinian. 
He embarked on that famous voyage with no preconceived theories 
to maintain. Yet he was the grandson of Dr. Erasmus Darwin—a 
man very famous in his day, who was the earliest popular exponent of 
Evolution as explaining the creative work, and who, both in prose and 
verse, had made it familiar as at least a dream and a poetic specula- 
tion. Charles Darwin in his Journal seems as unconscious of 
that speculation as if he had never heard of it, or was as desirous to 
forget it as if he concurred in the ridicule of it which had amused 
the readers of the Anti-Jacobin. Only once in the Journal is there 
any allusion to such speculations, and then only to the form in 
which they had been more scientifically clothed by the French 
naturalist Lamarck. This is all the more curious and interesting, 
since here and there Charles Darwin records some facts, and enters 
upon some reasoning, in which we can now see the undeveloped 
germs of the theory which ultimately took entire possession of his 
mind. But that theory was, beyond all question, the later growth 
of independent observation and of independent thought. He started 
free—free at least, so far as his own consciousness was concerned. 
The attitude of his mind was at that time receptive, not ‘constructive. 
It was gathering material, but it had not begun to build. It was 
watching, arranging, and classifying facts. But it was not selecting 
from among them such as would fit a plan. Still less was‘it setting 
aside any that did not appear to suit. He might have said with 
truth that which was said by a greater man before him: ‘ Hypotheses 
non fingo.’ This is one of the many great charms of the book. 

And yet there was one remarkable exception. Like every other 
voyager who has traversed the vast Southern Ocean, he was struck, 
impressed, and puzzled by its wonderful coral reefs, its thousands 
of coral islands, and its still more curious coral ‘atolls.’ Why is 
it that so many of the continents and of the great continental 
islands whose coasts front or are surrounded by the waters of the 
Pacific, are fringed and protected by barrier reefs of coral? The curious 
question that arises is not why the coral should grow at all, or how 
it grows. All this, no doubt, is full of wonder—wonder all the greater 
the more we know of its structure and of the nature of its builder. But 
let the growth of corals in seas of a certain depth and temperature be 
assumed and passed over, as we do assume and pass over a thousand 
other things with which we are familiar. The puzzle here is why it 
should grow in the form of a linear barrier along a coast, and yet 
not touching it, but at a distance more or less great—sometimes very 
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great—and always leaving between it and the land an enclosed and 
protected space of water which, once they have found an entrance 
through the reef, ships can navigate for hundreds of miles. Why 
should this same curious phenomenon be repeated on a smaller scale 
throughout the thousands of islands and islets which dot the im- 
mense surfaces of the Pacific? Why should these islands so often be 
the centre of a double ring—first a ring of calm and as it were inland 
water, then a ring of coral reef fronting the outer sea, and lastly the 
ocean depths out of which the coral reef rises like a wall? Why 
should this curious arrangement repeat itself in every variety of form 
over thousands of miles until we come to that extreme case when 
there is no island at all except the outer ring of the coral reef and an 
inner pool or lake of shallower water which is thus secluded from the 
ocean, with nothing to break its surface—shining with a calm, splendid, 
and luminous green, set off against the deep purple blues of the sur- 
rounding sea? For effects so uniform or so analogous, repeated and 
multiplied over an area so immense, there must be some physical cause 
as peculiar as its effects. Moreover this cause must be one affecting 
not merely or only the peculiarities of the animal which builds up 
the coral, but some cause affecting the solid rocks and crust of 
the earth. The coral animals must build on some foundation. They 
must begin by attaching themselves to something solid. Every coral 
reef, therefore, whatever be its form—every line of barrier-reef how- 
ever long—every ring however small or however wide, must indicate 
some corresponding arrangement of subjacent rock. What cause can 
have arranged the rocky foundations of the coral in such curious 
shapes? Extreme cases of any peculiar phenomenon are always those 
which most attract attention, and sometimes they are the cases which 
most readily suggest an explanation. Ring-shaped islands of such 
moderate dimensions that the whole of them can be taken in by the 
eye, supply such cases. There are atoll islands where ships can enter, 
through some break in the ring, into the inner circle. They find 
themselves in a perfect harbour, in a sheltered lake which no wave 
ean never enter, yet deep enough and wide enough to hold all the 
navies of the world. Round about on every side there are the 
dazzling beaches which are composed of coral sand, and crowning 
these there is the peaceful cocoanut palm, and a lower jungle of 
dense tropical vegetation. On landing and exploring the woods and 
shores nothing can be seen but coral. The whole island is a ring of 
this purely marine product; with the exception of an occasional frag- 
ment of pumice stone, which having been floated over the sea from 
some distant volcanic eruption, like that of Krakatoa, here disinte- 
grates and furnishes clay, the most essential element of a soil. But 
reason tells us that there must be something else underground, how- 
ever deeply buried. When the corals first began to grow, they must 
have found some rock to build upon, and the shape of these walls 
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must be the shape which was thus determined. One suggestion is 
obvious. Elsewhere all over the globe there is only one physical 
cause which determines rocky matter into such ring-like forms as 
these, and which determines also an included space of depth more 
or less profound. This physical cause is the eruptive actiqn of vol- 
canic force. When anchored in the central lagoon of a coral atoll, 
are we not simply anchored in the crater of an extinct volcano—its 
walls represented by the corals which have grown upon it, its crater 
represented by the harbour in which our ship is lying? The vege- 
tation is not difficult to account for. The coral grows until it reaches 
the surface. It is known to flourish best in the foaming breakers. 
These, although confronted and in the main resisted by the wondrous 
tubes and cells, are able here and there, in violent storms to break off 
the weaker or overhanging portions of the coral and dash them in frag- 
ments upon the top of the reef. Often the waves are loaded with 
battering rams in the shape of immense quantities of drift timber. 
These bring with them innumerable seeds and hard nuts able to retain 
their vitality whilst traversing leagues of ocean. Such seeds again find 
lodgment among the broken corals, and among the decaying pumice. 
Under tropical heat and moisture, they soon spring to life. The 
moment a palm-tree rears its fronds, it is visited by birds—especially 
by fruit-eating pidgeons bringing with them other seeds, which are 
deposited with convenient guano. These in turn take root and live. 
Each new accession to the incipent forests attracts more and more 
numerous winged messengers from interminable archipelagoes until 
the result is attained which so excites our admiration and our wonder, 
in the atoll islands of the Pacific. All this is simple. But here as 
elsewhere it is the first step that costs. Are all atolls nothing more 
than the cup-like rings of volcanic vents? And if they are, can a like 
explanation be given for the barrier reefs which lie off continental 
coasts, and where the crater-like lagoon of an atoll.is represented only 
by a vast linear expanse of included and protected sea? 

Here were problems eminently attractive to such a mind as that 
of Darwin. Vast in the regions they affect, complicated in the results 
which are presented, most beautiful and most valuable to Man in the 
products which are concerned, the facts do nevertheless suggest some 
physical cause which would be simple if only it could be discovered. 
All his faculties were set to work. Analysis must begin every work 
of reason. Its function is to destroy—to pull to pieces. Darwin 
had to deal with some theories already formed. With some of these 
he had no difficulty. ‘The earlier voyagers fancied that the coral- 
building animals instinctively built up these great circles to afford 
themselves protection in the inner parts.’ To this Darwin’s answer 
was complete. So far is this explanation from being true, that it is 
founded on an assumption which is the reverse of the truth. These 
massive kinds of coral which build up reefs, so far from wanting the 
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shelter of a lagoon, are unable to live within it. They can only live 
and thrive fronting the open ocean, and in the highly aerated foam 
of its resisted billows. Moreover, on this view, many species of distinct 
genera and families are supposed instinctively to combine for one 
end; and of such a combination Darwin declares ‘ not a single in- 
stance can be found in the whole of nature.’ This is rather a sweep- 
ing assertion. In the sense’ in which Darwin meant it, and in the 
case to which he applied it, the assertion is probably, if not certainly, 
true. The weapon of analysis, however, if employed upon it, would 
limit and curtail it much. We cannot indeed suppose that any of 
the lower animals, even those much higher than the coral-builders, 
have any consciousness of the ends or purposes which they or their 
work subserve in the great plan of nature. But Darwin has himself 
shown us, in later years, how all their toil is co-operant to ends, and 
how not only different species and families, but creatures belonging 
to different kingdoms, work together most directly, however uncon- 
sciously, to results on which their common life and propagation abso- 
lutely depend. In the case before us, however, this second objection 
of Darwin is superfluous. The first was in itself conclusive. If the 
reef- building corals cannot live in a lagoon, or in a protected sea, it is 
needless to argue further against a theory which credits them with 
working on a plan to insure not their own life and well-being, but 
their own destruction. 

But next, Darwin had to encounter the theory that atoll islands 
were built upon extinct volcanoes, and represented nothing but the 
walls and craters of these well-known structures. This he encountered 
not with a sweeping assertion, but with a sweeping survey of the vast 
Pacific. Had those who believed in this theory ever considered how 
vast that island-bearing ocean was, and how enormous its supposed 
craters must have been? It was all very well to apply some known 
cause to effects comparable in magnitude to its effects elsewhere. The 
smaller atolls might possibly represent volcanic craters. But what of 
the larger? And what of the grouping? Could any volcanic region 
ot the terrestrial globe show such and so many craters as could 
correspond at all to the coral islands? One group of them occupies 
an irregular square 500 miles long by 240 broad. Another group is 
840 miles in one direction, and 420 miles in another. Between these 
two groups there are other smaller groups, making a linear space of 
more than 4,000 miles of ocean in which not a single island rises 
above the level of true atolls—that is to say, the level up to which 
the surf can break and heap up the coral masses, and to which the 
winds can drift the resulting sands. Some atolls seem to have been 
again pattially submerged—‘ half-drowned atolls’ as they were called by 
Captain Moresby. One of these is of enormous size—ninety nautical 
miles along one axis, and seventy miles along another. No such 
volcanic craters or mountains exist anywhere else in our world. We 
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should have to go to the airless and waterless Moon, with its vast 
vents and cinder-heaps, to meet with anything to be compared either 
in size or in distribution. And then, the linear barrier reefs lying off 
continental coasts and the coasts of the great islands are essentially 
the same in character as the encircling reefs round the smaller 
islands. They cannot possibly represent the walls of craters, nor can 
the long and broad sheltered seas inside them represent by any 
possibility the cup-like hollows of volcanic vents. 

These theories being disposed of, the work of synthesis began 
in Darwin’s mind. He sorted and arranged all the facts, such as he 
knew them to be in some cases, such as he assumed them to be in 
other cases. Above all, like ‘ stout Cortez and his men,’ from their 
peak in Darien, ‘ he stared at the Pacific.’ The actual seeing of any 
great natural phenomenon is often fruitful. It may not be true in a 
literal sense that, as Wordsworth tells us, ‘Nature never did betray 
the heart that loved her.’ But it is true that sometimes she discloses 
her secrets to an earnest and inquiring gaze. Sometimes things actu- 
ally are what they look to be. Outwardly they are what their image 
on the retina directly paints them ; and in their history and causes 
they may be what that image suggests not less directly to the intellect 
and the imagination. So Darwin, one day, standing on a mountain 
from which he commanded a wide space of sea, looked down upon an 
atoll with its curious ring of walled-in water, calm, green, and gleam- 
ing in the middle of the oceanic depths of blue. Did it not look as if 
there had once been an island in the middle? Did it not look as 
if the coral ring had been built up upon the rocky foundation of its 
former shores? Did it not look as if, somehow, this island had been 
removed, and the encircling reef had been left alone ? Somehow ! 
This could not satisfy Darwin. How could such an island be re- 
moved? Its once fringing and encircling reef would have protected 
it from the devouring sea. Did it not look as if it had simply sunk ? 
Subsidence! Was not this the whole secret? The idea took firm 
hold upon his mind. The more he thought of it, the more closely 
it seemed to fit into all the facts. The coral fringing reef of the 
island would not subside along with its supporting rocks, if that 
subsidence took place slowly, because the coral animals would build 
their wall upwards as fast as their original foundation was sinking 
downwards. And was there not a perfect series of islands in every 
stage of the suggested operation? There were islands with coral 
reefs still attached to their original foundations, islands with fringing 
reefs adhering to them all round, and leaving no lagoons. There 
were others where the foundations had sunk a little, but not very 
much, leaving only shallow and narrow spaces of lagoon water be- 
tween the island and the barrier reef. Others there were again 
where the same process had gone further, and wide and deep lagoons 
had been established between the reef and the subsiding island. 
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Then there was every variety and degree of the results which must 
follow from such a process, until we come to the last stage of all, 
when the island had wholly sunk, and nothing remained but the 
surviving reef—a true atoll—with its simple ring of coral and its 
central. pool of protected water. Then further it could not but 
occur to Darwin that the objection which was fatal to the volcano 
theory was no difficulty in the way of his new conception; on the 
contrary, it was in strict accordance with that conception. The vast 
linear reefs lying off straight and continental coasts, which could not 
possibly represent volcanoes, were completely explained by a vast 
area of subsiding lands. The reefs were linear because the shores 
on which they had begun to grow had been linear also. The immense 
areas of sheltered sea, from twenty to seventy miles in breadth, 
which often lie between the barrier reefs and the existing shores, 
for example, of Australia and New Guinea, were explained by the 
comparatively shallow contours of land which had gradually subsided 
and had left these great spaces between the original fringing reef 
and the existing shores. The more Darwin pondered, the more 
satisfied he became that he had found the clue. The cardinal facts 
were carefully collated and compared. First there was the fact that 
the reef-building corals could not live at any greater depth than 
from twenty to thirty fathoms. Secondly there was the fact that 
they cannot live in water charged with sediment, or in any water 
protected from the free currents, the free winds, and the dashing 
waves of the open and uncontaminated sea—that vast covering of 
water which in the southern hemisphere is world-wide and world- 
embracing. Thirdly there was the fact that the coral reefs rise 
suddenly like a wall out of oceanic depths, soundings of a thousand 
fathoms and more being constantly found close up to the barrier 
reefs, Fourthly there is the fact that on the inner side, next the 
island or the continent which they enclose or protect, the lagoon or 
the sheltered area is often very deep close to the reef, not indeed 
affording oceanic soundings, but nevertheless soundings of twenty to 
thirty fathoms. All these facts are indisputably true. Taking them 
together, the conclusions or inferences to which they point may well 
seem inevitable. Let us hear how Darwin himself puts them in the 
short summary of his theory which is given in the latest edition of 
his Journal :— 

From the fact of the reef-building corals not living at great depths, it is abso 
lutely certain that throughout these vast areas, wherever there is now an atoll, a 
foundation must have originally existed within a depth of from twenty to thirty 
fathoms from the surface. It is improbable in the highest degree that broad, lofty, 
isolated, steep-sided banks of sediment, arranged in groups and lines hundreds of 
leagues in length, could have been deposited in the central and profoundest parts 
of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, at an immense distance from any continent, and 


where the water is perfectly limpid. It is equally improbable that the elevatory 
forces should have uplifted throughout the above vast areas innumerable great 
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rocky banks within twenty to thirty fathoms, or 120 to 180 feet, of the surface of 
the sea, and not one single point above that level; for where on the whole face of 
the globe can we find a single chain of mountains, even a few hundred miles in 
length, with their many summits rising within a few feet of a given level, and not 
one pinnacle above it? If then the foundations, whence the atoll-building corals 
sprang, were not formed of sediment, and if they were not lifted up to the required 
level, they must of necessity have subsided into it; and this at once solves the 
difficulty. For as mountain after mountain, and island after island, slowly sank 
beneath the water, fresh bases would be successively afforded for the growth of 
the corals. 


So certain was Darwin of these conclusions that he adds, in a most 
unwonted tone of confidence :— 

I venture to defy any one to explain in any other manner how it is possible that 
numerous islands should be distributed throughout vast areas—all the islands being 


low, all being built of corals, absolutely requiring a foundation within a limited 
depth from the surface.! 


The voyage of the ‘ Beagle’ ended in the autumn of 1836, and 
Darwin landed in England on the 2d of October. He proceeded to 
put into shape his views on the coral islands of the Pacific, and in 
May 1837 they were communicated to the public in a paper read 
before the Geological Society of London. His theory took the 
scientific world by storm. It was well calculated so to do. There 
was an attractive grandeur in the conception of some great continent 
sinking slowly, slowly, into the vast bed of the Southern Ocean, 
having all its hills and pinnacles gradually covered by coral reefs as 
in succession they sank down to the proper depth, until at last only 
its pinnacles remained as the basis of atolls, and these remained, like 
buoys upon a wreck, only to mark where some mountain peak had been 
finally submerged. Besides the grandeur and simplicity of this con- 
ception, it fitted well into the Lyellian doctrine of the ‘bit by bit’ 
operation of all geological causes—a doctrine which had then already 
begun to establish its later wide popularity. Lyell had published the 
first edition of his famous Principles in January 1830—that is to say, 
almost two years before the ‘ Beagle’ sailed. He had adopted the vol- 
canic theory of the origin of the coral islands ; and it is remarkable that 
he had nevertheless suggested the idea, although in a wholly different 
connection, that the Pacific presented in all probability an area of 
subsidence. Darwin most probably had this suggestion in his mind 
when he used it and adopted it for an argument which its author 
had never entertained.2 However this may be, it must have prepared 
the greatest living teacher of geology to adopt the new explanation 
which turned his own hint to such*wonderful account. And adopt it 
he did, accordingly. The theory of the young naturalist was hailed 
with acclamation. It was a magnificent generalisation. It was soon 
almost universally accepted with admiration and delight. It passed 


1 Fournal, p. 468. 2 Lyell’s Principles, 11th edition, p. 595. 
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into all popular treatises, and ever since for the space of nearly half 
a century it has maintained its unquestioned place as one of the 
great triumphs of reasoning and research. Although its illustrious 
author has since eclipsed this earliest performance by theories and 
generalisations still more attractive and much further reaching, I 
have heard eminent men declare that, if he had done nothing else, 
his solution of the great problem of the coral islands of the Pacific 
would have sufficed to place him on the unsubmergeable peaks of 
science, crowned with an immortal name. 
_ And now comes the great lesson. After an interval of more than 
five-and-thirty years the voyage of the ‘ Beagle’ has been followed 
by the voyage of the ‘ Challenger,’ furnished with all the newest 
appliances of science, and manned bya scientific staff more than 
competent to turn them to the best account. And what is one of the 
many results which have been added to our knowledge of nature—to 
our estimate of the true character and history of the globe we live 
on? It is that Darwin’s history isadream. It is not only unsound, 
but it is in many respects directly the reverse of truth. With all 
his conscientiousness, with all his caution, with all his powers of 
observation, Darwin in this matter fell into errors as profound as the 
abysses of the Pacific. All the acclamations with which it was re- 
ceived were as the shouts of an ignorant mob. It is well to know 
that the plebiscites of science may be as dangerous and as hollow as 
those of politics. The overthrow of Darwin’s speculation is only be- 
ginning to be known. It has been whispered for some time. The 
cherished dogma has been dropping very slowly out of sight. Can 
it be possible that Darwin was wrong? Must we indeed give up all 
that we have been accepting and teaching for more than a genera- 
tion? Reluctantly, almost sulkily, and with a grudging silence as 
far as public discussion is concerned, the ugly possibility has been 
contemplated as too disagreeable to be much talked about. The 
evidence, old and new, has been weighed and weighed again, and 
the obviously inclining balance has been looked at askance many 
times. But despite all averted looks I apprehended that it has settled 
to its place for ever, and Darwin’s theory of the coral islands must be 
relegated to the category of those many hypotheses which have indeed 
helped science for a time by promoting and provoking further investi- 
gation, but which in themselves have now finally ‘kicked the beam.’ 
But this great lesson will be poorly learnt unless we read and 
study it in detail. What was the flaw in Darwin’s reasoning, appa- 
rently so close and cogent? Wa#it in the facts, or was it in the 
inferences? His facts in the main were right; only it has been 
found that they fitted into another explanation better than into his. 
It was true that the corals could only grow in a shallow sea, not 
deeper than from twenty to thirty fathoms. It was true that they 
needed some foundation provided for them at the required depth. 
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It was true that this foundation must be in the pure and open sea, 
with its limpid water, its free currents, and its dashing waves. It 
was true that they could not flourish or live in lagoons or in channels, 
however wide, if they were secluded and protected from oceanic 
waves. One error, apparently a small one, crept into Darwin’s array 
of facts. The basis or foundation on which coral can grow, if it 
satisfied other conditions, need not be solid rock. It might be deep- 
sea deposits if these were raised or elevated near enough the surface. 
Darwin did not know this, for it is one of his assumptions that coral 
‘cannot adhere to a loose bottom.’* The ‘ Challenger’ observations. 
show that thousands of deep-sea corals and of other lime-secreting 
animals flourish on deep-sea deposits at depths much greater than 
those at which true reef-building species are found. The dead 
remains of these deeper-living animals, as well as the dead shells 
of pelagic species that fall from the surface waters, build up sub- 
marine elevations towards the sea level. Again, the reef-building 
coral will grow upon its own débris—rising, as men, morally and 
spiritually, are said by the poet to do, ‘on stepping-stones of their 
dead selves to higher things.’ -This small error told for much; for 
if coral could grow on deep-sea deposits when lifted up, and if it 
could also grow seaward, when once established, upon its own dead and 
sunken masses, then submarine elevations and not submarine subsi- 
dences might be the true explanation of all the facts. But what of 
the lagoons and the immense areas of sea behind the fringing reefs ? 
How could these be accounted for? It was these which first im- 
pressed Darwin with the idea of subsidence. They looked as if the 
land had sunk behind the reef, leaving a space into which the sea 
had entered, but in which no fresh reefs could grow. And here we 
learn the important lesson that an hypothesis may adequately account 
for actual facts, and yet nevertheless may not be true. A given 
agency may be competent to produce some given effect, and yet that 
effect may not be due to it, but to some other. Subsidence would or 
might account for the lagoons and for the protected seas, and yet it 
may not be subsidence which has actually produced them. 

Darwin’s theory took into full account two of the great forces 
which prevail in nature, but it took no account of another, which is 
comparatively inconspicuous in its operations, and yet is not less 
powerful than the vital energies, and the mechanical energies, which 
move and build up material. Darwin had thought much and deeply 
on both of these. He called on both to solve his problem. To the 
vital energy of the coral animals he rightly ascribed the power of 
separating the lime from sea-water, and of laying it down again in 
the marvellous structures of their calcareous homes. In an eloquent 
and powerful passage he describes the wonderful results which this 
energy achieves in constructing breakwaters which. repel and resist 

3 Fournal, ed. 1852, p. 477. 
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the ocean along thousands of miles of coast. On the subterranean 
forces which raise and depress the earth’s crust he dwelt—at least 
enough. But he did not know, because the science of his day had 
not then fully grasped, the great work performed by the mysterious 
power of chemical affinity, acting through the cognate conditions of 
aqueous solution. Just as it did not occur to him that a coral reef 
might advance steadily seaward by building ever fresh foundations on 
its own fragments when broken and submerged, or that the vigorous 
growth of the reefs to windward was due to the more abundant supply 
of food brought to the reef-building animals from that direction by 
oceanic currents, so did it never occur to him that it might melt 
away to the rear like salt or sugar, as the vital energy of the coral 
animals failed in the sheltered and comparatively stagnant water. 
It was that vital energy alone which not only built up the living 
tubes and cells, but which filled them with living organic matter 
capable of resisting the chemical affinities of the inorganic world. 
But when that energy became feeble, and when at last it ceased, 
the once powerful structure descended again to that lower level of 
the Inorganic, and subject to all its laws. Then, what the ocean 
could not do by the violence of its waves, it was all-potent to do by 
the corroding and dissolving power of its calmer lagoons. Ever 
eating, corroding, and dissolving, the back waters of the original 
fringing reef—the mere pools and channels left by the outrageous 
sea as it dashed upon the shore—were ceaselessly at work, aided 
by the high temperature of exposure to blazing suns, and by the 
gases evolved from decaying organisms. Thus the enlarging area 
of these pools and channels spread out into wide lagoons, and into 
still wider protected seas. They needed no theory of subsidence to 
account for their origin or for their growth. They would present the 
same appearance in a slowly rising, a stationary, or a slowly sinking 
area. Their outside boundary was ever marching further outward on 
submarine shoals and banks, and ever as it advanced in that direction 
its rear ranks were melted and dissolved away. Their inner boundary 
—the shores of some island or of some continent—might be steady 
and unmoved, or it might be even rather rising instead of sinking. 
Still, unless this rising were such as to overtake the advancing reef, 
the lagoon would grow, and if the shores were steady, it would widen 
as fast as the face of the coral barrier could advance. Perhaps, even 
if such a wonderful process had ever occurred to Darwin—even if he 
had grasped this extraordinary example of the ‘give and take’ of 
nature—of the balance of opposing forces and agencies which is of the 
very essence of its system, he would have been startled by the vast 
magnitude of the operations which such an explanation demanded. 
In its incipient stages this process is not only easily conceivable, but 
it may be seen in a thousand places and in a thousand stages of ad- 
vancement. There are islands without number in which the fringing 
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reef is still attached to the shore, but in which it is being ‘ pitted,’ 
holed, and worn into numberless pools on the inner surfaces, where 
the coral is in large patches dead or dying, and where its less soluble 
ingredients are being deposited in the form of coral sand. There are 
thousands of other cases where the lagoon interval between the front 
of the reef and the shores has been so far widened that it is taking 
the form of a barrier, as distinguished from a fringing reef, and where 
the lagoon can be navigated by small boats. But when we come to 
the larger atolls, and the great seas included between a barrier reef 
and its related shores, the mind may well be staggered by the enor- 
mous quantity of matter which it is suggested has been dissolved, 
removed, and washed away. The breadth of the sheltered seas 
between barrier reefs and the shore is measured in some cases not 
by yards or hundreds of yards, not by miles but by tens of miles, and 
this breadth is carried on in linear directions, not for hundreds of 
miles, but for thousands. And yet there is one familiar idea in 
geology which might have helped Darwin, as it is much needed to 
help us even now, to conceive it. It is the old doctrine of the 
science, long ago formulated by Hutton, that the work of erosion 
and of denudation must be equal to the work of deposition. 
Rocks have been formed out of the ruins of older rocks, and: those 
older rocks must have been worn down and carried off to an equivalent 
amount. So it is here, with another kind of erosion and another 
kind of deposition. The coral-building animals can only get their 
materials from the sea, and the sea can only get its materials by 
dissolving it from calcareous rocks of some kind. The dead corals 
are among its greatest quarries. The inconceivable and immeasurable 
quantities which have been dissolved out of the lagoons and sheltered 
seas of the Pacific and of the Indian Ocean, are not greater than the 
immeasurable quantities which are again used up in the vast new 
reefs of growing coral, and in the calcareous covering of an incon- 
ceivable number of other marine animals. 

Here then was a generalisation as magnificent as that of 
Darwin’s theory. It might not ‘present a conception so imposing as 
that of a whole continent gradually subsiding, of its long coasts marked 
by barrier reefs, of its various hills and irregularities of surface 
marked by islands of corresponding size, and finally of the atolls which 
are the buoys indicating where its highest peaks finally disappeared 
beneath the sea. But, on the other hand, the new explanation was 
more like the analogies of nature—more closely correlated with the 
wealth of her resources, with those curious reciprocities of service 
which all her agencies render to each other, and which indicate so 
strongly the ultimate unity of her designs. This grand explanation 
we owe to Mr. John Murray, one of the naturalists of the ‘ Challenger’ 
expedition, a man whose enthusiasm for science, whose sagacity and 
candour of mind, are not inferior to those of Darwin, and whose 
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literary ability is testified by the splendid volumes of Reports now 
in course of publication under his editorial care. Mr. Murray’s new 
explanation of the structure and origin of coral reefs and islands was 
communicated to the Royal Society in Edinburgh in 1880,‘ and sup- 
ported with such a weight of facts and such a close texture of reason- 
ing that no serious reply has ever been attempted. At the same 
time the reluctance to admit such an error in the great Idol of the 
scientific world, the necessity of suddenly disbelieving all that had 
been believed and repeated in every form, for upwards of forty years— 
of cancelling what had been taught to the young of more than a 
whole generation—has led to a slow and sulky acquiescence, rather 
than to that joy which every true votary of science ought to feel in 
the discovery of a new truth and—not less—in the exposure of a 
long-accepted error. Darwin himself had lived to hear of the new 
solution, and with that splendid candour which was eminent in him, 
his mind, though now grown old in his own early convictions, was 
at least ready to entertain it, and to confess that serious doubts had 
been awakened as to the truth of his famous theory. 

If, however, Mr. John Murray nas not been cheered by the ac- 
clamations which greeted his illustrious predecessor, if the weight 
of a great accepted authority and of preconceived impressions has 
kept down the admiration which ought ever to reward the happy 
suggestions of laborious research, he has had at least the great 
satisfaction of observing the silence of any effective criticism. But 
more then this—he is now having the still greater satisfaction of 
receiving corroborative support from the observations of others. 
His own series of facts as ascertained during the voyage of the 
‘Challenger’ constituted an array of evidence tolerably conclusive. 
But since he read his paper in Edinburgh, an island has been dis- 
covered in the Solomon group by another naturalist, Dy. Guppy, 
which lifts into the light and air a complete record of the series of 
operations beneath the waters of the Pacific to which Mr. Murray 
ascribes the origin of countless other islands, islets, and atolls. 
Here the barrier reef and the atoll have been elevated from their bed, 
and all their foundations have been shown. Those foundations are not 
solid rock, but are just what Darwin assumed they could never be, 
deep-sea deposits. They had been originally, of course, laid down 
in more or less oceanic depths. But elevation, not depression, had 
begun the work. The deep deposit had ceased to be deep because 
the crust of the earth, on which it lay, had been bulged upwards 
by subterranean force. The deep bottom had become a shoal, rising 
to the required distance from the surface level of the sea. The 
moment it reached the thirty or the twenty fathom deep, the reef- 
building corals seized upon it as their resting-place, and began to 


4 Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. vol. x. pp. 505-18. 
5 Surgeon of H.M.S. ‘Lark.’ Zrans. Roy. Soc. Edin. June 1885. 
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grow. Possibly some process of induration may have affected the 
deposit before it reached this point. Probably it was consolidated or 
indurated by the luxuriant growth of myriads of deep-sea creatures 
at depths greater than thirty fathoms. 

It has recently been discovered by another naturalist of the 
‘Challenger’ school® that there may be a special explanation of this 
part of the operation. It is found that shoals have the immediate 
effect of converting the tidal wave of deeper water into a current. 
This current sweeps off the looser deposits covering the shoal. Deep- 
sea corals then settle upon it. These may, and often do, build up 
their walls to a great height, and if this height reaches the zone 
of the true reef-building species, a firm basis is at once provided for 
their operations. Shoals have lately been discovered off the African 
coasts of the Atlantic, which in tropical seas would probably have 
become coral islands. This may or may not have been often the 
case in the Pacific. But it does not affect the question, except 
in so far as it may justify Darwin’s conception that reef corals cannot 
grow on ‘loose deposits.’ They may have ceased to be so soft and 
loose as they are when resting in the quiet depths of the thousand 
fathoms sea. This induration may be part or an accompaniment of 
the process of elevation, but whether it be so or not the process is 
equally one of elevation and not of subsidence. In the island 
described by Dr. Guppy the foundations of the reef-building corals 
are seen resting directly on the remains of the pelagic fauna, and both 
theories equally assume and assert the uncontested fact that these 
foundations when the coral wall began to grow must have been 
previously elevated to the requisite level, that, namely, of from 
180 to 120 feet below the surface of the ocean. Mr. John Murray’s 
explanation is fully confirmed that the coral reefs often begin on 
shoals; that these shoals are due to elevations of the sea bottom ; 
that the reef when once established can and does grow seaward 
upon its own fragments broken and submerged ; that these form 
a ‘talus’ capable of indefinite advance until the furthest limit of the 
shoal is reached; that the rearward ranks of the coral animals die 
as they are left behind in the hot and shallow waters of the lagoon ; 
that their calcareous skeletons are then attacked by the solvent action 
of the water, are eaten away and carried off to form the materials 
of new reefs and the shells of countless other creatures. These 
have likewise been confirmed by the investigations of Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz in the West Indies. Often in the Pacific, as in all other 
regions of the earth, the elevating forces rest for ages, having done 
all the work which on some particular area they have got todo. The 
shoals remain shoals only covered with the walls and battlements of 
coral. This is the case which accounts for countless islands never 

§ «On Oceanic Shoals discovered by the S.S. «* Dacia,”’ by J. Y. Buchanan, F.R.S.E. 
Proc, Roy. Soc, Edin. Oct. 1883. 
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exceedingly a certain height. On the other hand, and ‘ otherwhere,’ 
the elevating forces, after a rest, resume their operation, lift up these 
coral walls and battlements wholly out of the sea, and make other 
islands by the thousand which become the delight of man; whilst 
in yet another class of cases the elevations open out into volcanoes, 
and constitute great areas of land which are among the most fertile 
regions of the habitable globe. But everywhere and always the 
ubiquitous coral animals fix on every shoal and on every shore, 
whether old or new, and resume the wonderful cycle of operations 
in which they are a subordinate but a powerful agent. 

In a recent article in this Review I had occasion to refer to the 
curious power which is sometimes exercised on behalf of certain 
accepted opinions, or of some reputed Prophet, in establishing a sort 
of Reign of Terror in their own behalf, sometimes in philosophy, 
sometimes in politics, sometimes in science. This observation was 
received as I expected it to be—by those who being themselves subject 
to this kind of terror are wholly unconscious of the subjection. It is a 
remarkable illustration of this phenomenon that Mr. John Murray 
was strongly advised against the publication of his views in derogation 
of Darwin’s long-accepted theory of the coral islands, and was actually 
induced to delay it for two years. Yet the late Sir Wyville Thomson, 
who was at the head of the naturalists of the ‘ Challenger’ expedition, 
was himself convinced by Mr. Murray’s reasoning, and the short but 
clear abstract of it in the second volume of the Narrative of the 
Voyage has since had the assent of all his colleagues.” 

Nor is this the only case, though it is the most important, in which 
Mr. Murray has had strength to be a great iconoclast. Along with 
the earlier specimens of deep-sea deposits sent home by naturalists 
during the first soundings in connection with the Atlantic telegraph 
cable, there was very often a sort of enveloping slimy mucus in 
the containing bottles which arrested the attention and excited 
the curiosity of the specialists to whom they were consigned. It 
was structureless to all microscopic examination. But so is all 
the protoplasmic matter of which the lowest animals are formed. 
Could it be a widely diffused medium of this protoplasmic material, 
not yet specialised or individualised into organic forms, nor itself 
yet in a condition to build up inorganic skeletons for a habitation ? 
Here was a grand idea. It would be well to find missing links ; 
but it would be better to find the primordial pabulum out of which 
all living things had come. The ultra-Darwinian enthusiasts were 
enchanted. Haeckel clapped his hands and shouted out Eureka 
loudly. Even the cautious and discriminating mind of Professor 
Huxley was caught by this new and grand generalisation of the 
‘ physical basis of life.’ It was announced by him to the British 


1 Narr. * Chall, Exp. vol. i. p. 781. 
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Association in 1868. Dr. Will. Carpenter took up the chorus. He 
spoke of ‘a living expanse of protoplasmic substance,’ penetrating 
with its living substance the ‘whole mass’ of the oceanic mud.* 
A fine new Greek name devised for this mother slime, and it 
was christened ‘ Bathybius,’ from the consecrated deeps in which 
it lay. The conception ran like wildfire through the popular litera- 
ture of science, and here again there was something like a coming 
plebiscite in its favour. Expectant imagination soon played its part. 
Wonderful movements were seen in this mysterious slime. It became 
an ‘irregular network,’ and it could be seen gradually ‘altering its 
form,’ so that ‘entangled granules gradually changed their relative 
positions.’® The naturalists of the ‘Challenger’ began their voyage 
in the full Bathybian faith. But the sturdy mind of Mr. John Murray 
kept its balance—all the more easily since he never could himself 
find or see any trace of this pelagic protoplasm when the dredges 
of the ‘Challenger’ came fresh from bathysmal bottoms. Again and 
again he looked for it, but never could he discover it. It always 
hailed from home. The bottles sent there were reported to yield it 
in abundance, but somehow it seemed to be hatched in them. ‘The 
laboratory in Jermyn Street was its unfailing source, and the great 
observer there was its only sponsor. The ocean never yielded it 
until it had been bottled. At last, one day on board the ‘ Challenger’ 
an accident revealed the mystery. One of Mr. Murray’s assistants 
poured a large quantity of spirits of wine into a bottle containing 
some pure sea-water, when lo! the wonderful protoplasm Bathybius 
appeared. It was the chemical precipitate of sulphate of lime pro- 
duced by the mixture of alcohol and sea-water. This was bathos 
indeed. On this announcement ‘ Bathybius’ disappeared from science, 
reading us, in more senses than one, a great lesson on ‘ precipitation.’” 

This is a case in which a ridiculous error and a ridiculous credulity 
were the direct results of theoretical preconceptions. Bathybius was 
accepted because of its supposed harmony with Darwin’s speculations. 
It is needless to say that Darwin’s own theory of the coral islands 
has no special connection with his later hypotheses of Evolution. 
Both his theory and the theory of Mr. Murray equally involve the 
development of changes through the action and interaction of the 
old agencies of vital, chemical, and mechanical change. Neverthe- 
less the disproof of a theory which was so imposing, and had been 
so long accepted, does read to us the most important lessons. It 
teaches us that neither the beauty—nor the imposing character—nor 
the apparent sufficiency of an explanation may be any proof whatever 
of its truth. And if this be taught us even of explanations which 
concern results purely physical, comparatively simple, and compara- 

. 8 Froc. Roy. Soc. No. 107, 1868, pp. 190-1. 


9 The Depth of the Sea, 2nd, ed. London, 1874, pp. 410-15. 
1 Narr. ‘Chall,’ Exp. vol. i. p. 939. 
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tively definite, how much more is this lesson impressed upon us when, 
concerning far deeper and more complicated things, explanations are 
offered which are in themselves obscure, full of metaphor, full of the 
pitfalls and traps due to the ambiguities of language—explanations 
which are incapable of being reduced to proof, and concern both 
agencies and results of which we are profoundly ignorant. 


ARGYLL. 
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FROM EASTER TO AUGUST. 


THE Session is ending. Whatever we may have wished, whatever 
we may have conjectured, when the Session began, as to things 
likely to happen in it, it is ending now, and its facts can speak for 
themselves. And for any one with his eyes open two facts above 
all, at the closing of the present Session, stand out clear and 
undeniable—the disappearance of the Gladstonian plan of Home 
Rule, the weakening of the Government. 

Whether the Liberal Unionists live or die, they have at any rate 
rendered to their country this signal service—they have compelled 
the abandonment and disappearance of the Gladstonian plan of 
Home Rule. The Land Bill which was to be its accompaniment 
and condition disappeared long ago. But the scheme of a separate 
national Parliament and a separate national Executive for Ireland 
remained, and was full of dangers. To give to the people of Ireland 
the due control of their own local affairs was, as I said a year ago, 
an object approved by all reasonable people in this country, and 
professed by every Liberal Unionist, by Mr. Bright and by Mr. 
Chamberlain as much as by Mr. Gladstone. But what gave to 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme its essential character was the withdrawal of 
the Irish members from Westminster and their establishment as a 
national power in Dublin, with an executive and justice and police 
of their own. It is now conceded that the Irish members shall be 
retained at Westminster. Nor is there to be at Dublin any national 
Parliament or Executive for Ireland. An assembly and executive 
for the northern province is conceded; and so Ireland will have, at 
any rate, not a national Parliament and national Executive single, 
but an assembly and government for northern or British Ireland on 
the one hand, and an assembly and government for southern or Celtic 
Ireland on the other. Finally, assurances appear to have been given 
with respect to the control of justice and police which to Sir George 
Trevelyan, at all events, are satisfactory. 

The Liberal Unionists, I say, may survive or they may be 
extinguished, but they have saved their country from a great peril, 
they have converted the Gladstonian scheme of Home Rule from a 
most dangerous to a comparatively safe one. Not a single Glad- 
stonian candidate who now wins an election wins it as a supporter 
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of Mr. Gladstone’s old uncenverted plan. The plan converted, or to 
be converted, is the one he adopts and upholds; and the conversion 
of the plan has been brought about by the opposition of the Liberal 
Unionists to the surrender originally offered by Mr. Gladstone. 

On the other hand, the Government is weaker than when the 
Session began. It has been losing, not gaining, in credit and con- 
sideration. I speak of home affairs only. The Leader of the House 
of Commons has qualities which win every one’s good word; he 
has filled his difficult position far better than people in general 
expected, and on the whole with success. Mr. Balfour, who did not 
begin happily, has since shown himself to possess great vigour and 
resource. The Government has carried and applied the closure, 
which the country, I am convinced, heartily wished to be carried 
and applied; it has also carried the Crimes Bill, which its adver- 
saries loudly and confidently defied it to carry. Still it is at the 
present time visibly, I am sorry to say, declined and declining in 
consideration, credit, and power. ‘True it has actually lost only four 
seats, but the change indicated by the voting at those and other 
elections is grave. Nor can the Government show any important 
gain, except in one constituency, to set on the other side. It is 
manifest that the democracy, in whose impulses lies the Govern- 
ment’s danger, is beginning to move; while, on the other hand, the 
great body of quiet reasonable people, in whose support lies the 
Government’s strength, are somewhat discouraged and disconcerted. 

Let me recaJl two warnings which I was moved to give (it is so 
easy to give warnings !), one of them in a letter to the Zimes more 
than a year ago, the other in this Review just before the present 
Session began. In the Zimes, after a misunderstood and unfortunate 
speech by Lord Salisbury, I urged that however necessary restrain- 
ing measures for Ireland might be, still for the Government to rely 
on restraining measures merely was to play the game of their ad- 
versaries and to deliver us over to Cleon and his democracy. In 
this Review I urged, when the Session was about to begin, that of 
fumbling and failure the country has had more than enough, that 
people are become impatient of seeing the efforts of Government 
turn awry and our affairs go amiss; that success, clear and broad 
success, is what the general sentiment earnestly demands from the 
Government and its measures. 

Now it is evident that, if the first of these two warnings was 
sound, the Government could not expect that the Crimes Bill, a 
purely restraining measure, would be sufficient alone. It might be 
accepted, and I am convinced that it was accepted, by the great body of 
quiet reasonable people as a necessity, and as such approved, but 
with the understanding that fit remedial measures would follow it. 
By the democracy, by the new electorate, and Crimes Bill was sure 
to be regarded with impatience and misgiving. It might be just 
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tolerated, in the hope of better things immediately to follow it; it 
could not be approved. Everything depended upon what came after. 
What came after was the Bodyke evictions, a repetition’ of the 
scenes enacted at Woodford and Glen Beigh. Mr. Balfour said he 
‘thought it his duty’ to enable the Bodyke evictions to take place. 
Mr. Balfour is a brilliant man, but his ‘thinking it his duty’ to 
carry into execution, at that juncture, the Bodyke evictions, re- 
minded me painfully of a saying of Goethe’s: Zhe English are 
pedants! It was pedantry at that juncture, in a revolutionary 
state of things, with a bad case, and with a Crimes Bill before 
Parliament, so to construe his duty. And heavily indeed was Mr. 
Balfour’s stroke of pedantry punished. The evictions were conducted, 
like the preceding cases of the kind, in a manner to bring ridicule 
and contempt upon the police and soldiery, and upon the Govern- 
ment which was behind them. Some of the evictions were of a cha- 
racter to raise the temper of the democracy, already impatient and 
annoyed at the Crimes Bill, to a white heat of indignation. Rude 
but moving pictures of the hardest passages in the evictions were 
hawked about through the villages; mob orators used with all their 
might the opportunity given to them. ‘It is to perpetuate scenes 
like this,’ they kept crying, ‘that the Government pass a Crimes 
Bill!’ Quiet, reasonable people, out of the reach of mob orators, and 
well knowing that even in harsh evictions the fault is not always all 
on the side of the evictors, were yet seriously shocked and disquieted. 

In this untoward condition of things, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that the next proceeding of the Government should be beyond all 
question frank, firm, simple, and healing. Success is what is demanded, 
and the first conditions of success for the measures of a government 
are frankness and firmness. It was necessary, further, that their pro- 
ceeding should be simple, because the time was short, and healing, 
because after the Crimes Bill the turn for a healing measure was come, 
and was announcing itself imperiously. Under these circumstances 
the Government appeared with their Land Bill in the House of Com- 
mons. The measure was neither frank, firm, simple, nor healing. The 
promise of a complete Land Bill at the beginning of next Session, and 
a short bill staying evictions in the meantime, would no doubt have 
produced a far better and more satisfying effect upon the mind of the 
country. But to take this course was thought impossible. A course, 
however, less calculated to weaken the Government than the course 
actually followed by them might surely have been found. When 
something healing has to be done, it is surely weak statesmanship to 
seek to do it by a bill fashioned at first in the House of Lords so as to 
suit the landlords, then gravely altered in the House of Commons at 
the instigation of the Liberal Unionists, but with a burning question, 
that of arrears, left unprovided for; subsequently again altered in the 
House of Lords in such a manner as to create fresh dissatisfaction 
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and delay. I will not pronounce an opinion upon a single clause of 
the bill, it is not necessary to do so in order to be convinced that 
this intended measure of healing has been managed most unhappily. 
The main alterations made by the House of Lords have finally been 
adopted, but to the bitter disappointment of the Ulster Unionists and 
at the cost of much heart-burning and friction ; so that, instead of the 
Government having derived any advantage from this their first at- 
tempt at a healing measure, the positive weakening of the Govern- 
ment is, I fear, the capital and serious fact at the close of the Session. 

Plainly, then, Conservatism is not now any longer at its zenith. 
It ought to be added that this is in no degree by the fault of the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons. That party has be- 
haved admirably. Readers of the Fathers, if there are any such 
readers left, may possibly remember a passage in a homily at the end 
of St. Cyprian’s works: /nucredibilis res est pastores pati posse 
aliquid a pecore. The homilist puts it too strongly; the shepherd 
has sometime cause to complain of the flock. But certainly of their 
pecus, the Conservative flock in the House of Commons, the Minis- 
terial shepherds have no cause to complain. Never was there a body 
of followers more steady, more willing, more self-sacrificing. Mr. 
Courtney has spoken severely of the demeanour of some of their 
younger members; but Mr. Courtney, like myself, has come to an 
age when one is liable to attacks of a sort of irritable antipathy 
towards white waistcoats, and when one has to be on one’s guard 
against the moroseness of old age. From all I have myself seen, or 
can learn from others, I should say that any impartial observer who 
recalls the interruptions prevalent and victorious in the House of 
Commons of former days, and who witnesses the provocation offered 
by many of the Irish members now, would be inclined to pronounce 
the parliamentary demeanour of the whole Conservative party at 
present, young as well as old, almost angelic. At any rate, of the 
staunchness, fidelity, patience, and reasonableness of this party 
towards its leaders there can be no doubt. Nor has the staunchness 
of the Liberal Unionist members been less exemplary. Their course 
has been that of men sincerely anxious to save the Government from 
committing errors, to help the Government out of difficulties, not to 
make capital out of those errors and difficulties for themselves. 
Their position is in many respects a harassing one, a position to cause 
restlessness ; but only two of them have been unsettled and carried 
away by restlessness, Mr. Winterbotham and Sir George Trevelyan. 
The majority behindsthe Government has, I repeat, done its duty 
perfectly. But the fortunes of the Government decline, and those of 
the majority cannot but decline with them. 

Before the Session began, I inquired what the Government 
should do in order to retain the goodwill of that great body of quiet, 
reasonable people throughout the country, who thought the course 
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attempted by Mr. Gladstone and his followers a false and dangerous 
one, and had placed the Conservatives in power in order to stop it. 
And I answered my own inquiry by saying, as I have mentioned 
above, that what the Government had to do was to take, on the great 
questions of the Session, a course not dubious, fumbling, and failing, 
but frank, firm, and successful. At Easter I inquired how things 
stood at the moment to which we were then come; what had been 
accomplished, what still remained to be accomplished; what was 
likely to lead to final success, what to failure. And again I answered 
my own inquiry, and said that reasonable people were glad to see 
the closure carried, and would be glad to see the Crimes Bill carried, 
but that there was perhaps a danger of quiet people not insisting 
strongly enough upon a further thing: how much, after the Crimes 
Bill was carried, would still require to be done. I said that I be- 
lieved them to desire and intend most sincerely both to defeat 
Mr. Gladstone’s dangerous plan of Home Rule, and also to remove 
all just cause of Irish complaint, but that I feared we did not all of 
us adequately conceive how large and far-reaching were the measures 
required in order to effect the latter purpose. I added that it was 
the more necessary for reasonable people to acquire an adequate 
conception of this, and to make the Government act upon it, because 
the democracy, the new voters, were feather-brained, were unapt to 
understand the dangers of such a plan of Home Rule as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, were by nature inclined to dislike a restraining measure such 
as the Crimes Bill, were being plied with fierce stimulants by Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers, were agitated and chafing, and if no- 
thing effective was done for removing cause of complaint in Ireland 
as well as repressing crime there, were likely to burst irresistibly in, 
bearing Mr. Gladstone back to power. 

What I feared has in great measure come to pass. The demo- 
cracy has not yet indeed borne Mr. Gladstone back in triumph to 
power, but in the Northwich division it has broken irresistibly in, 
carrying in triumph on its shoulders Mr. Brunner, who adopts his 
leader’s watchword of Masses against classes / and proclaims his 
election to be a signal victory in that war. Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers are superbly elate, they will ply the democracy with 
fiercer stimulants than ever; if things continue to go as they are 
now going, the agitation will grow hotter and hotter; at election 
after election will be raised the cry of Masses against classes / and 
a perpetual series of Mr. Brunners will win by it, until at last there 
is nothing left for them except to devour one another. 

The end of the Session will give us a little breathing time. At 
Easter I said that the prospects of a final happy issue were favourable, 
if the great force of quite reasonable opinion throughout the country 
—the force which defeated Mr. Gladstone at the last election— 
remained active and watchful. At the end of the Session, in spite 
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of all that has happened, I still say the same thing. The Govern- 
ment is weaker. But the dangerous parts of the Gladstonian plan 
of Home Rule have been dropped and abandoned by its authors. To 
plain people outside of the rivalry of parties it will seem of little 
matter which party settles the Irish question so long as the settle- 
ment is a safe and good one. But it may be said that the passions 
they have fomented, the tempers they have raised, the feather- 
brained democracy to which they appeal, may compel Mr. Gladstone 
and his lieutenants to withdraw concessions which he had been com- 
pelled to make, and to recur to a scheme of Home Rule bad and unsafe. 
And this is no doubt a possible danger. Only in one way can it be 
averted. Only in one way can either the present weak Government 
be strengthened so as to endure and so as to achieve a settlement of 
the Irish question, or Mr. Gladstone be controlled and influenced so 
as to adhere to his present concessions, and to adopt a settlement of 
the Irish question, if to him it falls to settle it, safe and reasonable. 
Either thing can come about only by the force of quiet reasonable 
opinion in the country continuing active and watchful —nay, in- 
creasing its activity and watchfulness. And it is in one direction 
above all that its activity and watchfulness have to be directed: to 
secure the full and frank removal, now that power has been taken for 
quelling disorder, of all just cause of complaint in Ireland ; and with 
this object, to habituate itself to consider, more adequately perhaps 
than it has yet considered, what large and far-reaching measures are 
required for that purpose, and to make its insistence on such measures 
as operative as its approval of a Crimes Bill has been. 

Nor, in doing this, need our friends go back in the very slightest 
degree from their approval of the closure and the Crimes Act. To 
them, indeed, to brush away the claptrap and insincerities, with which 
the politician inflames the feather-brained democracy, is not difficult. 
In ‘the present deplorable Session, which must make every English- 
man blush, or weep, or both,’ cries Mr. Gladstone, ‘the closure im- 
poses upon-the deliberations of your free Parliament restraints hitherto 
totally unknown.’ But in the eyes of reasonable people the present 
Session is deplorable not because too much restraint* has been put 
upon the barren obstructive talk which Mr. Gladstone is pleased 
to call deliberation, but because too little has been put upon 
it. ‘ The liberties of the House of Commons,’ he cries again, ‘ have 
been sacrificed to the causeless, wanton, mischievous, insidious 
coercion of Ireland.’ But a Judge declares to us that in parts of 
Ireland ‘ the law has ceased to exist; there is a state of war with 
authority and with the institutions of civilised life.’ Mr. Dillon 
boasts that ‘there are hundreds of farms in Kerry on which no per- 
son dares lay his foot.’ The Zuam Jews reports: ‘Hugh Baldwin 
was summoned to attend the meeting of the Kiltartan branch of 
the National League, the charge of associating with a notorious 
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anti-Nationalist being brought against him. He assured some 
members of the Committee before the meeting that he did not know 
what he was doing, and that it would not happen again.’ If these 
things are so, if there is this paralysis of the law, this intimidation 
and terrorism, and if the offenders either cannot be brought to 
justice, or if they are brought to justice cannot be convicted, what 
reasonable quiet man will call it ‘causeless, wanton, mischievous, 


invidious coercion’ to strengthen the ordinary law so as to enable it | 


to reach them? ‘No coercion, but a vigorous enforcement of the 
ordinary law!’ cries the feather-brained journalism of the democracy. 
This is as much as to say, ‘No enforcement of the law, but a vigorous 
enforcement of it!’ It is because the ordinary law cannot be en- 
forced that it needs strengthening. Every reasonable man must 
surely see that the strengthening of the power of the ordinary law 
is here no case for crying out against ‘causeless, wanton, coercion,’ 
but rather for applying the excellent Bible text: ‘Do that which is 
good, and thou shalt not be afraid of the power.’ 

Or, again, when Sir George Trevelyan asserts that ‘the real de- 
fect’ of the Crimes Bill is that ‘it is directed against the written and 
spoken expression of opinion,’ and Mr. Labouchere complains that it 
will ‘crush out the legitimate expression of opinion in Ireland,’ and 
Professor Stuart admonishes us that ‘ whatever may be the opinions of 
any body of persons, it is for the public detriment that those opinions 
should not be fully expressed,’ reasonable people will surely take the 
trouble to ask what is really the sort of opinion which all this fine 
talk is to cover. and license. And they will find that it is such 
opinion as this of Mr. Wm. O’Brien’s: ‘If Trench dares to lay a 
robber hand upon any honest man’s house in Ireland, we will hunt 
Lord Lansdowne with execrations out of Canada.’ And reasonable 
people will surely think that to permit, in the present state of things 
in Ireland, the free expression of this sort of ‘ opinion,’ is good neither 
for Ireland, England, Canada, nor Mr. O’Brien. No one would call 
this ‘ the legitimate expression of opinion’ except a political agitator ; 
and he would himself expect no one except a feather-brained demo- 
cracy to take fiim seriously. 

The coercion, then, is not causeless in the present instance. Is 
it mischievous? Reasonable people in this country, if they have no 
bias, will not think so. The democracy, with a life full of restraints, 
naturally thinks restraint a curse, and doing as one likes the height 
of felicity. The Americans in general think so too. Mr. Godkin 
reports that ‘go where you will in the United States, you will find 
that popular feeling, however ignorant about the facts of the case, 
runs in favour of the Irish.’ It runs in their favour because of the 
opinion, so prevalent in the United States, that ‘any measures of 
coercion are not only unjust, but nugatory.’ Perhaps in a country 
like America, with society in an early and simple stage, even reason- 
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able people may easily enough come to hold this opinion. I do not say 
that it does them no harm, but at any rate they have little practical 
experience of its unsoundness and danger ; they have not yet reached 
that corporate stage when its falsehood is manifest. Senator Riddle- 
berger is thrown into prison in Virginia for some contempt of court. 
His friends are indignant, and these plain citizens, in their unsophis- 
ticated stage of life, after a repast of fishballs, no doubt, and a drink 
of iced water, march to the prison with ladders and take Senator Rid- 
dleberger out. And what is characteristic of American society in 
its present stage is, that then the citizens go away, one to his farm, 
another to his merchandise, and no disturbance follows. But reflect- 
ing people in our artificial European world would be inexcusable if 
they expected here a like termination to a like case. Suppose Mr. 
Labouchere were unlucky enough to be cast into prison, and that 
the democracy of Northampton, when the tocsin sounded from all 
the Nonconformist chapels, could go with ladders and take him out ; 
we all know that here this would mean riot, roughs, drink, fires, and 
bloodshed. And Macaulay used to contemplate with sadness, as we 
know, the sure coming of a time when in America too it would, 
alas, be the same. 

The Irish themselves are the worse, not the better, for the license 
which they claim for themselves, and of which their friends say it 
is wrong to deprive them. Democratic journalism reproaches the 
Conservatives with want of chivalry in not sparing men who are 
down, as the Irish are. Mr Parnell’s threat that his countrymen 
will ‘lopk to methods outside the Constitution,’ Mr. O’Brien’s 
threat, ‘If Trench dares to lay a robber hand upon any honest 
man’s home, we will hunt Lord Lansdowne with execrations out 
of Canada,’ is scarcely the language of men who are down. In 
fact the extraordinary impunity which the Irish enjoy has gene- 
rated in them a temper of audacity and defiance as mischievous 
to themselves as it is to England. Misgovernment—for the mis- 
government must never be denied or put out of sight—has be- 
gotten. alienation, impunity in violent language and proceedings 
has begotten defiance. The Irish have many fine qualities, but they 
have also qualities which render them prone to be reckless and 
defiant, and which make excess of this kind peculiarly baneful to 
them. A penetrating moralist has observed that of ordinary human 
nature itself ‘the ground is seditious, insolent, refractory, inclined 
to contradict and contemn whatever lays claim to rule over it; 
consequently opposed to order, ungovernable, and negative.’ Cer- 
tainly this is no inaccurate description of the temper which has 
grown up, whosesoever the fault may be, in Ireland, and which at 
present is in possession of the Irish nature. And it is a fatal temper ; 
the radicale Bése, as our moralist goes on to say, of Kant; a temper 
which makes not only government ‘impossible, but all order, progress, 
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and happiness. Until the Irish are convinced that the law is stronger 
than they or we, until they have had to renounce and forego this 
temper of ‘insolence, refractoriness, defiance,’ not only they cannot 
be governed, they cannot be sane, they cannot be settled, they 
cannot be happy. 

Both Lord Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan have used an 
argument, intended to embarrass the Unionists, which may usefully 
be noticed in this connection. They reproach the Unionists with 
believing and countenancing certain grave charges against Mr. Parnell 
and others of his party, and they say: ‘You yourselves propose to 
bestow on Ireland local government, to give to the Irish, not indeed 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule, but the due control of their own local 
affairs; and how can you reconcile it with your conscience to put 
the local government of Ireland into the hands of men against whom 
such charges as these are admitted by you? Now of the charges 
here spoken of I say nothing; I have never relied upon them in the 
discussion of the Irish question—never, I believe, mentioned them. 
But this I will say to Lord Spencer and to Sir George Trevelyan: 
To put the local government of Ireland into the hands of men in 
whom their present temper of insolence, refractoriness, defiance is 
rampant, would indeed be to invite failure and misery. Not until 
the temper has yielded, not until Irishmen have convinced themselves 
that the law is stronger than they, that it is vain and foolish for 
them to talk of making the government of Ireland impossible and 
of driving Lord Lansdowne with execration out of Canada, not 
until then can a system of local government work well in Ireland. 
And surely all reasonable people will see that this is an irrefragable 
argument for the Crimes Bill. 

Whether or no it is expedient to suppress the National League, 
or any particular branches of it, must depend, reasonable men will 
think, upon whether or no this refractory temper of outrageous 
defiance yields or is broken down without such suppression. If not, 
all reasonable people will wish the League suppressed. But they 
will wish it suppressed simply to break this malign temper, and not 
to comply with any clamour or hatred; as, on the other hand, they 
will wish its not being suppressed, if suppressed it is not, to be 
because this temper is supplied and reduced, not because the Govern- 
ment is nervous about an election, apprehensive of enraging the 
democracy. And if any branch of the League is to be suppressed 
they will wish it suppressed firmly, not in a hesitating and fumbling 
manner; because proceedings taken in a hesitating and fumbling 
manner never succeed. Meanwhile all reasonable people must re- 
joice, I should have thought, that the League has been, at any rate, 
proclaimed. 

I have said that any Crimes Bill will be distasteful to the demo- 
cracy, because a measure of this kind is a restraining one; and the 
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proclamation of the League is likely to be distasteful for the same 
reason. But I believe that the new electors, who have a root of the 
English good sense and moderation in them, and who not only hear 
Irish stump orators but begin also to read newspapers, and newspapers 
not all on one side only—lI believe that the new electors might have 
been brought to understand the necessity for a Crimes Bill, and even 
for the proclamation of the National League. They might be disposed 
to judge severely men who had told them they would never vote for a 
Crimes Bill, and then went and voted for one. But neither would this 
have been decisive with them. What was decisive with them was, I 
repeat, the evictions, the continuing evictions, the harsh and inhuman 
evictions of suffering people. The plea that the landlord had no 
other course left to him; that the same thing is done elsewhere ; 
that the sufferers are much to blame—the kind of unction which the 
propertied and satisfied classes lay to their souls so readily—had and 
could have no power upon the democracy at all. These evictions were 
brought home to their imagination, feeling, senses; they thought 
them horribly harsh and inhuman, and that was decisive. It cannot 
be too often repeated: Mr. Balfour’s ‘thinking it his duty’ to allow 
the Bodyke evictions to take place was the crying, fatal fault in the 
Government’s proceedings this Session. It has made it almost im- 
possible for the democracy either to see the Crimes Bill, or to see the 
proclamation of the League, as reasonable people see it. 

Of course the dangers of Mr. Gladstone’s plan of Home Rule 
the democracy was not likely to see; of course the grievances alleged 
as a reason for it the democracy was likely to see readily, and readily 
to admit the separatist constitution prescribed as a cure for them. 
To the mass of mankind nothing can sound more plausibly than a 
cry for Home Rule; nothing needs more training and reflection than 
to appreciate rightly the character and tendencies of the Home Rule 
proposed. Let me ask Mr. Godkin (it is a pleasure to converse 
with him even in the pages of a Review), whether he has suffi- 
ciently understood how small was the number of persons I meant, 
when I said that all the highly instructed and widely informed 
people I met in America, except himself, thought Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme of Home Rule injudicious. Mr. Godkin begins by quoting 
my words accurately enough ; but presently he makes me speak of 
‘intelligent’ Americans, as if that were the same thing as ‘highly 
instructed and widely informed’ Americans. Now the whole Ameri- 
can nation may'be called ‘intelligent,’ that is to say, quick; and 
certainly I never meant dispute that, as Mr. Godkin asserts, ‘go 
where you will in the United States, popular feeling is in favour of 
the Irish demand.’ I fully admit that this is so, that such is the 
feeling of the mass of ‘intelligent Americans’ as they are called ; 
only I add, with Mr. Godkin himself, that these intelligent Ameri- 
cans are for the most part ‘ignorant of the facts of the case.’ But I 
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said that when I came across highly instructed and widely informed 
Americans, I found ¢hem of opinion that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy was a mistake. I say the same thing still. I say it of the 
Continent of Europe as well as of the United States of America; I 
say it of what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘ the civilised world.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone sometimes appears to think that the civilised world is on his side 
if it agrees that Ireland has been misgoverned. But what I maintain is, 
that throughout the civilised world, so far as my experience goes, the 
highly instructed and widely informed people, while strongly think- 
ing that Ireland has been misgoverned, think at the same time that 
Mr. Gladstone’s plan of Home Rule, with its national Parliament and 
national Executive for Ireland, was a mistake. But indeed he has now 
abandoned the plan himself, although apparently without any just 
conception, even now, of its intrinsic character and of its dangers. 

Yet Mr. Gladstone is-a highly instructed and widely informed 


_ person. So is Mr. John Morley, so is Mr. Godkin. But in each and 


all of these cases there is a bias. Mr. Gladstone is biassed by his long- 
ing to command the eighty-five Parnellite votes, and so to be master 
of the House of Commons and of power. Mr. John Morley is so con- 
vinced of the stupidity and stiffness of the English nation, that he 
despairs of its ever managing Ireland properly. Mr. Godkin has the 
alienated feelings of so many of his Irish countrymen. All the 
three men, having this bias, use arguments, take a line, which 
without bias such men would never employ. 

I always invite Americans, who call out for Irish Home Rule, to 
consider how they would themselves like to have not a number of 
Southern States each with its own Legislature and Executive, but one 
South with a national Southern Congress and a national Southern 
Executive. No one has ever cried, that I know of, A/adama a 
nation / as the Irish cry, /reland a nation, and the green flag of our 
people! But there has beeh in America, as we well know, the cry, 
The South a nation, and the flag of the Confederate States ! Would 
the Americans concede that nationality—wonld they not recognise 
its danger? I can myself imagine but one answer from them. Yet 
I seem to remember that Mr. Godkin, in his zeal to parry the argu- 
ment against Home Rule which this illustration of mine conveys, 
was capable of maintaining in his newspaper that if the South had 
chosen to insist on their own Congress and Executive they might 
have had it. 

Mr. Gladstone too—how, without a bias, could a man of Mr. 
Gladstone’s training and knowledge, who has learnt how hard and 
slow a labour is the grand work of building a nation, how mischiev- 
ously the jealousies and pretensions of ‘ our parish ’ interfere with it— 
how could such a man go about the country evoking and envenom- 
ing provincial discontents everywhere, and thus not only a 
present, but sowing also, so far as in him lies, the certain of 
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trouble for the future? Without a bias how could Mr. John Morley 
taunt the Ulstermen with being bad Irishmen if they hold aloof 
from the national Parliament and Executive in Dublin? As if the 
height of political virtue for the Irishman was to feel allegiance to 
his island, not to the Empire! As if a Breton who stood aloof from 
a separatist movement in Brittany, and said that he placed his pride 
in being a citizen not of Brittany but of France, was to be called a 
bad patriot! Yet a Breton is no more a Frank than an Irishman is 
an Angle. 

Reasonable people have no cause to waver in their judgment that 
Ireland, like Brittany or Wales, is and must be now a nation poeti- 
cally only, not politically, and that all projects for making it a nation 
politically are disastrous and pregnant with danger. A project of 
the kind their firm resistance has baffled. Let them be watchful 
and zealous to prevent any reappearance either of that project or of 
a second project fraught with like dangers. 

But Home Rule is not the pressing question for the moment; 
the pressing question for the moment is the question of the land 
and the landlords. The greatest possible service, which the body of 
quiet reasonable people in England can now render to their country, 
is to set their face like a flint against all paltering with this question, 
to insist on a thorough and equitable settlement of it. I am con- 
vinced that they are sincerely bent on doing ‘right as to the land, no 
less than on quelling disorder. Their body is not aristocratical in 
its composition ; if it were, it would have but a very small part of 
its present strength. The Conservative Government is aristocratical 
in its composition, and inevitably contracts weakness from this 
cause; it leans to the landlords; it imagines solidity where there is 
none; above all, it has not the popular fibre, the instinct for what 
will please or offend the feelings and imagination of men in general. 
The present Conservative Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, is even 
conspicuously devoid of this instinct. His Jubilee honours afforded 
a good measure of his popular fibre. As seriously as if he had been 
celebrating the Jubilee by assigning to Phidias or to Socrates a 
public maintenance in the Prytaneum, he celebrated it by investing 
Mr. Eaton with a purple robe, and lost the Coventry seat for his party 
in consequence. 

The body of quiet reasonable people throughout England is not 
a feather-brained democracy, but it has poplar fibre enough to be 
shocked by such evictions as some of those which we have seen, to 
feel the madness of permitting them, to insist on their ceasing. 
And it does not lean to the landlords. On the contrary, it judges 
them with entire freedom. As I said in January: ‘If Lord 
Clanricarde’s tenants are evicted, the general opinion of reasonable 
people wishes them evicted without rioting; but,it has its own 
thoughts about Lord Clanricarde.’ 
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The Irish landlords complain that they are being sacrificed, that 
they are treated differently from other landlords, that the faults of 
the past are visited upon them, that no account is taken of their 
amendment. And indeed their case is peculiar. Everywhere the 
propertied and satisfied classes have to face an aspect of things 
which is new and unfamiliar to them; everywhere a change is pre- 
paring; everywhere the world ¢guity is acquiring a force and an ex- 
tension hitherto unknown; everywhere it becomes plainer that he 
who thinks it enough to say, May J not do what I will with my 
own ? will no longer be suffered to have the last word. But for the 
Irish landlords we cannot but see, that, above and beyond this general 
and gradual law of change, an epoch has indeed come, what the Bible 
calls a crisis, the close of a period, of a whole state of things. In 
such an epoch, even the amendment of individuals and the efforts of 
their friends are powerless to avert the end which is inevitable. We 
may and must insist on the morality of a crisis of this sort by 
calling to mind the faults committed and the warnings given. 
And that is why it is well to repeat again and again that impres- 
sive expostulations of Croker, an Irishman and a Conservative, with 
the Irish landlords: ‘A landlord is not a mere land merchant; he 
has duties to peform as well as rents to receive, and from his neglect 
of the former springs his difficulty in the latter, and the general 
misery and distraction.’ It is well to recall the words of Henry 
Drummond, an English country gentleman and high Tory: ‘I much 
err if the enemies to the happiness of the Irish people are not the 
Irish gentlemen and nobility; but this is a truth which well-condi- 
tioned people dare not utter.’ Even at the present hour, though 
amendment there has undoubtedly been, the evictions which have 
recently caused so much scandal have shown us still existing and 
powerful for mischief the three types of landlord which have been 
the bane of Ireland: the insolent landlord, the exacting landlord, 
the beggared landlord in the hands of mortgagees and attorneys. 
But we need not dwell on the faults of living individuals, or deny 
the amendment in the class of Irish landlords. What we have to do 
is to recognise and acknowledge that great law of human affairs, 
which makes amendment, after a certain lapse of time and course of 
conduct, too late, and the crisis and fall inevitable. Butler’s pro- 
found and solemn sentences utter the stern truth which is fulfilling 
itself in Ireland to-day :— 

Though, after men have been guilty of folly and of extravagance uf ¢o a certain 
degree, it is often in their power to retrieve their affairs, at least in good measure, 
yet real reformation is, in many cases, of no avail at all towards preventing the 
miseries naturally annexed to folly and extravagance exceeding that degree There 
is a certain bound to imprudence and misbehaviour, which being transgressed, there 


remains no place for repentance in the natural course of things. It is further very 
much to be marked, that neglects from inconsiderateness, want of attention, not 


1 The italics are Butler’s own. 
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locking about us to see what we have to do, are often attended with consequences 
altogether as dreadful as any active misbehaviour from the most extravagant 


passion, 

It is by steadily directing their minds to the necessity for great 
and far-reaching changes in the land system of Ireland that the 
body of quiet reasonable people will keep abreast of events, and can 
now be of most service to their country. By bringing the Govern- 
ment to recognise ‘that necessity they will be of service to the 
Government. For the Government everything now depends upon 
their producing an adequate Land Bill next Session. I say that 
everything depends upon this, presuming, of course, that in the mean- 
while Mr. Balfour will not ‘think it his duty’ to authorise any more 
evictions such as those of Bodyke. 

Not impossibly, however, we may have to traverse a time when 
the quiet reasonable people will be swept away, and their influence 
quenched for thé time and annulled; when the Liberals of the 
nadir and the new democracy will pass over their body. It is not 
for nothing that a stump orator of Mr. Gladstone’s calibre proclaims 
the divorce between the masses and the classes, and invites every 
province and platform to consider its wrongs. The masses are 
stirred, tempers are kindled, a torrent of insincere and envenomed 
declamation feeds the flame. Mr. Gladstone’s powers of self-decep- 
tion are so inexhaustible that he is never insincere. But how is it 
possible for Sir William Harcourt or Mr. John Morley, if, as I sup- 
pose, they are sincerely desirous to get judicial rents in Ireland 
revised, to imagine that they further this object by covering the 
Government with scorn, contumely, and insult for adopting it ? 

This is probably the last time that I shall speak on these political 
subjects; certainly, if I follow my own inclination, it will be the last 
time. In ending, therefore, let me fortify the quiet reasonable 
people, with whom all along I have supposed myself conversing, by 
reminding them that even if, as seems not altogether improbable, they 
should have to traverse bad times, to see their wishes thwarted, and 
to be for a while powerless, yet the temper of fairness and modera- 
tion, which makes their force, is not to be the less kept up and prized 
by them, but on the contrary is to be still cultivated by them in the 
highest degree. In the first place, its time is sure to come again, it 
will not be powerless always, or even for very long; in the second 
place, it is its own exceeding great reward. It is hardly possible to ex- 
aggerate the comfort and consolation which this temper is capable of 
producing, even in view of characters and proceedings obfioxious to 
us. The Irish members are extremely provoking; but the provoca- 
tion is far less acute when we have the fairness to remember that 
these men are impulsive natures to start with, pariahs in the House 
of Commons, with no hand in the regular administration of their 
country, and that country long and grievously mismanaged; that 
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they are men, finally, maddened by the stolid self-delusion of a 
number of worthy people in Great Britain that the Irish have 
nothing to complain of, but are treated just like the English 
and Scotch. Again, it is painful to see the new democracy in- 
flaming itself by feeding greedily on the declamation of stump 
orators who to a man of training and reflection are intolerable; but 
here again it is tranquillising to make oneself consider that here 
may be the first beginnings, however crude, of a new life and new inte- 
rests among men full of good stuff, and who are by skill and patience 
to be brought to listen by-and-by to the counsels of reason and mode- 
ration. Mr. Gladstone makes us indignant with his masses and 
classes ; but what peace of mind comes from the spirit of mildness and 
indulgence which makes us own that to lose power after so many years 
of it is for a public man asore trial, and the re-acquisition of it through 
the popular vote a mighty temptation! Mr. John Morley’s pessimism, 
his conviction that his countrymen are too stupid and stiffnecked 
ever to manage Ireland, shocks us, and we condemn it; but I for my 
part find a positive satisfaction in forcing myself fairly to admit at 
the same time, that our countrymen, with a thousand good qualities, 
are really, perhaps, a good deal wanting in lucidity and flexibility. 
Therefore let the body of quiet reasonable people take heart and 
keep up their spirits, even though the line of Mr. Brunners should 
stretch out to the crack of doom. To be a quiet reasonable person 
always answers, always makes for happiness; there is always profit 
in being, as Horace says the poets are, a counter-influence to asperity, 
envy, and anger— 


Asperitatis et invidise corrector et ire. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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PROFESSIONAL IGNORANCE IN THE 
ARMY. 


At the close of last year’s autumn inspections the military authori- 
ties publicly announced that the officers of the army were ignorant of 
the most elementary practical work of their profession, and it seems 
desirable that the British taxpayer should be informed how such a 
state of affairs has arisen, and what steps must be taken to alter it. 

In pointing out the source to which the existing deficiency in 
tactical training is to be traced, and in suggesting remedies, I shall 
endeavour to write as temperately as possible, so as to avoid in any 
way unnecessarily irritating those who, not in my humble opinion 
only but in that of many others, are responsible for a situation 
which can hardly be considered creditable to any one concerned. 
It is necessary, however, that the case should be put before the public 
plainly and without reserve, as otherwise, in the event of interest 
in the question being aroused, there might be demanded certain 
drastic measures, the adoption of which would press on the different 
ranks of officers exactly in inverse proportion to their culpability. 

To the public, this revelation of inefficiency must be almost in- 
explicable. For years past they have had dinned into their ears by 
their sons, brothers, nephews, cousins, and other relatives in the 
service, harrowing stories of the life of torture to which officers are 
nowadays subjected, owing to the never-ceasing courses of instruction, 
and the examinations at the end of them; and yet, in spite of all 
these cruel inflictions, it seems that in the most important branch of 
a soldier’s work the result is in the highest degree unsatisfactory. 
At first sight it might seem that the matter is one which, lying 
within the province of military discipline, should be dealt with by 
the military authorities alone, but the truth is that there are in 
connection with it certain difficulties which these authorities are 
powerless to overcome until public opinion brings to their aid its 
pressure on the service. 

The seed from which the present state of things has sprung was 
sown in 1870. A short time before the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war a Royal Commission had investigated the question of 
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Army Education. The result of their inquiries showed that, putting 
aside the Artillery and the Engineers, the only regimental officers 
who had received any systematic professional training, other than 
drill, were those who as cadets had passed through the Royal Military 
College, and the few who subsequently, as officers, had belonged to 
the so-called Senior Department; and, further, that for giving any 
training to officers whilst in the service no provision existed. At 
that time, moreover, the tests of efficiency for promotion were so 
completely nominal, that any officer could rise to the highest rank 
knowing little or nothing of his profession. In the summer of 1870 
steps were taken to remedy this state of affairs, but to the measure 
then adopted, and to the mode in which they were carried out, tlie 
present shortcomings owe their origin. 

The first mistake committed was in the programme of subjects 
in which instruction was to be given. That subject, a thorough 
knowledge of which is the first essential for all regimental officers 
on service, the foundation on which all other military knowledge 
should be built, the prime mover of soldiering, that to which 
all other aids are but accessories, namely, tactics, was not included 
in the course of instruction, which comprised field fortification, 
military sketching and military law only. By ‘tactics’ is to be 
understood the art of handling and leading troops both on the 
battle field and in the immediate vicinity of the enemy. Without a 
knowledge of the principles of field fortification, and a practical 
training in some of its technical details, the best tactician would be 
unable to utilise to the fullest extent the. tactical power of his troops, 
whilst a knowledge of military sketching aids him in finding his way 
about strange country, and in understanding ground and its influence 
on tactical operations. Considered solely by themselves, and not in 
connection with tactics, these subjects are, to the regimental officer, 
of comparatively little use in the performance of his duties in the 
field. Undoubtedly in 1870 this close connection was not generally 
recognised, and the three subjects were regarded as distinctly 
separated from each other. Anyhow a fatal error was committed. 
The world in which the cavalry and infantry soldier lives, moves, and 
breathes on service is that of tactical work. In peace time he is 
trained for this work, and his teachers during that time are naturally 
those under whom he carries on that work in war. Fortification and 
military sketching are, however, special subjects, a knowledge of 
which is but supplementary to his tactical knowledge, and being thus 
special, experts must be the teachers. 

The course of instruction adopted in 1870 was therefore one 
based on no proper foundation, it was one in which commanding 
officers could take no personal nor practical part, and in which 
therefore they took as a rule not the slightest interest. It was 
carried on out of their hands and out of their control, and was con- 
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fided to experts officially called ‘garrison instructors.’ At once there 
arose the idea that the instruction of officers was not necessarily part 
of the ordinary duty of the seniors, and that it could be delegated 
to others. Had tactics been made originally the basis of the new 
instruction, and the garrison instructors been employed simply as 
experts for the technical details, the work of instruction must neces- 
sarily have been undertaken by the senior officers, and they would 
have been responsible for it. The error was, however, fatal in 
its consequences. It was not till 1874 that tactics became a part of 
the course; but even then, although much damage had been already 
done, it was not too late to remedy it, if only the authorities had 
themselves accepted the fact that tactics are as vital a part of 
soldiering as is drill, and therefore that instruction off the drill ground 
is as much a part of a commanding officer’s duty as is instruction on 
it. Tactics seem to have been regarded by them as a special 
subject, quite apart from soldiering; and therefore instruction in it 
was intrusted, like that in fortification, sketching, and law to 
the official expert, the garrison instructor. But as a matter of fact 
this officer in teaching tactics had to do so with his hands tied. 
Tactics can never be thoroughly mastered unless officers and men 
are available as instruments and apparatus in the hands of the 
teacher, to be used by him on the ground itself. Here the teacher 
takes command, and manipulates the instruments used in the lesson. 
But from the nature of the case the garrison instructor could teach 
tactics in the hall of study only. Here he might lecture on the at- 
tack formation, on the details of outpost duty, on the occupation and 
defence of a small position, the conduct of a rearguard or the move- 
ment of a convoy, till he was breathless; but had he been furnished 
with the necessary human apparatus and had he proceeded to teach 
practically in the field, he would have been placed publicly and in the 
eyes of the men in that position of command which should have been 
occupied by the regimental commanders of the officers under instruc- 
tion. Such a course, if adopted, would have been subversive of all 
discipline, and would have resulted in commanding officers’ forfeit- 
ing the confidence of all under them. The men would naturally 
have regarded their natural leaders as men competent to ‘train 
them on parade, but not for the field. ‘The result of the mistake 
committed has been, therefore, not merely the non-acceptance 


by commanding officers of their proper position as teachers of 
the. officers under them, but the instruction itself has been divorced 


from ordinary regimental life, and has been of a kind more or less 
bookish, unpractical, and of an abstract character. 

Had this responsibility on the part of the seniors been universally 
recognised already, the issue of the announcement referred to at 
the commencement of this article would have been speedily followed 
by a notification in the Gaze¢te that certain superior officers had ‘ been 
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permitted’ to retire from the service. In the face of social and 
parliamentary influence the military authorities alone are not strong 
enough to adopt such severe but just measures, unless they feel 
sure that public opinion will support them. If the army is to be 
what it ought to be, public opinion must come to their aid and 
express itself loudly and forcibly. 

But whilst it may be pleaded on behalf of the military authorities 
of that time that the error committed was one of judgment only, 
this plea cannot be alleged in defence of another mistake which lies 
at their door, and which was farther reaching and equally, if not 
more, serious in its consequences. The mistake referred to can only 
be ascribed either to their own disbelief in the need of the instruc- 
tion or else to want of courage to enforce it on the officers. In 
Austria, after the crushing defeats of 1866, the captains were sent 
to school to learn their profession, and grey-headed veterans might 
have been seen at work on the ground. But in England the in- 
struction was made compulsory on the last-joined subalterns only, 
and every facility was afforded to all other officers to escape it. For 
the last-joined officers, the test fixed for promotion was the passing 
an examination in the newly devised course of instruction; for the 
rest, passing the existing nominal examination prior to a specified 
date was to be accepted as a qualification, and in consequence, 
through this portal of ignorance, deliberately kept open by the 
authorities, the subalterns of the army streamed in crowds. Some of 
these escaped all further tests and all instruction whilst in the service, 
but the majority, it is believed, were entrapped later on, when, under 
pressure of the times, the authorities were compelled to insist on all 
subalterns and all captains alike passing an examination in the four 
military subjects as a qualification for further promotion. It is 
difficult to say how high in the service these qualified officers have 
risen at the present time; but in all probability few of the senior 
majors, and none of the colonels and the generals, have ever had to 
undergo the instruction and examination ordeal. I will leave the 
reader to draw his own inferences as to some of the results of this 
remarkable scission of the officers into two classes, one of seniors un- 
instructed, or at best self-instructed, in modern war, the other of 
juniors instructed in its theory. 

But the point which it is absolutely necessary should be im- 
pressed on the British taxpayer interested in the efficiency of the 
army is that the further training of the qualified junior officers can- 
not be carried a step further unless the work of instruction is taken 
up and carried on by the superior officers, viz. the regimental 
commanders and the generals. The garrison instructors have done 
their own share of the work and have, as a rule, done it well. They 
have taught the officers of the lower ranks the theory of tactics and 
the technical details of fortification and sketching. The completion 
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of the training is practical tactics. Of this the superior officers alone 
can be teachers, and by them it must be undertaken. 

It is not for one moment to be supposed that there is no instruc- 
tion given by officers of higher ranks; here and there are colonels 
and generals who accept, and who have accepted all along, this 
instruction as part of their ordinary duty; and the results obtained, 
even when the work has been carried on in the freezing atmosphere 
of official indifference, have been so excellent that it is almost impos- 
sible to exaggerate the value of the work when it shall be performed 
in the sunshine of official favour. What is asserted here is that 
there is no systematic instruction, no security that the teachers are 
competent instructors, no guarantee that the instruction is properly 
carried out, and no thorough inspection of the work done. 

Whilst, however, the existence of some thorough and conscientious 
teachers in the senior ranks is freely admitted, it must be remem- 
bered that there are in these ranks men of other types—men who exer- 
cise on all around and below them a pernicious influence. Of these, 
some openly declare that they do not admit either the need or the 
desirableness of any instruction beyond what they themselves re- 
ceived in the days of their youth. Such men are simply worse than 
an incumbrance to the service; when they take the field, lives will 
be sacrificed to their ignorance of modern war. And others there are 
who with their lips accept the new order of things, and who, pro- 
fessing their perfect willingness to carry out the new duties which 
fall on their shoulders, have a marvellous facility for finding excuses 
‘how not to do it.’ These excuses they retail to their friends and 
relatives in civil life, who receive them with unquestioning credu- 
lity; and the result is that civilians generally believe that the defi- 
ciency in our training, if it exists, is not in the slightest degree due 
to any dereliction of duty on the part of individuals, but to the 
existence of insuperable obstacles in the ‘system.’ I purpose now 
to deal with some of these excuses, and to show their utter flimsiness, 
and, in endeavouring to do so, I may be permitted to say that in 
writing on this question I am drawing on an experience of practical 
instruction given to officers of all arms of the service, and extending 
over some fifteen years. 

Now, I venture to predict that if any of our civilian readers asks 
the next superior officer whom he meets the reason why he does 
not teach tactics to the officers under his command, the answer will 
come under one of three heads: 

1. That he has no men either to teach or to teach with. 

2. That in our closely cultivated country there is no ground 
available. 

3- That there is neither opportunity nor time for the instruc- 
tion. 

With respect to the first class of objections, viz. that of want of 
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men, there is no regiment, no battalion, which once a week at all 
events cannot furnish its commander with a score of private soldiers 
and half-a-dozen officers. 

Put a skeleton force like this in the hands of a competent in- 
structor, and with them not only will he be able to work out on the 
ground nearly every situation which may occur in tactics, but owing 
to the small size of his class every individual in it will be thoroughly 
trained. Later on, when a full battalion is under his command for 
tactical instruction, the aid his already well-trained pupils will be 
able to give him in carrying out the operations will be great indeed. 
When an instructor is called on to give instruction to a large class, 
the difficulty of doing this satisfactorily is very great, and the teach- 
ing is never thorough; details are slurred over, and tactics is a 
science of details. Let us suppose a battalion taken out for in- 
struction in outpost duty. What a large proportion of both officers 
and men are necessarily mere idlers whilst the instruction is 
being given! More than half of each picket. The whole of the 
supports and reserve are simply resting, or asleep at their proper posts. 
What need for them to be there at all? For some tactical work large 
bodies may be necessary, but for the foundation of this and for the 
vast majority of tactical problems, only a small number of men and 
officers are required or even desirable. With a force such as I have 
named—six officers and twenty men—complete instruction in every 
detail of outpost duty could be given in four-and-twenty hours. 
Similarly could the tactics employed in defence of a village, retreat 
of a rearguard, occupation of a piece of ground, and movements 
depending for their proper posture on considerations of time and space 
be mastered. 

It may be objected that work such as has just been indicated does 
not teach the leading of troops in action and under fire. Nobody pre- 
tends that it does this, but it does teach so much of the preparatory 
work, that when officers are in the presence of an enemy, leading 
troops under fire will be the only new problem to be solved, all 
others—ground, placing outposts, &c.—having been already mastered 
in peace time. 

As regards the second class of objections—those relating to want 
of ground—the difficulties which our troops met with in this respect 
are similar to those encountered abroad. It is in towns that troops are 
usually quartered: towns do not stand in bare deserts but are usually 
surrounded by cultivation. In the country there is a lambing season 
and a season for crops, and if troops are to remain passive, and never 
to try and make the best they can of the circumstances in which they 
are placed, the greater part of armies never could be trained at all. But 
even in the heart of a city, the defence of buildings, occupation of 
the outskirts, street fighting, &c., can be explained and illustrated. 
Rarely does the country lie at any great distance from the. barracks, 
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and from my own experience I can say that if to the occupiers of land 
it is explained that access to it is asked for in order that the soldiers 
for whom the occupiers pay may learn their work, if the request for 
entry is made at the right season, and care be taken to avoid injuring 
property, leave will rarely be refused, at all events to small parties. 

As regards the objections that there is niether time nor oppor- 
tunity for tactical training, such objections are in the mouths of the 
officers of our army absolutely suicidal. The officers of the army 
must and can find the required time, otherwise they will be made to 
suffer by the loss of the time they are at present allowed to devote 
to sport, and to spend on leave; and therefore it will be well for 
them to find it, as indeed it can be somehow or other. It is idle to 
say that there are no opportunities. Opportunities crop up in shoals 
to him who is on the look-out for them. One of the weaknesses of 
our regimental life is that in carrying out work it fails in intensity. 
Every moment that an officer is not on leave, be it leave of hours or 
months, it is duty alone which should be the subject of his thoughts. 
To show how, for instance, a change of quarters might be utilised as an 
opportunity for a cavalry regiment, let us suppose a regiment marching 
in two columns from Shorncliffe to York. Whilst on the march it should 
act as if it were the leading cavalry of an invader advancing from the 
south ; and to resist its progress and delay its merch every available 
soldier, volunteer, militia or regulars, in the towns through which it 
passes should be utilised; not merely for the purpose of giving 
the cavalry an opportunity of learning its work, but to practise 
themselves in preparation for the reception of the historical Uhlan. 

What has been put forward above, and which might, had space per- 
mitted, have been given in greater detail, is, it is hoped, a sufficient 
reply to the excuses of idlers. There is absolutely no reason why 
the superior officers should not at once undertake systematically the 
tactical training of the army. The work will entail upon them 
a great amount of labour, for the work must be their own, and not 
that of their staff officers and adjutants. Inexperienced as many of 
them are in this kind of teaching, doubtless they will, in drawing up 
and in arranging the exercises, require some assistance ; but in carry- 
ing on the exercise they must personally lead and command. The 
execution of the exercise must be most carefully watched and 
unsparingly criticised by them; for work had better be left undone 
than not criticised ; and if the criticisms are known to be those of 
the staff officers, the superiors lay themselves open to the imputation 
of not being able to criticise. 

And one of the benefits accruing from the adoption of this system 
of training is, that by teaching others the superior officers. will be 
teaching themselves; and no one, be it remembered, is too old to 
learn. The superior officers have before them a hard task ; it is quite 
new to most of them, nevertheless let them go boldly at it. 
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Never mind how little a colonel or a general knows of his’ work, 
let him commence at once to teach those under him. The first year he 
will make terrible blunders, but this will not injure him in the eyes of 
his subordinates, who will, cn the contrary, feel the deeper respect 
for a commander whom they see is doing all he can for their benefit. 
The second year the old pitfalls will be avoided, and the third year 
he will be completely master of the situation. The head-quarter staff 
should give a programme of training for the generals commanding dis- 
tricts ; these should give similar programmes for the brigadiers, and 
the latter for the officers commanding troops under them. This 
training must be systematically arranged, and be made compulsory 
on all who are to be trained. It must no longer be left to the option 
of the senior officers to train or not to train. And from this process of 
self-training, if it be carried out on a proper system, another advantage 
will be derived, namely, that the very highest authority in the army 
will be able, if not to detect capacity, at all events to discover inca- 
pacity and ignorance among the senior officers. 

Of the detailed working of a system which ensures this result 
I was told at Metz by the officers to whom it was applied; and the 
following illustration, given me by word of mouth, will show its 
efficiency, and also how thoroughly in the German service neither rank 
nor position is allowed to act as a screen to idleness or incapacity. 
One of my informants was a squadron leader who had been through 
two, if not three, campaigns, had gained the distinction of the Iron Cross, 
and was himself a Serene Highness: ‘I go out to-morrow morning,’ 
said the prince, ‘with orders to prepare a scheme for the occupation 
by a small force of some ground at a village near the fortress; having 
done this I am to ride to another place where I have to open a sealed 
envelope, which will oblige me to alter the arrangements I had at 
first adopted ; I shall then return home, write my report, and send it 
in.’ This was the task set to a veteran soldier of some twenty years’ 
service. But now attention must be directed to the way in which 
this report is subsequently dealt with. It goes either to the major 
or the colonel, who writes on it his’ criticisms and views, and then 
transmits it to the brigadier, who having now before him the criti- 
cisms and views of two or three officers of different grades below him, 
adds to them his own, and transmits the document thus minuted to the 
general commanding the division, from whom they are similarly passed 
to the officer who in the German service is the head centre of re- 
sponsibility for efficiency, the corps commander. The hold which 
each raak has on that below him is evident. But if such a system 
were adopted in the English army care must be taken, as before ob- 
served, to ensure that the criticisms are dond fide the criticisms of 
the generals and the colonels themselves, and not those of their staff 
Officers and adjutants, otherwise they will be worthless and misleading. 

The possibility of a general officer becoming an instructor, and 
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the beneficial results arising from it, I also saw illustrated in gne of 
my visits to Metz. In the course of conversation with the adjutant 
of a dragoon regiment stationed at that fortress, I learnt that hej in 
company with some nine or ten brother officers, had been out on a 
ten days’ reconnaissance, under the general commanding the cavalry 
division. The expenses of the trip came partially if not wholly out 
of the officers’ pockets. My friend spoke of the tour with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and I went to the general to obtain from him the 
details of the system followed. Now, the general in question, Von 
Wright, an Englishman, whose memory is dear to all of us officers 
who made his acquaintance, was one of the most distinguished 
cavalry officers in the German army. From major in a Cuirassier 
regiment he was selected by Von Moltke, although personally un- 
known to him, and on professional recommendations only, as his 
military secretary in 1866; as commander of a cavalry regiment he 
led the Third Army into Chalons; subsequently during the campaign 
he held important staff appointments, including that of quarter- 
master-general to Prince Frederick Charles during the trying Le Mans 
campaign. At the time of this particular visit to Metz he was H.E. 
the Lieutenant-General commanding the Fifteenth or Frontier 
Cavalry Division. The general was always pleased to talk about his 
profession and to give any information to those who asked for it. The 
following was his account of the reconnaissance. ‘The evening before 
we started I thought out a scheme. At 7 a.m. the following morning 
I met the officers, and to each I gave his day’s work, which he re- 
turned to me completed at 2 p.m. During the afternoon and the 
evening I examined the work, and I delivered my criticisms on it when 
the officers assembled next morning.’ The fact that I have been 
brought up in the English army must be accepted as an excuse for 
the blundering question I next addressed to him: ‘ But, general, how 
many staff officers, A.D.C.’s, A.A. and A.Q.M.-Generals had you to do the 
details?’ ‘None,’ was the reply, ‘I did all the work myself.’ Here 
was a general of the highest professional standing and reputation—a 
man who has won his position by the hardest of work in European 
warfare, and at one time at peace manceuvres commanded some four to 
five thousand sabres—deliberately employing his spare time in giving 
to some dozen regimental officers instruction which might fall in 
our army to a garrison instructor. It seems impossible to over- 
estimate not merely the value of such instruction, but the impetus 
given to professional study among the officers by generals in Von 
Wright’s position not considering it beneath them to become 
instructors. 

Doubtless, General von Wright, when his division marched past 
hsm, did not fail to express his opinion strongly on any officer who 
saluted slackly, or whose squadron did not keep its dressing; but if 
the defaulter had shown to the general on some reconnaissance that 
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in the latter branch of his work he was thoroughly efficient, it is 
pretty certain that the bad marks were more than balanced by the 
good. It is the crying evil in our service that marks are given for 
one branch of military efficiency only, namely, drill and parade 
work, and so long as this vicious system continues, so will all seniors 
or juniors work at it in preference to anything else. 

Do not let civilians suppose for one moment that the question on 
which the ‘old’ school and the ‘new’ school are at issue is one of 
steady or of unsteady soldiering. The purely mechanical ‘ march 
past’ is an essential part of soldiering, but it is not the whole of 
soldiering. The stiffest drill is perfectly compatible with complete 
efficiency in tactical work in the field, but, with the few exceptions 
already referred to, it is the former only which the senior officers 
teach or are willing to teach, for it is that which at official inspections 
‘pays’ best. 

The foregoing statement is, it is believed, a perfectly accurate 
account of the position in which the tactical training of the army 
stands at the present moment. Before the public, then, the case is 
laid in the hope that the force of public opinion will come to the 
aid of the military authorities. In conclusion let our readers bear 
in mind that although it is possible for trained soldiers who cannot 
march past in perfect line to win victories, yet it is not possible for 
soldiers who march past even to perfection, but who are badly trained 
in practical tactical work, to meet in the field with anything but 
crushing defeat. 

LONSDALE HALE. 





MORPHINOMANIA. 


From time to time the English language has been enriched by the 
addition of words representing varieties of vice, or morbid tendencies. 
We are by this time painfully familiar with the meaning of dipso- 
mania, and even with that of kleptomania. Irresistible tendencies to 
drink and to steal are what we wish to express by these terms, and 
the victims of them we call dipsomaniacs and kleptomaniacs. We 
now find ourselves face to face with a new vice, which some French 
writers have termed ‘morphinomanie,’ and which the Germans call 
‘Morphiumsucht.’ These words have been introduced to indicate an 
uncontrollable craving for morphia, which is said to be demoralising 
an ever-increasing number of people in this and in other countries. 

It has long been known that opium-eating is not confined to 
China and other Eastern countries in which it is so rampant an evil. 
Almost every country in Europe, our own included, has been invaded 
by the pernicious habit, though, happily for us, opium-smoking has 
never taken root here. For years past morphia, one of the many 
substances extracted from opium, has been largely used in medicine 
in preference to opium, being much more rapid in its action, more 
efficacious, and unattended with certain inconveniences which are 
connected with the use of the earlier known narcotic. When ad- 
ministered with prudence morphia is a great boon to many sufferers ; 
but in careless or ignorant hands it may prove a curse. It is usually 
given by the mouth or injected beneath the skin, the latter method 
being followed by more speedy relief of pain and other troubles than 
the former, and being accompanied by less unpleasant consequences. 

But the drug is only safe in the hands of medical men who ap- 
preciate its dangers: abuse almost certainly follows if its administra- 
tion be left to the patients themselves. The terrible consequences 
which often ensue will be referred to again presently, as well as the 
fatal ease with which the drug may be procured. 

But the reader will ask, Who are these morphinomaniacs? and 
the answer given must be that which De Quincey gives with reference 
to the opium-eaters of his day—‘ Reader, I am sorry to say, a very 
numerous class indeed.’ That they are very numerous in this 
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country I do not assert, and the object of this article is to try and 
prevent their being so. That they are very far from few my own 
personal experience, as well as that of others, forces me to believe ; 
and, if we may accept what foreign writers have said on the subject, 
this vice has taken very firm hold of society in other countries. In 
a lecture delivered in 1885, and entitled ‘Deux Poisons 4 la Mode, 
la Morphine et l’Ether,’ Professor Paul Regnard quotes the following 
passage from ‘ L’Evangéliste,’ one of M. Daudet’s novels: 


Poor De Lestande ... yet another unhappy one. ... You heard about the 
death of her husband, that fall from his horse at the great review. .. . She has 
been inconsolable . . . but, to lull her to forgetfulness, she has her injections. . . - 
Yes, she has become . . . what do they call it? . . . a morphinomaniac. A whole 
society of such ladies exists. . . . When they have their meetings each one brings 
her little silver case with the needle and the poison . . . and then in it goes in a 
moment into arm or leg. It does not make them drowsy, but comfortable. Un- 
fortunately the effect gets less and less, and the dose has to be increased. 


In the same lecture Professor Regnard writes as follows : 





Thus morphinomania does not always owe its origin to pain or sorrow. Many 
people take morphia in the same way that others smoke, drink, or play music . 
to kill time, to divert themselves, to fill with vague musings the void which idle- 
ness leaves in useless lives. It is thus that at the very moment I am speaking 
to you the pink of society in Paris, and probably in London and Berlin too, is 
peacefully poisoning itself. 


Such extracts tend to prove that the habit of injecting morphia 
has been established in Parisian society, and the professor more 
than suspects that it has found as favourable a reception in London. 
That his opinions are in part true I know, but I believe that he 
exaggerates the prevalence of the vice among us. What he says 
in another portion of his lecture shows that we cannot unhesitatingly 
accept everything which he asserts. Thus, speaking of the abuse of 
ether as a stimulant, he says: 





In London, where ethermania is much more common than with us, the keepers 
of the squares and parks often find among the clumps of trees empty bottles, inva- 
riably labelled ‘ Sulphuric ether.’ They have been thrown there by the victims of 
this mania, who have fled from their homes to devote themselves to their favourite 
passion in the open air. Monalte tells us that after the Epsom races many phials of 
ether are to be found amongst the empty champagne-bottles left on the racercourse. 


Most people will be startled to hear from the other side of the 
Channel that London society resorts freely to the use of morphia 
injections for the purpose of killing time or of producing certain 
vague and pleasurable sensations similar to those which are derived 
from tobacco-smoking, music, etc. Nor will they be ready to credit, 
without further inquiry, the assertion that their friends seek the 
more solitary nooks of our squares and parks to narcotise themselves 
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with ether. But they may nevertheless rest assured that, as regards 
morphia at any rate, there is some truth in the dicta of Professor 
Regnard. The evil is in our midst, often where least suspected, 
though it has not assumed the proportions which it appears to have 
assumed among the French. But, once introduced, the danger of 
rapid growth is great, and so relentless is the habit, when it has once 
established itself, that few of its victims succeed in releasing them- 
selves from it by their own unaided efforts. 

It must not be supposed that the French afford .an isolated 
example of the seductive powers of morphia. Let us see what Dr. 
Zambaco has to tell us about the Turks, and the extent to which 
the vice in question has victimized society in Constantinople. In a 
communication (‘De la Morphéomanie’) made to the Medical Con- 
gress of Athens in April 1882 this physician writes as follows: 

I have often seen fashionable people with a regular arsenal of little injecting 
instruments, who, thanks to their medical men, had always at their disposal a 
solution of morphia strong enough to poison them. Ladies even, belonging to the 
most elegant classes of society, go so far as to show their good taste in the jewels 
which they order to conceal a little syringe and artistically made bottles, which 
are destined to hold the solution which enchants them! At the theatre, in society, 
they slip away for a moment, or even watch for a favourable opportunity of pre- 
tending to play with these trinkets, while giving themselves an injection of 
morphia in some part of the body which is exposed, or even hidden from view. 
Is there any great difference between them and the fashionable opium-eaters, who 
always carry about with them their rich gold or enamelled box of opium pilules? 
Do they not also exactly resemble the dipsomaniacs of the upper classes, who, as I 
have often seen, always carry in their pocket an elegant bottle of bohemian glass 
filled with cognac, some of which they swallow from time to time, without being 
obliged, like the common people, to visit the public-houses which they meet on 
their way. 

Wherever morphia has been used medicinally the dangers which 
accompany its abuse have been experienced. Germany and America 
suffer no less than France and Turkey, and those who have written 
on the subject acknowledge what a fearful tyranny the drug estab- 
lishes over its unwary votaries. England already counts no incon- 
siderable number of victims, and unless people will take warning in 
time the consequences threaten to be as disastrous as they have been 
in other countries. Even in 1871 an American writer (Alonzo 
Calkins, M.D.) remarked in his work on Opium and the Opium 
Appetite, ‘the ‘‘dear morphine’’ it is that commands the especial 
patronage of English ladies.’ Whether the illicit consumption of 
morphia in all its forms is greater now than it was then one cannot 
say; but the subcutaneous method of administering it appears to be 
the most fashionable in modern society. How, it will be asked, is 
the habit of injecting morphia engendered ? 

Here in England the abuse of morphia by the habitual employment 
of injections has its origin, in almost all cases, in its legitimate use as 
a medicinal agent. During some serious illness or excruciating pain 
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a medical man gives an injection as the most effectual and speedy 
method of affording relief. It is repeated again and again until the 
condition which called for its use has entirely subsided. The doctor 
ceases his attendance, and the patient is considered convalescent and 
perhaps goes away for change of air. But though his pain is gone 
he does not feel well—an indefinable sense of discomfort, restless- 
ness, and lack of energy oppresses him. He remembers the calm, 
which pervaded him after each injection of morphia, and he tries 
another. In the short space of a few minutes he is an altered being: 
he recovers his wonted vigour and vivacity, and the cloud which 
overwhelmed him is lifted as if by magic. He goes on his way re- 
joicing, only to relapse after a variable number of hours into that 
condition of dejection, feebleness, and discomfort from which the 
morphia lately liberated him. He has recourse to it again, and once 
more experiences its wonderful effects. And now the habit is de- 
veloped: injections are habitually required before the ordinary duties 
of life can be performed, and the quantity of the drug employed has 
to be periodically increased as the system becomes accustomed to it. 
The patient has, in short, become the victim of an imperious neces- 
sity; for the suffering involved in relinquishing the morphia is more 
than even the most resolute show themselves capable of enduring. 
An uncontrollable craving, or morphinomania, is established. Dr. 
Zambaco gives a most graphic account of the condition of a mor- 


phinomaniac before and after his injection, which I cannot do better 
than quote: 

‘When the regular time for the injection arrives’ (says he), ‘an ever-increasing 
agitation takes possession of me.’ The doctor cannot remain still: an intolerable 
sensation courses through all his limbs, just as if ants were running over him, as if 
he was bejng eaten by innumerable worms; a kind of fatigue, of lassitude, of ex- 
treme feebleness succeeds, His limbs are dull and heavier than usual, just as they 
are on leaving a bath in which one has stayed a considerable time. Respiration 
becomes anxious, deep, and sighing; the pulse feeble, small, and sometimes rapid 
" and irregular. He has palpitation of the heart, buzzing in the ears, and a feeling 
of emptiness in the head. He cannot fix his mind on anything, and any intellectual 
work is absolutely impossible. His pupils, which have been contracted ever since 
he has used the injections, are comparatively widely . dilated; one all-absorbing 
thought dominates him and torments him at that time—the thought of giving 
himself an injection. If in moments such as these one tries to oppose him, to pre- 
vent his injection, or to delay it, he gets into a violent rage—he is beside himself. 
For the least remark his wife might make to him, he would break and smash every- 
thing. In fact, one day, when Madame L. had delayed an injection which she 
hoped by entreaties to prevent, he was seized with a regular attack of furious 
madness. I was present at one of these scenes of excitement, and I was surprised 
at its violence. 

As soon as the injection is given, a complete change takes place. He becomes 
tranquil again, his good humour returns, at any rate to a certain extent, and he 
experiences a general feeling of ease. All the unpleasant sensations which made 
themselves everywhere felt at once give place to calm. He becomes more active, 
and freer in his movements; the pulse recovers, respiration becomes regular, and 
his intelligence awakens and is fit for work. Food can then be taken, and he 
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becomes talkative. In short, the doctor is only to be found in his normal condition 
after an injection. The numbing and narcotic effects of morphia do not come on 
until an hour or two after the injection; but the first influence which it exerts 
upon the body is shown in an increase of power and in calming the nervous 
system. 


The description which has been given of the way in which the mor- 
phia habit is induced applies only to those countries (let us hope 
England is one) in which the vice is comparatively rare and only 
secretly indulged in. When it becomes more prevalent the drug is 
used for the most trivial reasons, or even simply to produce a condition 
of intoxication. Pernicious as alcohol is when used for this purpose, 
it is not as bad as opium ; for, as an American writer says— 

The appetite for strong liquors may subside and then slumber for months, or 
until waked up again, as when a stray spark has accidentally dropped into a powder 
magazine, thus affording space for an attempted reform: opium allows no slumber- 
ings, no intervals, no haltings. 


Now what are the ill effects which morphia produces ? 

Persons who have become morphia habitués remain free from 
' trouble for variable periods of time. Some begin to suffer seriously 
in a few months, others only after years. This difference depends 
rather upon individual peculiarities than upon the quantity of the drug 
which is taken. But sooner or later all degenerate, both bodily and 


mentally. They become pale, sallow, and emaciated; their appetite 
is greatly diminished, and the digestive processes are disordered ; 
sleeplessness sets in in spite of. their morphia, and what. rest they do 
get is disturbed by horrible dreams. They become sterile, and lose 
their energy and interest in life, while all their thoughts are con- 
centrated on their morphia. If they have been accustomed to inject 
the drug subcutaneously, those parts of the body which are within 
reach of the syringe are one mass of sores, so that they are sometimes 
at a loss to find a sound spot where they can tolerate an injection. 
These physical troubles are bad enough, but the moral change 
eclipses them. No one who has not had experience of these melan- 
choly cases can form an idea of the moral perversion which this habit 
produces. ‘The constant and increasing use of the drug—for this is 
the rule—at length enfeebles the will and makes the man a moral 
paralytic, of all spectacles the most pitiable this side the grave’ 
( Opium-Smoking and Opium-Eating, by George Shearer, M.D., 
1881). Untruth is a second nature with them. ‘As a rule, no one 
thinks of trusting to the word of an opium-smoker, his character is 
wholly unreliable’ (George Shearer); the same may certainly be said 
of the morphia habitué. Levinstein, one of the greatest German 
authorities on the subject, says: ‘Educated, intelligent men and 
women, otherwise deserving of respect, descend to lying.’ Even De 
Quincey, though he denies moral perversion, admits that opium 
renders a man incapable of doing what he knows to be right. ‘The 
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opium-eater loses none of his moral susceptibilities or aspirations ; 
he wishes and longs as earnestly as ever to realise what he believes 
possible and feels to be exacted by duty; but his intellectual appre- 
hension of what is possible infinitely outruns his power, not of 
execution only, but even of power to attempt. He lies under the 
weight of incubus and nightmare; he lies in sight of all that he 
would fain perform, just as a man forcibly confined to his bed by the 
mortal languor of a relaxing disease who is compelled to witness 
injury or outrage offered to some object of his tenderest love: he 
curses the spells which chain him down from motion; he would lay 
down his life if he might but get up and walk; but he is powerless 
as an infant, and cannot even attempt to rise’ (Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater). The morphia habit may even transform the 
tenderest affection into hate. I have known a happy home rendered 
almost uninhabitable, and a husband driven to despair, by the terrible 
change produced in the character of his wife by the influence of this 
habit. An affection of more than twenty-five years’ standing was 
changed to hate, openly and constantly expressed. On the other 
hand, I have seen a man become attached and engaged to a girl while 
addicted to the use of morphia, and place himself under treatment 
for the purpose of giving up the vice and getting married; but his 
love vanished with his morphia. 

Such are some of the changes which are produced on the mind 
and body of those who have become slaves to morphia or opium, 
which make life as it then is intolerable, and which drive them to 
seek advice and relief from members of the medical profession. 
And what advice can we give? This only, that the habit must be 
relinquished. Persistence in it may prove fatal. Levinstein says: 
‘The outcome of the morphia habit, if a cure is not effected, is a 
condition of debility which finally leads to emaciation and death.’ 
Give up the morphia—that is simple advice enough—and a cure 
is promised: why then hesitate? Ah! reader, you little know what 
the patient knows too well. Do not suppose that he has never tried 
to break himself of the habit, and failed miserably. He knows 
what a slave he is, and the price at which he must buy his freedom. 
Whether he gives up the drug suddenly and once for all, or slowly 
weans himself, a period of bitter suffering awaits him. That he 
cannot escape. What a dilemma then lies before him! He cannot 
remain where he is, and a dreadful chasm has to be faced if he will 
reach the land of safety. For, speaking from my own experience, I 
know no condition more pitiable to behold, or more painful to the 
sufferer, than that which supervenes on stopping the morphia. 
Physicians are aware that few can endure it, and that unless a 
patient has put himself absolutely under the control of his medical 
attendant, and can be restrained, he will again seek relief from his 
distress where he knows so well he can obtain it. 
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Just watch a morphia habitué deprived of the drug. The first 
slight uneasiness and sense of general discomfort gradually passes 
into extreme restlessness, accompanied by the most profound depres- 
sion; the stomach becomes so irritable that nothing can be retained, 
and there is nausea and a distressing sensation of emptiness and 
sinking. The whole nervous system, which has been working so 
long under a deadening weight, abuses its liberty and runs abso- 
lutely riot; a breath of air which would bring relief to an ordinary 
sufferer is painful to him; so sensitive is the skin that a touch dis- 
tresses, and even the eye and ear are incapable of tolerating the 
most ordinary stimulations. To these troubles is added sleepless- 
ness: the patient cannot get a moment’s rest; or, if he should close 
his eyes in sleep, horrible dreams and an indefinable terror take 
possession of him, and make him dread that condition which others 
look to for consolation and relief. Incapacity to take food, pro- 
longed sleeplessness, constant sneezing, yawning, and vomiting, 
painful acuteness of all his senses, and other troubles sink the 
sufferer into a condition of prostration and despair, only to be 
relieved by morphia. Who then can wonder if the wretch yields 
again to the drug which has so long enslaved him? Hovering 
between a longing to be free and a feeling of incapacity to endure 
his agonies, he asks reproachfully whether it is true that science has 
discovered no means of relief, no substitute for morphia, which may 
be given him until the storm be past. No, we have no means at our 
disposal which will do more than alleviate these sufferings ; and if 
the morphia habitué will be freed, he must place himself under such 
control as can prevent his giving way under the trial, as he almost 
inevitably will if left to himself. 

But severe as the ordeal is, he has this consolation and this great 
inducement to submit to it—namely, that it is short. A few days 
will see him through the worst, and although he may not be com- 
fortable for a week or two, his discomfort is endurable, and becomes 
less and less, until it gradually passes into ease and health. 

A more detailed description might have been given of the con- 
dition to which those who make a habit of using morphia reduce 
themselves, and of the troubles which accompany the process of cure. 
But it would have been out of place in an article in this Review, the 
only object of which is to call attention to a very serious vice which 
threatens to take root among us, as it appears to have done among 
our neighbours. For I am convinced that the prevention of the evil 
rests rather with the public in general than with medical men. The 
latter no doubt have been to blame in being too ready to continue 
injections of morphia, and even in handing over the syringe to the 
patients themselves. But it required time to realise the danger, 
and now that it is fully appreciated they are not likely to be guilty 
of negligence in future. Many an individual falls a victim to the 
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habit without clearly understanding what he is doing, and therefore 
without premeditation. He only knows that he is suffering from 
severe pain or discomfort, and he calls loudly for relief. If he ap- 
preciated the danger he would be less ready to put himself within 
the grasp of so ruthless an enemy. 

When the disease from which the patient is suffering is one which 
will require prolonged treatment by morphia, whether administered 
internally or subcutaneously, both he and his friends should be 
cautious how they expose themselves to such a risk: the doctor 
should be left to decide whether such treatment is essential, but he 
should not be driven to it, as he often is, by urgent demands for 
immediate relief. 

When the disease is both painful and necessarily and quickly 
fatal this caution does not apply. Opiates may be freely given and 
unhesitatingly accepted. 

It may be thought that after all, when pain has been relieved and 
the affection which gave rise to it cured, it requires the doctor’s co- 
operation to procure morphia for his patient. Unfortunately this is 
not the case; the public are allowed to poison themselves without 
let or hindrance. Experience has taught us that opium and morphia 
«an be freely procured either by means of old prescriptions, or in the 
absence of any prescription at all. So that people are at liberty to 
become morphinomaniacs if they please. Professor Regnard says : 

But rest assured of this, gentlemen—it is the duty of the patient’s family, it is 

the duty of all, to prevent the terrible mania of which we have been just speaking 
from developing itself. If they will succeed they must arrest their friends in their 
downward course, they must take from them the means of injuring themselves, 
they must be ever on the watch to snatch pitilessly from them the instruments of 
their madness, 
It is perfectly true that prevention must be left largely to patients 
and their friends. Medical men too often first hear of the habit which 
has been contracted when called upon to aid in overcoming it. 
Ignorance seems to be responsible for many cases, and should this 
article be the means of pointing out the dangers of morphia to some 
who would otherwise have fallen victims to its habitual use, the object 
which the writer has in view will have been accomplished. 


SEYMOUR J. SHARKEY. 





RECENT CRITICISM ON RAPHAEL. 


Tue life and works of Raphael have been studied during the last few 
- years with a zeal previously almost unknown. In France, England, 
Germany, and Italy, biographies have been compiled of him by the 
most distinguished writers on art. Among them that by the Alsatian 
Professor Eugéne Miintz, being profusely illustrated, has become 
widely popular, Raphael, sa Vie, son Cluvre, et son Temps. The 
recent works on Raphael by two of.the most distinguished German art 
critics, Hermann Grimm and Anton Springer, are not less important 
as literary productions, though more remarkable perhaps as to manner 
than as to matter; while the English volumes by Messrs. J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, Raphael, his Life and Works, are 
generally regarded as an almost exhaustive compilation from more or 
less authentic sources. Considerably more valuable as a literary effort, 
and, which seems to me the main point, far more trustworthy in its 
critical judgment, is the Zife of Raphael published not long since 
by the well-known Italian statesman Marco Minghetti. 

The 3ooth anniversary of Raphael’s birthday was kept in Italy 
three years since, and the almost simultaneous appearance of these 
various works, quite independently of each other, may perhaps have 
had some connection with that event. At the same time, it seems 
only natural and obvious that such a comprehensive study of Raphael 
should be the outcome of the modern interest in pictorial art which 
is now so universal that it may almost be regarded as a matter of 
fashion. 

It may seem a cause for surprise that in none of these works have 
any facts of importance been brought to light which were not known 
to Raphael’s earlier biographers; nor can modern authors claim to 
have catalogued’ any greater number of works with Raphael’s name 
than were known a century ago; indeed, a modern history of Raphael 
based on scientific study could not be expected to attempt any such 
enterprise. It is, of course, quite true that we know very few facts, 
and those merely superficial, of Raphael’s private life; the autograph 
records of Raphael are no less scanty, while of his two great contem- 
poraries, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, a great number 
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of autograph remains have come down tous. But what gives value 
to a really scientific biography of an artist is the amount of critical 
method the writer brings to bear, in the first place, in discrimina- 
ting the genuine from the false; and his being in a position to give 
an account of the development of the master’s art, or, in other words, 
his style. 

The circumstances of his life, however, and his personal relations, 
the private life in short, of any artist as a rule contributes but little 
to our comprehension of the works he has bequeathed to us; and it 
must be admitted that we might be intimately informed as to such 
extraneous matters without being competent to form an opinion as to 
the works of the master in question, or having any clear views as to 
his characteristics as an artist revealed in those works. Nothing 
can be easier than to know and remember the few authentic facts of 
Raphael’s private history; but to enable us to recognise and dis- 
criminate Raphael’s work demands a competent judgment in the 
eye which can only be acquired by special training, and not even by 
that unless the critic himself has a true artistic instinct. Since 
now-a-days the criticism of works of art lays claim to the dignity 
of a science, it is bound to adduce proofs of its assertions. The 
layman has a right to demand of the scientific art critic who dis- 
courses to him of Raphael that he should bring evidence when he 
classes the works attributed to the master as genuine, doubtful, or 
spurious. He will ask, too, for proof of the grounds on which they 
are ascribed to an early or a late period of the artist’s career. Certainly, 
if we measure the earlier writers on art by this standard of modern 
criticism, they will yield no answers to such questions, or at best 
very unsatisfactory ones; and indeed, we can hardly regard the 
most recent writings as anything more than attempts and vague 
efforts to establish a true critical method. 

In books on architecture we have long been accustomed to re- 
gard the different forms of various features as characteristics of 
certain styles; the reasons why a similar classification has not yet 
been adopted in painting are self-evident. An analysis of the 
architecture of the Gothic period, for instance. leads to the construc- 
tion of certain comprehensive categories, of which individual build- 
ings must first be studied as a distinct example. Thus a grammar of 
architecture has been constructed, and without a knowledge of its 
principles it is impossible to master the history of architecture. 
And, as it seems to me, it is equally impossible to judge of works 
of painting without thorough familiarity with the laws by which 
they must be classified. The exposition of these laws is, no doubt, 
a more difficult task than in the case of architecture; and for 
this reason above all others, that the works of the painters of any 
great art-epoch bear the distinct mark of the artist’s individuality, 
and‘ that this stamp of personal distinction is far more difficult to 
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identify and define than the less specific differences by which 
architectural works are classified. It requires great practice of eye, 
and besides that a peculiarly keen sight, to distinguish confidently 
and explain the difference between the work of Raphael’s teachers 
and those which Raphael himself copied as a pupil from those of his 
masters, while it is comparatively easy to recognise a French Gothic 
from an English Gothic church. And with ‘special reference to 
Raphael it must be stated that an accurate knowledge of the 
master’s works is only possible, if based on a critical study of the 
types of form that characterise his individual style. 

So long as the study of art made no pretensions to be esteemed 
a science, it mattered little that the better works of his pupils should 
be ascribed to Raphael, or even the works of well-known painters of 
quite other schools having no sort of connection with him. During 
more than two centuries Raphael was regarded as ¢he idealist Italian 
painter ; and on the basis of this vague esthetic assumption writers 
on art have not hesitated to attribute to him a vast number of 
pictures and drawings without asking any further proof of their 
origin. These authorities were satisfied to appeal to the individual 
taste of the reader, or of the general public, forgetting that the 
esthetic principles on which individual tastes are founded are no 
less liable to frequent change than the systems of philosophers. Of 
course I am far from asserting that the sense of beauty which is 
stamped on the works of Raphael has but a transient and limited 
value; still, it is quite certain that the genetic development of 
Raphael’s art is directly allied to that of his teachers, and that a 
clear apprehension of this relationship to his precursors is indispen- 
sable to an understanding of Raphael’s work. We must, therefore, 
remember that an appeal to the zsthetic sense as a criterion in the 
study of art is not, merely inadequate but actually misleading. It. is 
also very intelligible that the commerce in works of art in the past 
must have profited largely by the extensive application of this 
zesthetic but ill-defined principle. 

We know that even in Raphael’s lifetime the craving to possess 
works by him far exceeded his power of supplying them. We are 
fond of picturing this prince of painters as making his way to the 
Vatican or to some Roman palace, followed by his famous pupils and 
by other painters, and there proceeding to paint with his own hand 
the wonders still admired as his work, to the amazement of these 
appreciative bystanders. But the facts were by no means as his 
romantic biographers would make us believe. It can be proved 
by documentary evidence that even princes were satisfied if they 
could obtain from the Pope’s court painter the sketch for a com- 
position from which one of his pupils—Giulio Romano, Pierin 
del Vaga, or whoever it might be—would execute a picture in 
oil. And when it was only to gratify the taste of a would-be 
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Mecenas, such as Francis I. of France, we can hardly blame the over- 
worked master for doing no more than outline the composition of 
the required subject in asketch and leaving the execution of the 
painting to his best disciples. The two famous large pictures 
executed for the French Court which now hang in the Salon Carré of 
the Louvre, the St. Michael and the Large Holy Family, as it is called, 
are both signed ‘ Raphael Vrbinas pinxit 1518.’ I cannot think that 
Raphael is to be held guilty for having sent forth studio works like 
these under his name. It was at that time the universal practice, as 
can be proved in the case of many painters before Raphael: Pietro 
Perugino, Luva Signorelli, Giovanni Bellini, Cima da Conegliano, 
Bartolommeo Vivarini, and others. It is the pride and merit of the 
modern science of art criticism that it can discriminate between the 
studio works that have come down to us under the names of these 
mastets and the work of their own hands, and this is no less possible 
in the case of Raphael. But, unfortunately, the neglect of this dis- 
crimination has led certain writers on the subject to decry Raphael as 
an apostate froin his own standard, and to date the decline of art from 
Raphael himself. This verdict on the great master is, in my opinion, 
unquestionably a wrong one, though criticism has not yet rectified it 
and done him due justice. It will suffice in this place to point out 
that such a conception of Raphael’s art is an error in obvious con- 
tradiction to historically authentic facts, and founded on an uncritical 
study of his works from the purely esthetic point of view. 

If, then, modern criticism cannot consent to recognise Raphael’s 
hand in every picture which can be proved to have originated in his 
studio, or which during his life was accepted as his work, how much 
mote is caution needed in pronouncing on works which have come 
forward and been fathered on him in the course of the long years that 
have elapsed since his death! Suspicion here becomes a duty. ‘The 
royal and other collectors of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, and the directors of the various public galleries in the 
nineteenth, have striven to acquire works by Raphael, and private 
owners have in the same way felt a natural ambition to possess 
pictures by this great master. When once the esthetic school of 
writers had pitched their estimate of Raphael so high that his genius 
was ranked as immeasurably far above that of any other painter of 
the Renaissance, it was but natural that every collector should try 
to purchase a ‘Raphael.’ If we glance, for instance, through the 
catalogues of the numerous private collections formed in England 
alone during the last century and the beginning of this, in almost all 
we find at least one picture attributed to Raphael. But if Raphael 
had painted only half the pictures which now exist under his name, 
he must have produced more during the thirty-seven years of his 
life than the most hasty and superficial decorator who ever lived to a 
ripe old age with paint and brush in hand. 
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It is easy to perceive how this lavish supply of ‘ Raphaels’ was 
thrown upon the world; collectors and curators are less to blame for 

false attributions than dealers interested in selling pictures. How, 

indeed, should they resist the temptations offered by the unlimited 

demand for works by this particular master, and the high prices bid 

for them, to christen pictures by his name, and endow them with 

high-sounding pedigrees? Nor can they even always be accused of 

having acted against their better knowledge. In the interest of 
their trade they could not allow themselves to take up critical studies, 

even if they had had the requisite scientific culture; and how often 

has a really conscientious dealer been himself cheated by the pro- 

fessional forger of works of art! But this must suffice to indicate the 

endless difficulties which beset us when we proceed to a critical 

examination of the works of Raphael. A due appreciation of these 

difficulties will certainly not lead us to deny that it is a right and a 
duty to be sceptical of the current ideas as to examples of this 
master. 

It may, however, still be objected that though a critical study of 
Raphael may well be ‘2 task for the specialist, the public, whose only 
concern with art is to enjoy it and be elevated by it, cannot possibly 
trouble itself with these questions of detail. This is, in fact, a widely 
accepted view of the matter; but I do not think it is the right one. 
In my opinion the case is much the same as with classical music— 
true enjoyment is impossible without natural gifts and thorough 
knowledge; in the study of painting, perfect appreciation is out of 
the question unless it is attained through artistic culture. Full 
and genuine enjoyment is the privilege of those only who have 
made themselves acquainted, by a general study at least, with the 
principles of art; who cannot, for instance, regard it as unim- 
portant, or trivial, to decide whether a work is rightly or wrongly 
ascribed to Raphael. How is it possible to feel any true enthusiasm 
about Raphael so long as we are incompetent to distinguish his 
works from those of other masters, whether his teachers or his 
followers ? 

The really and supremely interesting fact in a work by a great 
master is not so much the subject as the artistic conception and 
treatment; in a word, the individuality of the artist as revealed in 
his work. In the case of Rembrandt, for instance, there are very 
few of his works of which it can be said that the action or the person 
depicted is interesting er se. His portraits may even repel us, from 
the plebeian type of the faces, and there is nothing to charm us in a 
representation of the Holy Family, where the Child is nothing more 
than a common peasant baby, and Joseph is simply taken from the 
life, a carpenter of the homeliest type of the seventeenth. century 
artisan. Where we value such pictures as noble works of art, itis 
in spite of this repellent treatment of the subject. We take our 
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stand above the elements that strike us as vulgar or repulsive; or 
rather, the artist himself lifts us above it all. He has transfigured 
that which would seem ignoble by making it the vehicle of a spiritual 
purport ; and it is this spiritual meaning—in the case in point it is 
Rembrandt’s personal conception of his subject—which is so full of 
individuality that it can never be mistaken for that of any other 
painter. 

With regard to Raphael, indeed, it cannot be said that his per- 
sonages or the scenes he depicts startle our fancy by their strangeness 
or singularity. But here again we must distinguish between the 
subject and the treatment. This alone is what stamps the work with 
specific value. The types and the subjects of Raphael’s designs are, 
as any one may see, closely related to those which we find in the 
works of his rivals and fellow-disciples; indeed, in his earliest works 
Raphael confessedly took those of his teachers and precursors as 
models for imitation. Vasari, in speaking of his first great altar- 
piece, the ‘Crucifixion, with Saints,’ now at Dudley House, tells us that 
this painting might have been taken by any one for a work by his 
master Perugino, if Raphael had not signed it with his name. 
Among the drawings by Raphael at the British Museum there is one 
representing Michael Angelo’s statue of David; the value of this draw- 
ing is not in any way diminished or affected by the fact that it is not 
an original design of Raphael’s, for, like every other work of his own 
hand, this drawing bears the impress of his treatment, the true hall- 
mark of Raphael’s character. On the other hand, when we have 
before us a drawing or a picture which is only a pupil’s copy from a 
composition by Raphael, it is impossible to place it on the same 
level of merit as the original sketch, however slight and unimportant 
this may be—no, not even when Raphael’s drawing is lost to us. 

I may here take the opportunity of remarking that it is a great 
mistake to attach small value to the drawings of great masters as 
compared with their finished pictures, as though they were no more 
than memoranda for the history of the pictures. The drawings, of 
course, are but sketches — projects, as it were; while in the pictures 
the artist has put forth every power and every effort to attain a com- 
plete result. But in the course of years the colour of the pictures 
has changed, and the hand of the restorer has almost always destroyed 
the original surface of the injured portions; the drawings, on the 
contrary, have come down to us in the state in which the artist left 
them. They have, too, the same kind of value as relics, as it were, 
that autographs possess, though their interest as curiosities is, of 
course, a minor consideration to the art critic; nor can it be pretended 
that drawings, viewed even as sketches for pictures, can compare in 
value with the pictures themselves. But if, as I have just said, 
what is really precious in the works of the old masters is the “reat- 
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ment, the characteristic individuality of the creative mind, then 
indeed. their drawings and sketches are of inestimable importance. 
It is in the nature of things that each master’s personality should be 
more spontaneously and immediately revealed in a drawing than in a 
finished painting. Nay, not unfrequently a comparison of the first 
sketch with the finished work shows that it has lost some of its fresh 
originality in the careful and painstaking elaboration of details. It 
seems as though the lines suggested on the paper had lost their easy 
flow in the transfer to canvas and had become somewhat rigid. Even 
living painters could confirm this statement from their own experience. 
In the case of Leonardo da Vinci it is well known that the consciousness 
of these shortcomings of paintings, as compared with drawings, pro- 
duced a positive repugnance to execute pictures. In consequence we 
have at the present day hundreds of genuine drawings by him, while 
the authentic pictures that have come down to us may be enumerated 
on the fingers of one hand. 

Still greater importance attaches to drawings by masters of the 
Renaissance from the circumstance that it was the custom at that 
time in painters’ studios to make the pupils copy their masters’ draw- 
ings. This was the regular employment of the garzoni during the 
long winter evenings. Nothing, then, can be more natural than 
that the early drawings even of the greatest artists should reflect 
their teachers’ favourite types. A copy, to be sure, did not at that 
time mean a servile facsimile. Thus, where Raphael works from a 
composition of Perugino’s, it is not very difficult to distinguish the 
copy from the prototype. The difference is seen in the spontaneous 
variations from the original introduced by the pupil, especially in 
certain details where his artistic individuality unconsciously reveals 
itself. This, remarkably enough, is conspicuous especially in the 
characteristic drawing of the hands and ears, even more than in the 
disposition of the drapery and the types of the figures. In the latter, 
as a rule, the pupil follows the original for a comparatively longer 
time, so that the different individuality is here less immediately 
recognisable than in the details of the hand and ear. 

Drawings accredited with the name of Raphael are not less 
numerous than pictures ; and spurious specimens of these, as of those, 
are often mistaken and treasured as genuine. No wonder, then, that 
the history and criticism of Raphael’s works should have lapsed into 
utter confusion. All his recent biographers, it must be said, have 
attempted to sift out the genuine from the false. But most of them 
have done it on arbitrary grounds, either relying on tradition as their 
authority, or trusting to their own esthetic instinct; hence, while 
seeming to introduce order into primzval chaos, they have brought 
in the element of endless contradictions. The consciousness of these 
irreconcilable differences as to what is genuine and what spurious 
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As regards Leonardo’s drawings, the writer would have been 
nearer the truth if he had said seventeen instead of seventy. This 
estimate has long been acknowledged to be excessive; still, in 
evidence of the original condition of the collection, a thick volume 
bound in leather may still be seen in the library of the Venice 
Academy, with the title, obviously of Bossi’s time: ‘ Disegni 
originali di Leonardo.’ The pages of this volume are now blank 
paper ; the drawings have been taken out and are exhibited on the 
walls under glass, some with the master’s name and others as the 
work of his pupils. 

Here, too, are displayed the separate leaves of the book known 
as Raphael’s Sketch-book. Whether they were cut out by the order 
of some former directors of the Academy, or previously detached by 
Bossi, cannot now be ascertained; the cover of the book seems to 
have disappeared entirely. This cover would have had some interest 
now that the contents of the Sketch-book have lately been subjected 
to a more searching examination than was ever before bestowed, 
perhaps, on any collection of drawings by an old master. The 
original paging of the volume gives fifty-four as the number of 
leaves contained in it; a few are now wanting. These were probably 
extracted from the book before it came into Bossi’s hands. One of 
them has found a resting-place in the Wicar Museum at Lille, but 
what has become of the others is not known. On the other hand a 
few leaves have been added, which evidently never formed part of 
the Sketch-book ; among others two studies from life by Antonio del 
Pollajuolo, the Florentine painter, and two drawings of warriors on 
the back and front of a single sheet of paper, which are beyond 
all doubt the work of Raphael, the shape and make of the paper 
plainly proving that it never belonged to the volume which is now 
commonly known as Raphael’s Sketch-book. 

Not one of the many writers who discussed the Venice Sketch- 
book before Morelli published his notes on the subject ever suc- 
ceeded in proving the identity of any one of these studies with a 
finished work by Raphael. They are for the most part single 
figures, very carefully executed. It may, therefore, be easily 
imagined that students of art were not a little surprised when 
Morelli, in a chapter on the Berlin Gallery (‘Italian Masters in 
German Galleries’), gave positive proofs that several of the most 
finished drawings in the Venice collection were exactly the same as 
certain figures in the pictures of an earlier painter of the Umbrian 
school, Bernardina Pintoricchio. For instance, one of these 
drawings, delicately executed in pen and ink, represents a young 
woman kneeling with clasped hands. Morelli tells us: 


This excellent drawing is the finished study for the Virgin in the picture repre- 
senting the ‘ Adoration of the Infant Christ, with St. Jerome,’ forming the altar- 
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piece of the first chapel to the right in the Church of S. Maria del Popolo at Rome. 
Pintoricchio is known to have painted this picture as well as the frescoes which 
decorate the walls of the same chapel about the year 1483 (the year of Raphael’s 
birth), as a commission from his patron, the Cardinal della Rovere. We have here 
already the same type of hand with long, bony fingers, that we again find in the 
beautiful Madonna of his splendid picture in the Town Gallery of Perugia (painted 
in 1495). The sharp, pointed strokes of the pen are another peculiarity of his, as 
well as the stairlike arrangement of the folds on both extremities of the mantle.® 


On another leaf we find a drawing of a lion with a singularly lengthy 
body. This, as Morelli again has pointed out, is the study for the 
lion by the side of St. Jerome in a lunette painted on the wall in the 
same chapel of S. Maria del Popolo. Other drawings are studics 
for arabesque decorations of pilasters; these Pintoricchio painted 
on the roof of the choir of the same church. Now Pintoricchio’s 
taste in designing arabesques—grotesques as they are called—is quite 
peculiar, and it may be noted incidentally that he, more than any 
other painter, was instrumental in familiarising the art of the 
Renaissance with this antique style of decoration. 

Another drawing represents a woman kneeling, in profile to the 
right, her arms outstretched. ‘ 


This pen-and-ink drawing is a study for the kneeling woman who operates 
on the infant Moses in Pintoricchio’s fresco of the ‘ Journeys of Moses’ in the 
Sistine Chapel. In the painting, the foot, which is here visible, is covered by the 
dress, and this is the only difference we are able to point out. On another page of 
the Sketch-book we find a study of drapery for the figure of Zipporah in the same 
picture. 


One of the most admired of these studies is a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of four female heads, three seen in full face and one in profile. 
These probably are the heads in which Rossi, the enthusiastic dis- 
coverer of the Sketch-book, fancied he had found Raphael’s studies 
for his picture of the ‘ Sposalizio’ now in the Brera. However, as 
Signor Morelli has shown, three of these fine heads are studies for 
Pintoricchio’s wall-painting ‘The Journey of Moses.’ Of ‘the two 
upper heads, that to the left is used in the picture for the woman 
who follows the procession with a pitcher of water on her head, at 
the extreme left of the fresco; there is but a slight change in the 
position. Of the two lower heads, the one to the left served as a study 
for Zipporah, who leads her little son with her right hand; the 
other, to the right, was used for the seated Zipporah with the child 
on her knee. The fresco in the Sistine was formerly ascribed 
sometimes to Perugino and sometimes to Signorelli. But in fact it 
is impossible to detect the peculiarities of either master ‘in this 
picture, and it is now admitted by a great number of art critics that 
it can only be the work of Pintoricchio. The drawings under con- 


3 Pp. 275, 276. «Pp. 278. 
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has so far misled Raphael’s latest biographer—perhaps, too, his most 
ingenious, though his least critical, judge—Hermann Grimm, as to 
make him doubt altogether the authenticity of Raphael’s early works. 
His scepticism does not spare even the picture of ‘ The Graces,’ which 
passed, not long since, from Dudley House into the hands of the Duc 
d’Aumale, nor the charming little picture of ‘ The Knight's Vision’ 
in the National Gallery. The reader of Grimm’s biography is led to 
regard it as almost a miracle that there should be nothing known and 
nothing to tell of Raphael as a painter till we suddenly find him, 
a perfect master of his art, in the great altar-piece known as ‘ Lo 
Sposalizio’ in the Brera at Milan. Thus we cannot speak of his de- 
velopment ; nay, we are required to regard Raphael’s genius as a super- 
natural inspiration, and to marvel at this work, painted in his twentieth 
year, as a meteor-like phenomenon. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this view is not the outcome of critical study, but rather the 
result of a scepticism that is wholly uncritical. 

A similar scepticism with regard to all purely scientific research 
appears to me to lie at the root of almost all recent writings on 
Raphael, and it has unfortunately resulted in a sadly superficial 
treatment of the subject. It would seem, too, to spring from the 
same cause in all these writers. Eugéne Miintz, the French pro- 
fessor, in a review (published lately in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts) of a certain critical essay on Raphael’s earliest works—to 
which I must presently return—says very truly: ‘L’autorité de nos 
études a été compromise.’ When, some years ago, Senator Giov. 
Morelli, the Italian connoisseur, published the remarkable results of 
his long-continued study of Raphael, it happened that several writers, 
and among them E. Miintz, had a short time before laid their 
opinions before the public as established facts. As a matter of 
course, when new and revised editions of their works on Raphael 
were brought out a few years later, they disparaged or ignored the 
results of Morelli’s researches. 

As every one knows, very few details of Raphael’s youth and 
training have come down tous. Various hypotheses were therefore 
willingly accepted as enabling us to fill up wide gaps in the 
sequence of events. Since the beginning of the present century a 
particular collection of pen-and-ink drawings, commonly known as 
*the Venice Sketch-book’ (from the fact that it is now preserved in 
the Accademia delle Belle Arti in Venice), has been esteemed an 
indubitable and invaluable document in the history of Raphael’s 
earliest studies. Senatore Morelli, however, has proved—as it seems 
to me beyond dispute—that the drawings in this collection are by 
Pintoricchio, the Umbrian painter, and were attributed to Raphael 
under circumstances which make the ascription doubtful or, to say 
the least, disputable. This collection, which is now famous, became 
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known to the public in the following manner. It was discovered by 
Giuseppe Bossi, a professor of the Fine Arts in Milan, better known 
as a writer than as a painter, who died at the age of thirty-eight in 
1815. In his diary, published not long since, the following interest- 


ing passage occurs : 


Yesterday, I may well say I received a greeting from Fortune. A good while 
ago I had made Giocondo Albertolli promise to let me see certain drawings in 
possession of a Parmese lady. . . . At last the longed-for day arrived, and I found, 
beside Albertolli, the painter Mazzola, both commissioned by the lady to effect the 
sale of the said drawings. There were fifty-three leaves, all of about a span long 
and somewhat less in width. I at once recognised the hand, but ran over the pages 
very hurriedly, &c. &c. . . . and at last offered a hundred scudi of Milan (about 
four hundred francs), with which the proprietress declared herself quite satisfied. 
Having gone home with my little treasure, I find, after carefully examining the 
pages, that not only some of them were designed by the divine hand of Raphael, 
but that they are all of the same size, and therefore must have formed a little book 
together, and that they are all from his hand, with the exception of some three or 
four, &c. . . . This little book, much worn by having been long carried about, 
either at the girdle or in the pocket, contains a little of everything, and comes 
down to the year 1505, that isa year after the completion of his work for Citta di 
Castello (the ‘ Sposalizio’) which is now at the Royal Gallery of the Brera. It must 
have been begun much earlier, and it is very interesting to observe therein the 
studies he has made after Perugino, Pollajuolo, Leonardo, and others. Then there 
are wonderful women and children, studies of folding, and from models, heads of 
old men, &c.; all things that breathe that grace, that love, that certain something 
which cannot be expressed, which penetrates our souls, and which belongs almost 
exclusively to that angel in art, who never fatigues our mind, and who affords us 
nothing but sweet enjoyment. .... I have lately gone over again that wonderful 
book of Raphael’s, and it seems to me as if I were following the author in his 
studies, There are, in fact, many figures that he must have used in the cartoons 
he made for Pinturicchio at Siena. There is also a study from the antique marble 
group of the Graces, which therefore at that date was already set up in that famous 
sacristy. We find here also studies of heads for the picture of the ‘ Marriage of 
Mary’ (in the Brera).1 
This last statement—and not this alone—was simply an optical 
illusion on the part of the sanguine possessor of the so-called 
Raphael drawings. 

A further account of the volume is to be found in a letter from 
the Venetian writer Cicognara to his friend the Marchese Gino 
Capponi, not long since dead, dated the 27th of May, 1827, in which 
he says : 

When Bossi, the painter, died in Milan, I took it upon myself to prevent his 
capital collection of original drawings by old masters from being carried abroad, 
and I succeeded in securing it intact for our Venice Academy. Among many other 


valuable examples I may especially mention seventy original drawings by Leonardo 
da Vinci and a hundred by Raphael.? 


1 See ‘Memorie inedite di Giuseppe Bossi,’ in the Archivio Storico Lombardo, 
anno v. 2, 1878. 
2 See Marco Tabarrini, Memorie di Gino Capponi, p. 205. 
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sideration all belong to pictures painted in Rome in the years 1480 
‘to 1482, before Raphael was born, though hitherto his biographers 
have been unanimous in designating them as the work of his hand. 

It may easily be imagined how unpleasant a surprise Morelli’s 
‘discovery must have been to all these writers. The accepted view 
had always been that Pintoricchio, from time to time, had drawings 
made for him by Raphael, overlooking the fact that his beautiful 
paintings in the Appartamenti Borgia in the Vatican, and elsewhere 
in Rome, when he was Court painter to Alexander VI., were executed 
before Raphael was born, which event took place in the year 1483. 

Bernardino Pintoricchio was probably born in Perugia in 1454; 
‘his teachers were Perugino and more particularly the earlier master 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. Perugino was born in 1446, and was thus but 
eight years older than Pintoricchio. There can be no doubt whatever 
that Pintoricchio worked in partnership with Perugino for many years, 
as his assistant rather than as his pupil. Proof of this is to be found, 
-among others, in the so-called Raphael Sketch-book, which, as we have 
seen, is in fact Pintoricchio’s work. Among these drawings there is 
a standing figure of a youth with long hair, and his right hand on his 
breast, squared out to work from. 


This elegant and noble figure (writes Signor Morelli) appears to be a study 
executed by Pintoricchio for his master, Perugino, after a slight sketch by Perugino’ 
‘for the figure of the Apostle John, in his fresco of ‘ St. Peter receiving the Keys, 
‘in the Sistine Chapel. This pen-and-ink drawing, with elaborate folds in the 
mantle, is divided into squares, and seems therefore to have been destined to be 
transferred to the cartoon on a larger scale.5 


And Signor Morelli makes the same remark with regard to two 
other drawings in the collection. He nevertheless emphatically notes 
of the composition, ‘that it is entirely Perugino’s own, though he 
entrusted the designing of the drapery on a smaller scale to his 
friend and former pupil Pintoricchio; both the cartoon and the wall- 
painting itself were entirely executed by the hand of Perugino.’ 

Such keen discrimination is by no means the expression of a hyper- 
‘critical method of inquiry. It is, on the contrary, a logical deduction 
from a comparative study of the two painters which has resulted in a 
familiar acquaintance with their characteristic differences. 


If in representing serious religious subjects Pintoricchio does not come up to 
Perugino, as regards proportionality, finish, and the filling of space; if his forms 
-are not so noble, and the expression of religious sentiment not so deep as in Pietro 
Perugino; yet, on the other hand, Pintoricchio is more spontaneous, more fresh 
-and racy ‘than Perugino; nor does he so often fatigue us by monotony and that con- 
“ventional sweetness which, especially in the productions of his last twenty years, 
make Perugino positively wearisome. Finally, as an imaginary landscape painter 
-Pintoricchio surpasses almost all his contemporaries,* 


5 Pp. 276, 277. § Pp. 284, 285. 
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When Raphael arrived at Perugia, in 1500, and entered Perugino’s 
studio to finish his studies, he was about seventeen years old ; at an 
age, therefore, at which many artists of the Renaissance had already 
produced masterpieces. We have a considerable number of drawings 
by Raphael of this and the following years; some in France, in the 
Louvre and in the Lille Museum, some in England, in the University 
Galleries at Oxford, and the Print Room of the British Museum. 
The National Gallery, which can boast of owning Raphael’s earliest 
known painting, the naive and delightful picture of ‘The Vision of a 
Knight,’ also possesses the master’s carefully finished cartoon for the 
work. If we compare all these early drawings of Raphael, we shall 
have no difficulty in discerning the same technical characteristics in 
all of them: the same treatment of the human figure, the same 
method and manner of drawing the outlines, of arranging the drapery, 
of defining the shadows, and many other details of.execution. But 
if, on the other hand, we compare these authentic drawings by 
Raphael with the Venice Sketch-book from the same point of view, 
we cannot fail to detect the hand of a master whose instincts and 
talent are totally dissimilar. At the same time it cannot be denied 
that a resemblance between the genuine drawings by Raphael and 
those of the Venice Sketch-book may be detected in certain points ; 
these coincidences may be explained by the fact that Pintoricchio, 
all his life through, and Raphael at a certain period of his career as 
an artist, gave their works the common stamp characteristic of the 
Umbrian school generally. 

The collection of drawings in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence 
includes a nnmber of pen-and-ink drawings, which are traditionally 
and correctly ascribed to Pintoricchio. They are, indeed, only slight 
sketches, while the drawings fromm the Venice Sketch-book are highly 
finished studies; but in both we find the same individuality of treat- 
ment of the figure which is characteristic of Pintoricchio, the same 
handling of the pen, the same peculiarities of conception. To give 
but a single instance: Among the female heads in Pintoricchio’s 
sketches in the Uffizi, there is one with a very peculiar head- 
dress, not unlike a curled ram’s horn; this headdress recurs in the 
drawings in the Venice Academy, and again in Pintoricchio’s paint- 
ings. On the other hand, it is never met with in any authentic 
drawing by Raphael, or in any picture by him. This is sufficient 
proof that this head-gear was a peculiarity of the elder master’s 
taste, and may'therefore be accepted as corroborative of his handi- 
work. 

Morelli’s proof, showing that Pintoricchio and not Raphael 
was the master of the Venice Sketch-book, is so complete and 
striking that it seems to me beyond controversy. It is no mere 
hypothesis based on a greater or less mass of probabilities; it is an 
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indisputable fact which can be as positively proved as any other 
scientific proposition. And till very recently no attempt was made 
to controvert Morelli’s argument. Lately, however, Eugéne Miintz, in 
a new edition of his life of Raphael, and in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
has endeavoured to resuscitate the old opinion that the drawings of 
the Venice Sketch-book are the work of Raphael. Since the question 
as to the master of the Venice Sketch-book must be one of supreme 
interest to all who care to trace the artistic development of the 
greatest master of the Renaissance, I think it may be well to analyse 
the argments of Raphael’s French biographer. Monsieur le Professeur 
Miintz begins by attempting to discredit Morelli’s hypothesis, by 
saying that it is that of a mere amateur as distinguished from art 
professors, whose function it is by virtue of their calling to study and 
teach the history of art. Hence, if, as we must infer, the reading 
public are at all times to pin their faith to these official teachers, 
they must accept the utterances of the amateur or the connoisseur 
with grave distrust. While he carries on his studies in our galleries 
and private collections by examining works of art, the professor’s 
more serious task, according to M. Miintz, is to search through ar- 
chives and to set aside critical studies as misleading or open to suspicion. 
Moreover M. Miintz holds it as an article of faith in the study of art, 
that ascriptions of works which have become traditional and have been 
tacitly accepted for centuries are unimpeachable beyond the possibility 
of doubt. Since Professor Bossi, no longer ago than 1816, pronounced 
the Venice Sketch-book to be the work of Raphael, any attempt 
to revise this opinion, which has now become traditional, is to be 
reprehended as sacrilege. Now, as it seems to me, Morelli’s theory as 
to these drawings would be unworthy of our serious consideration 
were it not that of a man who has devoted years to the investigation 
of the subject. Morelli, as is well known, has put forward his views 
as to the Venice Sketch-book in direct connection with his studies of 
the works of Italian masters in the Berlin Gallery. His critical 
deductions are often diametrically opposed to traditional ascriptions ; 
but in spite of this they have been recognised and accepted, not 
always indeed without demur, by the curators of German galleries, 
in Berlin as well as in Dresden and Munich. Dr. Bode of the 
Berlin Museum has lately published his acknowledgment (in the 
Deutsche Literaturseitung, No. 42, 1886) that ‘ Morelli’s decisions 
have been adopted to a very great extent, and with the fullest assent, 
by the directors of the collections in question.’ M. Miintz made an 
unlucky move when he spoke with so much contempt of the indepen- 
dent research of a mere connoisseur, or, as he calls him, ‘ un spirituel 
amateur.’ 

We will now proceed to inquire more closely into the history of 
Raphael’s youthful development from M. Miintz’s point of view, as it 
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is revealed in the critique savante of the Alsatian professor in con- 
trast with the critigue paradoxale of the Italian connoisseur. We 
are told that we must imagine Raphael as having developed his genius 
with great pains. Hence his progress during his stay at Perugia, 
from 1500 to 1504, is supposed to have been very slow and imperfect ; 
indeed, that he wandered about bee-like in search of nutriment. Not- 
withstanding this view we are to suppose that the youth still found 
time to make the cartoons for the frescoes in the cathedral at Siena, 
which Pintoricchio, by his contract—still extant—had pledged him- 
self to execute unaided by any one. Pintoricchio, whom M. Miintz 
very rightly speaks of as a ‘ véritable chef d’école’ (p. 45), is supposed 
to have been incapable at the age ‘of fifty of composing for himself 
these well-known frescoes, though twenty years previously he had 
done work at least as important, as Court painter to the Pope. In 
evidence of the slow and tentative advance made by Raphael in his 
art, M. Miintz adduces the various ‘manners’ in’ which he experi- 
mentally worked—the Umbrian, the Florentine, and the Roman. 
The maniera umbra, he tells us, is conspicuous in the drawings of 
the Venice Sketch-book. Vasari,-indeed, in his rather superficial 
and somewhat unsympathetic life of Raphael, makes use of vague 
expressions in speaking of his Umbrian manner, which he calls 
‘minuta, secca e di poco disegno,’ and from this M. Miintz infers 
that the Venice Sketch-book may very well be pronounced to be by 
Raphael’s hand. In his opinion these drawings were executed 
between the years 1500 and 1504. 

There are, however, serious objections to this assumption on close 
examination. Among these drawings there are some—as is well known 
—from compositions by Signorelli ; some are copied from Mantegna’s 
engraving of the ‘Entombment;’ there is a study from a head by 
Leonardo ; while a great many of the figures can be proved to have 
been designed by Pintoricchio, and some by Perugino. Supposing 
that Raphael copied these drawings from originals by Pintoricchio, 
Perugino, or Signorelli—as M. Miintz opines—we find the same 
technical handling in them all. Thus we are compelled to say that 
in copying them Raphael did not aim at imitating the technique of 
these models, each of whom has a strongly marked manner of his 
own, but translated it, so to speak, into his own mode of expression. 
Thus, in the copy from Mantegna for instance, in spite of the 
identity of the composition, not only is the touch of the outline and 
shading totally different, but the folds of the drapery, the drawing 
of the hands and fingers, are quite altered, so much so, indeed, that 
the character of the original could scarcely be guessed from that of 
the copy. It would be indeed strange if Raphael, who, as we are 
told, developed but slowly, and who therefore had been singularly 
open to the influence of others, and at any rate not yet artiste 
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formé, should nevertheless have had such marked individuality as 
the draughtsman of the Venice Sketch-book manifests throughout. 
In all these drawings the meagre forms of the arms and legs are 
very notable, and in all we discern the same peculiarities in the 
disposal of the draperies, the same heavy folds towards the lower 
edge of the mantle, the same drawing of the ear with the lobe 
curiously independent of the shell, the same form of hand with long 
thin fingers, and finally the long fine penstrokes in the shading— 
obvious characteristics which we do zof find in Raphael’s authenti- 
cated drawings of that very period. And this absence of correspond- 
ence with his. authenticated drawings M. Miintz. tells us may be 
explained by the circumstance that the Venice pen-and-ink drawings 
are executed on rather rough paper; as if the treatment and drawing 
of the limbs, the arrangement of the drapery, and so forth, could be 
different in finished drawings, whether in silver point on prepared 
paper, or in pen-and-ink on common paper. This argument can 
certainly not be accepted as conclusive. 

And what is the result if we compare the pen-and-ink drawings 
of the Venice Sketch-bock with authentic drawings by Raphael, also 
in pen-and-ink and on rough paper, and executed between 1500 and 
1504—at the very time, therefore, when M. Miintz believes the Venice 
Sketch-book to have been filled? There is no lack of capital pen-and- 
ink drawings by Raphael of this date, in various collections, sketches 
for pictures for the most part. For example, there is at Stockholm a 
pen-and-ink drawing for the predella now in the Pinacotheca of the 
Vatican, the ‘ Adoration of the Kings.’ A reduced facsimile of this 
drawing will be found in M. Miintz’s work (p. 79). If we compare 
the figures in this drawing with those of the Venice Sketch book we 
cannot fail to observe that in this the limbs are full and firm, while 
in Pintoricchio’s: drawings at Venice, as has been said, they are 
remarkably slender and lean. In these, again, the shading is almost 
entirely executed with fine cross-hatching, while in the Stockholm 
drawing, as in all of Raphael’s, the shading is produced by uncrossed 
lines following the modelling. 

The centre subject of the predella above mentioned is the ‘ Pre- 
sentation in the Temple,’ and Raphael’s pen-and-ink drawing for this 
picture is in the University Galleries at Oxford. In this drawing 
we find, here and there, a few instances of cross-hatching in the 
shadows ; but their execution is quite unlike that of Pintoricchio in 
the Venice Sketch-book. In Raphael’s work the lines are not close 
together side by side, and the shading generally is not characterised 
by the painful precision which is the rule with Pintoricchio. The 
oval of the faces, too, is very different in the Oxford drawing from 
the type recognisable as Pintoricchio’s in the Venice Sketch-book. 
The set and fall of the drapery has no doubt the general character of 
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Perugino’s school, but when compared with that of Perugino himself 
and of Pintoricchio, certain individual peculiarities are at once per- 
ceptible which are entirely unlike those of either of these Umbrian 
painters. 

Nor is the result different when we compare the minuter 
details of drawings undoubtedly by Raphael with those of the Venice 
drawings. In the splendid collection belonging to Mr. Malcolm of 
Poltalloch, in London, there is a finished study in black chalk of an 
apostle’s head done by Raphael for the picture of the ‘Coronation of 
the Virgin’ painted in r501-—z, and now in the Vatican. In this 
drawing, as well as in that of the head of S. Placidus for the fresco 
in the Church of S. Severo—the drawing, executed in 1595, is now 
in the University Galleries at Oxford—a peculiar modelling of the 
ear is to be noted; it is very round and fleshy, whereas the master 
of the Venice Sketch-book has quite a different notion of the form of 
the ear. Their representation of the form of the hand differs no less 
considerably. Though such divergences are not easy to describe in 
words, their physiognomical importance strikes the eye at once, and 
when once they have been impressed on the mind any mistake seems 
henceforth impossible. 

For all these reasons M. Miintz’s theory that the Venice Sketch- 
book was the work of Raphael between 1500 and 1504 seems quite 
untenable. It is self-evident that not laymen alone, but scientific 
students also, must be unwilling to abandon a traditional opinion 
which they have fully adopted. But after it has been so conclusively 
demonstrated that Pintoricchio and not Raphael was the master of 
the Venice Sketch-book, it is impossible, as it seems to me, to ignore 
the theory or treat it as simply ridiculous; it becomes the duty of 
every scientific inquirer to examine it with care. Among Raphael’s 
recent biographers M. Miintz merits recognition as the first and, till 
now, the only writer who has not evaded the question, but has sifted 
it to the bottom. Still, I cannot say that the results of his investi- 
gation are satisfactory. Henceforth the critic who takes it upon 
himself to assert that the drawings from the Venice Sketch-book are 
by Raphael, must also accept the onus of constructing an hypothesis 
as to the period when he could have executed them. As we possess 
authentic examples of Raphael’s pencil in comparative abundance in 
an unbroken series from about the fifteenth year, we have in them a 
test for every hypothesis that may ascribe this collection to any 
particular epoch of his career. Many circumstances combine to 
favour that of M. Miintz which assigns them to a date between 1500 
and 1504; but, as I have endeavoured to show, this theory collapses 
as soon as it is brought to the inevitable test of comparison. Nor can 
the idea that the drawings are by Raphael be saved by assuming 
that they were executed at any other time. Every connoisseur of 
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experience will at once admit that the circumstances of the case 
make it impossible, not to say absurd, to assert that Raphael could 
have done these drawings either in earlier youth or later in his life- 
time. To me, indeed, it seems quite clear that M. Miintz by his 
antagonism has indirectly proved that though the Venice Sketch- 
book may still indeed be attributed to Raphael, the attribution can 


never be justified. 
JEAN Pav. RICHTER. 





THE EAST END AS REPRESENTED BY 
MR. BESANT. 


Ever since the days of Defoe readers of English have been deeply 
indebted to writers of fiction for the production before their mental 
vision of scenes and facts which would be otherwise unknown to 
them. Thereisno province of science, politics, or philanthropy, that 
has not been illustrated by this form of literature, and mostly with 
lasting benefit to each ; and the great blessing and duty of fellowship 
betwixt man and man have been enforced in a multitude of publica- 
tions and in a great variety of forms. 

Of all living authors of fiction Mr. Walter Besant seems to write 
most directly with high social aims; the East of London is the 


locality he brings before our eyes; and some of his pictures are 
indeed drawn with a master-hand. With a true poet’s instinct he 
at once places his readers face to face with the most impressive of 
his facts. What can be more vivid than the following passage de- 
scribing the effect produced on an imaginative mind by its first con- 
sciousness of the immensity of the multitudes collected in that vast 
area P 


He became haunted by crowds of faces, processions of faces. . . . There were 
millions of them, two millions as nearly as he could count, and he seemed to 
know them all. They were all different, yet all alike in one respect, that they 
were all faces which lacked something. There was no happiness in them, they 
were dull, they had no sunshine in them; they bore no secret fountains of joy 
beneath them; they wanted hope. ... He saw before him the whole of East 
London, the mighty city, the joyless city, the neglected city, the city of the baser 
sort, and he trembled. 


It was with some such feeling of awe that the late Mr. Bancroft, 
on his first arrival from the United States, in reply to an inquiry as 
to what most impressed him in the old country, said, ‘ The fact that 
Iam in a city containing three and a half millions of human beings.’ 
The thought of the overwhelming numbers may well indeed, at first, 
have an oppressive, even a paralysing, effect on any one whose sym- 
pathy with the welfare of his fellow-creatures is highly developed as 
it isin Mr. Besant. But this is usually the first impression only, and 
to leave this idea uncorrected by a more detailed experience is sadly 
unreal and unjust, for the East of London is permeated through and 
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through with influences both secular and religious, all tending, with 
more or less success, to modify the dreariness and sadness so pathetic- 
ally described above. These influences undoubtedly are insufficient 
to overtake the rapid accretion of this vast population; but they 
are leavening and humanizing it throughout, and are the most im- 
portant and hopeful features in its present history. East London is 
neither ‘ neglected’ nor ‘joyless’; still less can it justly be called 
‘the city of the baser sort,’ as if it were exclusively occupied by in- 
habitants of the criminal or lowest class. Wherever two millions of 
the poorer working people are congregated, there must of necessity be 
a proportion who are low in moral as well as in physical welfare; but 
taken as the type of his class the rough East-End workman would be 
given the palm over the loafing cringing West-End idler by any com- 
petent observer. It is, therefore, to be regretted that a writer of 
Mr. Besant’s brilliant powers should present pictures of this portion 
of London which, by systematic suppression of all its more hopeful 
features, are distinctly unfair. Such descriptions are moreover de- 
pressing, and even offensive to the more educated portion of the in- 
habitants. Many of these are living noble lives of active earnest 
work for the improvement of the communities around them; and 
some have united to form an East-End Defence League for the purpose 
of correcting such misapprehensions. 

Dr. Matthew Corner, for nearly twenty years medical officer of 
health of Mile End New Town, writes: 


It would be difficult to trace out the origin of the infatuation, which seems to 
pervade the minds of all people who do not know the East of London, that it is the 
matrix and birthplace of everything typical of penury, disease, and general human 
discomfort. That it has its share of all these mortal infirmities is true enough, 
but the delusion that it is afflicted with anything like the disproportionate quantities. 
ascribed to it should be dispelled by a better acquaintance with the facts. 


Dr. Curshan Corner also, of the Tower Hamlets Dispensary, refers 
thus to this mania for depreciation : 

The inhabitants of East London appear to be themselves becoming infected 
with depreciatory feeling, and as a consequence lose respect fur the locality and for 
themselves; and are coming to think that any discomforts or annoyances, any 
offensive innovations or dangerous nuisances, whether injurious to health or 
disagreeable to neighbours, must be resignedly tolerated because it is East London. 


It is undoubtedly most desirable to secure on behalf of the East 
the fullest amount of sympathy that can possibly be obtained from 
the West End, but this aid would be dearly bought at the cost of the 
self-respect and energy which form so marked a feature in the work 
carried on by the local residents. 

It is not the intention of this article to offer a literary criticism 
on Mr. Besant’s novels. But it seems hard to ignore the graceful 
handling of both plot and local character in ‘ All in a Garden Fair,’ 
the wit and sarcasm of ‘The Seamy Side,’ the ingenious weaving of 
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an impossible situation in ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ and in 
the ‘Children of Gibeon,’ and above all the telling dramatic 
character of special scenes in each and all. 

But many readers seek for much more than mere amusement in 
these pages, and the founding of the People’s Palace is a brilliant 
proof, not only of Mr. Besant’s resources in the way of suggestion, 
but also of the prompt readiness of the wealthier classes to forward 
any scheme that offers a fair hope of giving comfort and relief to the 
working people. 

The most satisfactory feature in Mr. Besant’s treatment of the 
methods by which such help can be extended lies in the fact that 
all the plans which he puts forward have already been tested and 
tried in various places. Good women of gentle birth and breeding 
have for years been living and working in the East End. They 
differ only from Angela Messenger and Valentine Eldridge in the 
amount of their worldly goods, and in their open avowal of a religious 
motive for their work. There are now four workrooms opened by 
ladies for the employment of needlewomen, conducted on the soundest 
business principles, and where the workers are properly treated and 
paid. The first of these was founded by a clergyman; and if we want 
the living model of a Christian layman, ready to sacrifice personal 
ambition and social enjoyment for the benefit of his poorer brethren, 
we find it in the life of Lord Shaftesbury, instinct with reality and 
fervour, the genuine result of Christian thought and duty, and so 
far exceeding the somewhat shadowy personalities of Mr. Besant’s 
heroes. ’ 

What seems strange and uncalled for in this author is his sys- 
tematic suppression of all the efforts made on behalf of the poor by 
any religious body, or from any acknowledged religious motive. Not 
being himself in sympathy with these influences, he despises them and 
ignores their results. The following is one among many passages 
which could be cited : 

They also made the discovery, made by many before them, that all well-dressed 
people go to church or chapel, and that those who are not well dressed stay away. 
... Therefore it would seem at first sight as if religion begins with a frock coat, 
and the man in the workman’s jacket does not feel any necessity for religion. This 
is a most truly wonderful outcome of civilization. There seems no active hostility 
to church or chapel. Religion appears to most of the people a very harmless 
thing, but they don’t want it for themselves, And if a man lacks the religious 
sense, how shall another man restore it to him? Perhaps when one lives for ever 
in‘a great crowd, one’s personality is destroyed and each man thinks only of the 
crowd. 

Now there are few observers who will deny that the usual effect 
of living in a great crowd is to lessen the sense of brotherhood and 
fellowship and to make the individual selfish. Dwellers in large 
towns are insensible to the fortunes of their neighbours; public spirit 
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is not highly developed in them; they keep to themselves, they are 
selfish. It is to the rapid aggregation of masses of persons, all nearly 
in the same condition of life, that this materialising influence is due. 
The counteracting forces of religious life and teaching have been in- 
sufficient to restrain this hardening result, from the simple fact that 
they have been in a minority. There have not been enough teachers 
to equal the needs of the multitudes, and thus selfish influences have 
prevailed, not because the poor look upon religion as a useless or in- 
different matter, but because they have drifted into ways of life which 
are incompatible with any religious profession. Therefore a lower stan- 
dard is adopted, and naturally they turn away from religious rites and 
religious services. Yet even as to church attendance the case is not 
so bad as Mr. Besant implies, for the census taken lately by a Non- 
conformist newspaper shows far better results than the sweeping 
expressions quoted above seek to convey, and yet this census took no 
account of mission services or school services, or of any undenomi- 
national services, so that a large addition would have to be made to 
these figures if a just estimate is to be formed. Those whose duty 
leads them to preach the Gospel to the poor know well that men do 
not lack the ‘religious sense’ necessarily one whit more among the 
working classes than elsewhere, and, moreover, that the opening of 
the human heart to that sense is everywhere due to some teaching 
from ‘another man.’ 

But when this ‘other man’ belongs to the Church of England, 
or apparently to any organised body of ‘teachers, Mr. Besant will 
have none of him. It would indeed be difficult from the mass of con- 
tradictions contained in his various stories to eliminate any plan or 
scheme which could possibly meet Mr. Besant’s ideas. His best and 
most intelligible expression asserts well and explicitly the superiority of 
face-to-face Christianity over any method of persuasion to be derived 
from institutions. He brings out very successfully the value of social 
and friendly intercourse and of healthy recreation, his tendency being 
to exaggerate the value of these, and to erect them into panaceas 
against degradation and vice; while in his continual objection to 
all organised teaching he invariably ignores the initial difficulty of 
the overwhelming numbers. Organisation of some kind must be 
attempted, and if the poor are to be helped let us not teach them to 
quarrel with their best friends. Can anything be more profoundly 
unfair than the inferences sought to be established in the following 
passage ? . 

This time the recipients of the circular to the clergy did answer. . . . Search 
had been made, and no such marriage had been discovered. Some sent useless 
returns, finding the marriage of a certain Hamblin a hundred years: back, and 
demanding the reward by return of post. When it did not come they wrote 
again, asking indignantly for the cause of delay, and threatening legal proceedings. 
Others, while admitting that their search had been fruitless, took the opportunity 
of advocating the claims of their ‘Restoration Fund,’ their ‘Increase of Beneficed 
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Clergy Stipend Fund,’ their ‘Soup Kitchen,’ their ‘ Pickled Onions’ Fund, their 
‘Fund for enabling the Clergy to see their way out of it,’ their ‘ Deaconesses’ 
Aprons Fund,’ their Schools, their ‘Sisters’ Cold Shoulder of Mutton Fund,’ their 
«Impoverished Bishops Fund,’ their Homes, their ‘ Penitentiaries,’ and their Grand 
National Society for the Pauperisation of the British People, officered entirely by 
the bishops and clergy of the Church of England, and embracing the aims and 
objects of all the preceding minor societies. No fewer than twenty-five sent in a bill 
for time spent in conducting the search. Eight hundred and thirty-seven curates, 
answering for their rectors and vicars, hinted at the patronage of the Hamblins, 
which consisted of one small living, and their own unappreciated merits. Three 
hundred and sixty-five asked for nominations to city schools for théir boys. One 
hundred and fifty-two asked for scholarships on the city companies’ foundations for 
sons about to go to Oxford or Cambridge. Allalike addressed the advertisers in terms 
of affectionate intimacy as if they were all-round grateful personal friends who could 
refuse each other nothing, .. . and most of them exhibited a proficiency in mendacity 
to be equalled by no other profession. 

It is most probable that no other profession would have left 
such offensive expressions as these unnoticed and unchastised. But 
the known dignity and patience of the clergy give an impunity 
which has not been worthily used in this case. The best and most 
complete answer to these remarks may, strangely enough, be found 
in Mr. Besant’s own pages. The description in the ‘Children of 
Gibeon’ of the assistant priest attributes to him a career of absolute 
self-devotion and sacrifice, and yet this narrative is from beginning 
to end a sneer. But it gives a picture which may be found in most 
parishes in the East End, and it well deserves attention. 


It is a kind of life which has one great distinctive quality; it has perceived very 
plainly that there is a kind-of life possible to all who choose to follow it, which is 
an imitation, however humble, of the great Exemplar. . . . In fact, no hermit, no 
solitary, no friar of orders grey, black, white, blue, green, yellow, buff, indigo, 
magenta, mauve, or alezan, ever more diligently followed that Exemplar than do 
the men of this kind. At the age of twenty-three—that is to say, as early as it is 
possible to them—they absolutely renounce for ever the world and all its delights ; 
they give up society, art, culture, learning, and pleasures of every kind; they 
plunge head foremost into a vast ocean, murky and cloudy, whose waves have no 
brightness and whose waters have no smiles. They become, in fact, assistant priest 
or curate in a parish of poverty; they are the slaves all day long of the people; 
they cease to have any individual life; they have no longer any pursuits. 

It is a comparatively unimportant detail in such a life that the man has a 
church where he must perform certain duties. Yet these take time. He has to 
read prayers or to sing mattins and evensong; he marries and baptises; he has once 
a week to provide a discourse always full of new thoughts, powerful logic, and 
words which burn—at least, these things are expected. It does not really matter 
in the least what he preaches in a place like Hoxton, because no one ever goes to 
church. Generally he preaches a set of doctrines which the British working-man 
is just as likely to embrace as he is to abandon the franchise, or to dissolve his 
trades-unions, or to give up his beer, or to join goody clubs. But his real work is 
outside his church. He is the almoner of the parish; he is always administering 
charitable funds, finding out deserving cases, and dividing eighteenpence equally 
between thirteen poor persons. He is a professor of the conduct of life; because 
weaker brethren get drunk, he has to wear a nasty little blue ribbon, and may not 
look upon the amber and the froth of the cheerful pewter. He lives with the 
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greatest frugality, and gives away all that he can spare... . Of late years he has 
been expected, who has neither art nor culture, to become the prophet of culture 
and the fosterer of art; and now on the top of all these duties he has had imposed 
upon him the care of providing and devising amusements, holidays, excursions, 
clubs, and institutes for the young and old. 


The next passage alludes to the priest’s religious duties, always 
with the same sneer, the same implied inference that this work 
might become good if religion were swept out of it. He makes the 
priest decline to consider the subject of work and wages, as if religion 
blotted out all interest in such matters. 

Throughout all his utterances Mr. Besant proceeds on the 
assumption that no clergyman is competent to assist in any educa- 
tional work. And yet it is to the zeal and care for the poor evinced 
by the Bishop of Bedford and his clergy that the East of London 
owes the foundation of the Oxford House in Bethnal Green, which 
was opened two years ago for the purpose of enabling University 
men, chiefly laymen, though not excluding some few clerical visitors, 
to ‘take part in the furtherance of Christianity and education, and 
the bettering of the moral and sanitary condition of the various 
neighbourhoods.’ The last report states : 


The work itself is varied, but the principal part is in connection with working- 
men’s clubs, . . . The Oxford House Club numbers about 220 members. . . . There 
is a debating society, a dramatic society, a glee society, and a cricket and football 
club, all managed by Oxford men. Classes and lectures are given on scientific, 
historical, and religious subjects. . 

In another club, under the management of the Oxtord House, 
now numbering over 300 members, there is a night school, a 
Bible class, a sick fund, a loan society, and an athletic society. 
The Mape Street Club is for the rougher class of men; the St. 
John’s Club is for clerks. From the same report it appears that 
three larger works especially occupy the attention of the Oxford 
House. The first is a scheme for the federation of all the working- 
men’s clubs in London which are not political and which do not sell 
intoxicating drinks. The Earl of Jersey is the president of this 
federation, and it promises to be a great success. The second is a 
system by which lectures are provided, free of any charge, to any insti- 
tute for working-men in London. The third is the Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion of the Trades of East London, already open in the People’s Palace. 
Thirteen concerts and entertainments have been provided for different 
neighbourhoods by the members of this House. Sixteen University 
men have resided there for more than a month during the year, and 
twelve more have come on certain days in the week to carry on 
branches of work. 

The kindred and much larger institution known as Toynbee 
Hall is almost identical in its aims, which are ‘to provide education 
and the means of recreation and enjoyment for the people, to inquire 
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into the condition of the poor, and to consider and advance plans 
calculated to promote their welfare.’ The development of this enter- 
prise by the opening of Toynbee Hall and the gradual enlargement 
of its sphere of work were, as in the previous case, due to the care 
and culture of a clergyman, the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, one of that 
body whom Mr. Besant would fain persuade us ‘has neither art nor 
culture.’ In the printed programme of this work there are ten 
literary or scientific societies, one of which is a free library and 
reading-room, open daily, Sundays included. The summer session 
for this year includes five groups of classes and reading parties, em- 
bracing a great variety of subjects in English literature, philosophy, 
and history. Instruction in French, German, and Latin is also 
offered. Another group gives teaching in vocal and instrumental 
music, as well as freehand drawing and shorthand. The course on 
natural history includes practical geology, chemistry with laboratory 
at work, botany, physiology with dissections and microscope, and a 
lecture on practical biology. The last group teaches carpentering 
and wood-carving. The Saturday lectures during last winter included 
a variety of distinguished names. In this very list Mr. Besant’s own 
name is included. It seems scarcely credible that he should actually 
proceed immediately after to print and publish the passage quoted 
above. The description of Mr. Barnett’s work in Toynbee Hall leads 
naturally on to the report of his own more personal efforts among 
his parishioners of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel. Organisations for clubs, 
entertainments, relief of sick and needy, country excursions, mothers’ 
meetings, and what may be called the usual parochial work, are here 
in full energy, as in so many other places. The special feature peculiar 
to the place is the fine art exhibition. This has now been opened for 
several successive years, the visitors last year amounting to 46,763. 
On the walls were masterpieces by Leighton, Watts, Herkomer, and 
other distinguished artists. New buildings have been erected, which 
will facilitate the repetition of these exhibitions throughout the 
year. 

The annual money value of work originated for the poor by the 
clergy in each parish in East London may perhaps enable outsiders 
partly to estimate its importance, though it is far from representing 
its essential merit. The sum of 1,200/. a year is a by no means 
unusual amount paid for social and charitable objects in a single 
parish. Such an outlay must surely make no small difference in 
such a neighbourhood as Hoxton. It pays the rent of rooms for 
classes, recreation, institutes, clubs, and gymmnasia for men and 
women ; also it occasionally gives a nurse’s lodgings and food for the 
sick—in short, it provides every comforting, humanising, and elevat- 
ing influence which the experience and energy of the incumbent can 
devise for the good of his people. 

There is a strong local colouring in each parish. The aims must 
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of course be generally identical, but the methods vary greatly. 
For instance, in the parish of St. Augustine’s, Settles Street, 
Commercial Road, one very salient peculiarity is the existence of 
classes and services in Hebrew for the Jews who abound in that 
neighbourhood, as well as in German for people of that nation. 
Hebrew classes and controversial instruction to the Jews are also 
actively carried on in St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, where the bounty of 
the late Mr. Octavius Coope built up so noble a church. There is 
indeed no apathy here. Besides the work among Jews and Germans, 
the parish possesses a great variety of energetic enterprises for the 
good of the 14,000 parishioners—one of the best of which is Mr. 
Robinson’s course of historical lectures to working-men. These are 
made most interesting, and are capitally attended. Mr. Robinson 
always employs the second half of the time allotted to the lecture 
in reading carefully selected passages from English authors, illus- 
trating the particular part of the history treated. In this way 
he brings before the working-men such authors as Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Sir Walter Scott, Kingsley, &c. Visitation of lodging- 
houses, open-air services, temperance and band of hope societies, are 
in full operation, as well as a fathers’ meeting for the older men, 
which enjoyed a delightful excursion to Cambridge. There is con- 
siderable testimony to the especial usefulness of these fathers’ meet- 
ings. They are frequently entirely conducted by ladies, who give very 
interesting details of the humanising effect of quiet conversation, 
interesting reading, and personal influence on these poor fellows. 
With these, as with most other persons, religious conviction follows 
good instruction; the habit of church-going is an effect, more than 
a cause, of this change of tone, but it is sure to follow in the end. 

In the .parish of St. Philip’s, Stepney, Mr. Vatcher has produced 
a most delightful change in the appearance of a piece of neglected 
ground at the back of the London Hospital. This open space, 
formerly dedicated to cats and broken bottles, is the property of the 
Brewers’ Company. By Mr. Vatcher’s earnest representations the 
Company was induced to throw it open to the public for ever. It is 
now laid out as a delightful garden, containing seats, lawns beauti- 
fully watered and mown, ferneries, a drinking fountain, an aviary, 
a pool for waterfowl, a sheltered summer-house for delicate people, 
with pigeons and birds flying about, not one of which has ever been 
stolen or hurt by the visitors. A money-box hangs at the gate 
suggesting, but hardly asking, contributions. The amount put in 
during the first twelvemonth was 25/7. It is most satisfactory to 
observe the poor men and women sitting resting there, quietly 
reading or watching the waterfowl. The whole extent of the ground 
is under an acre, and it is therefore impossible to admit children ; but 
their interests have not been neglected, a sufficient playground 
having been provided for them, where they may be seen any day at 
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their games under the kind supervision of a teacher, or often of 
Mr. Vatcher himself. There are special classes and services here for 
the blind, a great variety of evening parties and concerts for recrea- 
tion; but the special care and knowledge devoted to the subject of 
female emigration by Mrs. Vatcher would take many pages to 
describe in all its fulness, and is becoming of world-wide importance. 
Leaving the Brewers’ Garden and going down Philpott Street, the 
office of the East London Nursing Society may be observed at No. 49. 
This house is interesting as having been the place to which Edward 
Denison, in all his youthful enthusiasm and goodness, came down to 
live amongst the poor. The faithful women who attend the sick 
poor in their own homes, and whose work emanates from that centre, 
are indeed emulators of his self-devotion and energy. No better 
woman’s work can well be devised than this. It is of course mainly 
supported by West-End donations, but it possesses the confidence 
and approbation of all those portions of the East End in which it is 
established; and, though it nurses all who need, irrespective of 
creed or opinion, it affords additional testimony to the usefulness of 
the parochial clergy in East London, being established parochially, 
and its funds being met by local contributions. Hard by, across the 
Commercial Road, is Christ Church, Watney Street, where Mr. Jay 
administers all help in strict combination with the Charity Organisa- 
tion Committee. No relief is given away excepting to the sick; 
but a special effort was successfully carried out last winter for supply- 
ing halfpenny dinners to children, who came for them in hundreds. 
The organisation was so good that at that low price the expense was 
fully met. 

At some distance from this locality, and a good deal farther East, 
the parish of St. John’s, Isle of Dogs, deserves especial notice. In 
the Parish Magazine, edited by the Rev. Maurice Stack, the follow- 


ing passage occurs :— 


The attendance at church still continues to improve, not by fits and starts, but 
by a steady flow which knows no ebb. . . . One most encouraging sign is the large 
proportion of men who attend the House of God. It is often said that the church 
is not in touch with the working classes; this is quite a delusion as regards our 
parish. . . . The Sunday schools have further increased in numbers; we could 
take more children if we only had a larger staff of teachers—it is true that there 
are 41 teachers, 17 men and 24 women, but then there are 477 children, and large 
classes are not easily managed. 


Here we find also a penny bank with 365 depositors, and a sick 
benefit club with 106 members; also a building society which invites 
working-men to become their own landlords, and in which 465 shares 
have been taken up out of the 500 to which the society is limited. 
Mr. Stack speaks thus of his district visitors, who, he says, are as 
poor as the women they call upon, and who number 36: ‘They do 
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their work splendidly, more regularly’ and thoroughly than inter- 
mittent visitors from the West End.’ 

It is impossible in this limited space to do justice to the varied 
character of all that is done by the clergy in East London. In many 
parishes containing 6,000, 8,000, and 10,000 inhabitants, the clergy 
are the only educated gentlemen, and the one centre of help and 
comfort to the poor. 

Stress has been here especially laid on the secular rather than on 
the religious side of the work done. To readers who may be ready 
to accept Mr. Besant’s assertion that the words uttered in church by 
the preachers are absolutely of no moment whatsoever, nothing more 
can be said. But, though the ignoring of these and other spiritual 
forces may be an easy way out of a subject for which Mr. Besant feels 
no sympathy, it will hardly satisfy inquirers who seek the whole of the 
facts, and these establish the conviction that more has been accom- 
plished on behalf of the poor by the influence of religious teachers 
than by any other power whatsoever. 

It is a pleasanter task to turn from these misleading utterances 
to the really admirable part of Mr. Besant’s books. When he invites 
and challenges all dwellers in ease and luxury, and especially in 
leisure, to come down and see how their brethren and sisters are 
living, he does indeed show us the real, the ‘more excellent way.’ 
Whoever does this heartily and with an open mind will not long 
hold off from the saintly and noble band who have been the pioneers, 
and who are still striving against such fearful odds: for although the 
clergy are bringing to bear on their fellow-sufferers all that spiritual 
fellowship, education, culture, music, art, and personal service can 
effect, the establishment of these benefits is only as yet in its com- 
mencement. By reason of the overwhelming numbers the work may 
be looked upon only as sketched out. 

The cry is still, ‘We want men.’ Until the-number of educated 
workers is less inadequate, results must appear imperfect, while the 
sense of the all-pervading multitude numbs the energy and daunts 
the zeal of all but the bravest. Each worker must frankly accept the 
fact that he cannot deal effectually with more than a limited number. 
Intimate personal acquaintance is the best method for obtaining a 
lasting influence. The reserve of poor people is so complete and so 
habitual that their more educated friends are hardly yet beyond the 
threshold of the temple of friendship: a structure hard to build up 
in all its fulness of blessing to both the classes it should seek to 
unite. 

District visitors are among the many agents scorned by Mr. 
Besant; and he has a theory that the poor dislike the visits of accre- 
dited persons. The exact contrary is the experience of numbers of 
long-tried workers. Immediate admission and often a cordial welcome 
are offered as soon as the official intention of the visits is explained ; 
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but no people knew better than the poor how to say ‘Not at home’ 
to unauthorised visitors. But the numbers allotted to each visitor 
are too apt to be impossibly large. Something nearer to the Elberfeld 
system, which placed one poor family under the intimate care and 
guidance of one rich one, would be far more effectual, if it could be 
accomplished. Some of the clergy have established the fullest 
conditions of friendship and confidence with individual working-men. 
In one case a man, who at first showed them the door, became touched 
by their persistent kindness to his sick wife, and is now working with 
them, day and night, with the zeal of an apostle. 

It is from the splendid firmness and steadfastness of working-men 
that so much may be hoped for. Why has Mr. Besant exhibited 
these fine inherent qualities in so disagreeable a light? The whole 
character of Sam and of Melenda is forced and exaggerated, though 
the power of friendship displayed by the latter is beautiful and quite 
true to nature. Here again he strays into his curious tendency 
always to quarrel with and attack the very persons who are trying to 
do the things he wishes to see undertaken. Why else does he write 
such a passage as this ? 

There was then no help to be got from man, not even from those who go con- 
tinually among the people, and see their sufferings and the patience of the girls 
every day. There are men and women working perpetually for every other 


possible class, but none for the workgirl. She alone is left unprotected and un- 
heeded, and ‘no man regardeth her.’ 


This is a gross misstatement ; but the following is worse : 


She may rely upon getting no help from anybody, certainly none from her 
brothers, who, poor fellows, have to pay for their clubs, their drinks, and their 
amusements, and cannot do what they would wish fur their sisters; none from the 
political economist, to whom an ilJ-paid workgirl illustrates in a: most satisfactory 
way the beneficent law of supply and demand, ordained by the Creator in the day 
when He created man and woman for the advantage of the middleman, chosen of 
his race, and for the development of His next noblest creation, the manufacturer ; 
none from politicians, because they think that the working-woman will never be a 
danger to any party; none, alas! from ladies, because their injustice is too old and 
stale, and the ‘ Song of the Shirt,’ which has been sung for forty years, is known by 
heart, and the sight of the sister who never cries out or complains is familiar, and 
because of that strange hardness of women’s heart towards women, which is a 
wonderful and a monstrous thing. Nor will the working-girl expect any help from 
her own class, because they have not learned to combine, and there is none to 
teach them; and the sharp lessons, including thwacks, kicks, hammerings, ratten- 
ing, and boycotting, by which the working-men were forced and driven into their 
unions, are impossible for the girls. 


The inconsistency which enables Mr. Besant to express in all 
their beautiful reality the characteristics of such lives as those of 
Valentine and Angela, and yet seriously to dwell on the ‘monstrous 
hardness’ of women to each other, which he actually appears to 
believe in and even to specify as one of the causes of distress among 
workgirls, is so stupendous, that it is next to impossible to imagine 
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that he is serious in what he is saying. Does any educated person 
dream that the women of the prosperous classes can affect the labour 
market at all—either by an artificial interference with prices, or by 
any outside intervention into the right of employer and employed to 
make their own contracts? What ladies can do is, to raise the 
others by every possible influence that can affect them religiously, 
socially, or physically. They can educate so as to lift workers out 
of the million of the unskilled up to the higher level of the 
skilled, for it is on the ignorance and incapacity of the former 
section that the avidity of the employer mainly depends for the 
acquisition of his ill-gotten gains. Mr. Besant notices, with a com- 
mendable severity, that the natural protectors of these poor creatures 
leave them to struggle in the hopeless contest, whilst they are them- 
selves living in comparative self-indulgence. But he almost simul- 
taneously proceeds to draw his readers into the inference that the 
educated portion of womankind in Christian England is absolutely 
callous to the wants of the wage-earners, indifferent to their welfare, 
and blind to their sufferings. 

This is a heavy indictment. But what are the facts? With strong 
practical energy they seek present attainable results rather than 
future political possibilities. 

Consequently we find an increasing proportion of educated women 
in the present day not only occupied with philanthropic work, but 
preparing and training themselves for it by careful intellectual and 
practical study. And though many more workers are wanted to 
carry out what is being done, women can now confidently point to a 
galaxy of names famous by the established success of their long-tried 
efforts. 

A few may be cited as instances—e.g. Mrs. Buckton of Leeds and 
Miss Fay Lankester in sanitary work, Miss Davenport Hill, Miss 
Louisa Twining, Mrs. Charles, Miss Hall, Lady Lothian, and Miss 
Augusta Spottiswoode as poor law guardians, and, most splendid of 
all, Miss Octavia Hill and Miss Emma Cons as improvers of the 
dwellings of the working-classes. Mrs. Alison has shown how women 
can be well employed and supported by means of their own needle- 
work, and she has now added her room in Holborn to the three 
others consolidated under Lady Marian Alford’s Needlework 
Registry in Westminster, which is managed with extreme ability by 
Miss Burke. Supreme in its importance as a resource and outlet 
for all the suffering we know and deplore, is the really vast work of 
colonisation and emigration, in which department three names stand 
conspicuous as pioneers—viz. Lady Gordon Cathcart, Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, and Viscountess Ossington. These are aided less magnifi- 
cently in money only, but none the less effectually as to soundness of 
results, by the Hon. Mrs. Joyce, Mrs. Ross, Mrs. Vatcher, and many 
more, who carry on well-selected emigration as much in the interests of 
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the colonies as of the sufferers at home. We ust also include the 
noble help given to the working class by the Countess of Meath, who 
devotes to this one aim a donation of two thousand a year; and, 
though the ever-lengthening list cannot be completed here, in a 
review of woman’s work nursing must not be forgotten, in which so 
many devoted followers of Miss Nightingale are giving their lives in 
the service of the poor. 

Let no one for one moment think that it is intended in this 
remonstrance to convey the idea that enough has been done, or that 
more than a portion of the necessary ground has been covered. 

But when Mr. Besant is able, as well as willing, to aid suffering 
humanity by his really remarkable genius, it is unjust in him to 
reiterate in spoken words and by his pen that the lesson taught 
by the ‘Song of the Shirt’ have been forgotten, and that all the 
noble utterances in the same sense that have been so constantly 
expressed in the literature of the last decade have failed to meet 
with any response. 

A description of the institutions on behalf of women would fill a 
volume. Suffice it to say that the four largest—viz. the Girls’ Friendly, 
the Society for Befriending Young Servants, the Young Women’s Help 
Society, and the Young Women’s Christian Association—include fully 
300,000 persons in their work. These and many more are proofs 
of the existence of sympathy in a great variety of persons, and they 
can exhibit excellent results. Anecdotes in proof of their value 
would fill many pages. It is enough to say here that the basis of 
their influence rests on the acknowledged willingness of ladies to 
extend sympathy, advice, help in sickness, protection in travelling, 
lodgings when out of employ, and general assistance at all times to 
unmarried women engaged in every variety of occupation. Their 
machinery extends all over the United Kingdom and to several of the 
colonies, but the demand for more help is still in advance of the 
supply. 

Mr. Lakeman, factory inspector over the Central London district, 
has stated that in that district alone there are 69,000 women em- 
ployed in factories. Moreover, in an exhaustive report ! which is printed 
at the close of this paper, Mr. Lakeman shows the very low wages 
(sometimes even none at all) given to the learners at an age when life 
is especially fraught with temptation, the result of which must have an 
inevitably disastrous effect on the lives of these girls. In all this Mr. 
Lakeman most fully confirms the admiral picture of the poor work- 
girl’s life portrayed by Mr. Besant. Such delineations are invaluable 
for the further enlargement of ideas required for the general compre- 
hension of the problem; but workgirls in Hoxton will have little cause 
to bless Mr. Besant, if the perusal of his pages leads them away from 
the religious and friendly helpers to be found there as elsewhere in 


1 See pp. 376, 377- 
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the East End. The prevalence of industries supplied by female 
labour attracts a large number of women to that neighbourhood. 
Many of these are widows, with families of young children to support. 
The neglected condition of these children in the hours when the 
schooling was over, and the mothers still away at work; engaged 
the attention of a group of ladies. These children are now taken 
into a comfortable room, where each child receives three good meals 
a day, and where they are carefully attended. Payment is received 
from the mothers, who fetch their children home whenever they 
return from work. The extraordinary improvement in the de- 
meanour, language, and health of these children since they have 
been kept out of the streets is a signal proof of the value of this 
intelligent effort for their good. 

But, alas! little good can come to the workers themselves until, 
by fearless and continual exposure of their sufferings, a more complete 
knowledge of their home life and general condition is forced upon the 
masters. In all this political economy is blamed for much of which 
it is innocent. It is difficult to resist the conviction that ordinary 
employers systematically hold aloof from any acquaintance with the 
home life of their workmen. Not long agoa lady, travelling along 
one of the East London railways, fell into conversation with a fellow- 
traveller. The latter stated that she had quite a hundred women in 
her employ in some factory. On this the first lady made some inquiries 
as to the mode of life of the workers, how they obtain their mid- 
day meal, and where they lived. The reply was short and summary, 
‘Oh! I know nothing about that.” The West-End lady cared and 
thought for their good ; the East-End employer did not. 

This indifference is not universal. In Messrs. Spottiswoode’s, in 
Cassell’s, and, thank God! in many other places, the thoughtful 
care for the employed makes such establishments schools of virtue 
for the young, and abodes of respectability for the adults. A more 
interesting field for illustration could perhaps hardly be suggested to 
the genius of writers of fiction than some narrative which would 
lay fairly side by side the effects of the good and evil influences 
which are in such sharp contrast in these poor neighbourhoods. 
That earnest friend to the poor, Mr. Lakeman, whose statistics have 
been already alluded to, has’ thought of appealing to certain 
employers to put themselves into direct communication with any 
or all of the great societies already mentioned, so as to ensure pro- 
tection and care during the autumn and winter months to workers 
at the season trades. These trades are: artificial-flower-making, 
book-binding, bonbon-making, collar-making, clothing for men, 
costume and skirt-making, fancy-box-making, millinery, mantle, 
shirt, and scarf-making. In these trades are employed not less 
than 30,000 females in the city of London alone. 

Mr. Lakeman remarks: 
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In these trades there are more fluctuations in continuity than in most others, 
for besides being season trades, labour in them is redundant, therefore in slack times 
misery is the more extended. It is to the advantage of masters to secure the most 
competent labour they can; when hands are discharged they must seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, so that their services are not available when the season trades 
revive. In the book-binding trade especially, all good hands are kept on ata loss 
for three days or less per week, and they receive about three shillings per week as 
wages. I have heard of sore trials undergone by the young girls of this trade. 
The pinch comes, with fearful temptations to make life endurable. With an almost 
empty pocket, companions in adversity are found, cheaper lodgings are procured, 
and then the first downward step istaken. . . . Want first, exigency next, bad © 
companions in low lodging-houses next, and the fatal step—the last. 


After especially commending the strictness of the rules adopted 
by the Girls’ Friendly Society to preserve the good character of its 
members, Mr. Lakeman continues thus: 

I would. propose that females employed in season trades be not lost sight of by 
their masters, whose interest it is to retain their services. I think that trades 
should be kept separate, that all occupiers of factories and workshops be invited to 
contribute to the support of their workers on condition of the latter remaining in 
the homes, so that when wanted they would be found in as virtuous and fit a con- 
dition as when they left their employment: I believe that many employers would 
help in proportion to the numbers discharged, for they would thus be enabled to 
find their skilled workers; with a guarantee that in the interim their lives had been 
well protected. If out of the hundreds of employers in the season trades, many of 
them very rich, a fair proportion would recognise this scheme, a vast strength in 
their position would be manifest to employers in other occupations, and the prin- 
ciple of securing respectability among workwomen would be adopted. 


There are seven homes for workgirls in various parts of London, 
all known as ‘Lady Aberdeen’s Homes,’ which are on a very suitable 
scale and plan for what Mr. Lakeman suggests. The lodgings pro- 
vided for the Girl’s Friendly Society’s members, and those belonging 
to the kindred societies, might well be extended under their own 
present organisation. No better line of extension could be devised, 
and who can now ignore the crying need of the case of these poor 
girls? But to accomplish it a large increase of intelligent work and 
sympathy is required, and more workers and more money must be 
obtained. 

A healthy action on the conscieuce of employers, with a view to 
evoking a higher sense of their responsibilities and of their oppor- 
tunities, can only be obtained by a steadfast effort to bring the facts 
home to them, and thus to establish everywhere a higher standard of 
duty in these most important matters. 

In this most noble field of enterprise Mr. Besant will always be a 
leader of men. Is it too much to hope that henceforward he will 
know who are his best coadjutors ? 


Jane StTuart-WortTLey. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CHURCH-GOING. 


A DIALOGUE ON HyYMNs. 


A. ARE you going to church this afternoon? 

B. No. 

A. You rebel against the morning service; you say it is too long 
for real devotion or benefit; why do not you attend a shorter service 
instead? You are not of those who ‘forsake the assembling’ of 
Christians together, in theory or in feeling ; why do so in practice ? 

B. 1 do not consider that I forsake it in practice. I attend church 
with moderate frequency. 

A. Very moderate. 

B. But you must excuse me if I do not quite reach the level of 
clerical households in appreciation of the existing church services. 
I am afraid I shall pain you by what I say, but to tell the truth 
(since you have broached the subject) there is a great deal in church 
services as at present conducted which seems to me to jar with rather 
than promote devotion. Long habit deadens you to that which I, 
a poor sinner needing help to a devout frame of mind, feel acutely. 
You good Christians, constantly engaged in the ordering of these 
‘functions’ according both to the law of the Prayer-Book and the 
devotional taste of the day, do not realise how the details of the 
performances strike those outside your circle. 

A. I suppose I cannot; but it is at least open to question whether 
the fault be not in the mind that finds the services hinder rather 
than help. You intimate that the ‘details of the performances’ 
strike you unfavourably—put you into a cavilling, critical, non- 
devotional frame of mind; in short, that the services fail utterly 
to 

Uplift your heart to the great Consistory. 


B. Yes. You express pretty fairly my meaning. 

A, But you must be aware, you must admit, that in the experi- 
ence of thousands this is not so. Innumerable Christians find these 
services devotional, soul-inspiring, comforting, ennobling. 

B. My good creature, I am not denying it. But I will maintain 
that they do so in spite of lamentable blots and holes to which I 
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refer. Thank -God, there is still a great deal of piety in England ; 
you, and thousands of adorable unknown saints like you, have a fonds 
pieux which can sustain your devotion in presence of worse hindrances 
than I complain of in church. You soar above them—the eyes of 
your understanding are not opened to them—but I am not sure that 
you are right. 

A. Surely it can be no duty to rouse our critical understanding 
to pick faults, and so (inevitably) to occupy the whole field of our 


mind, when 
Will, reason, understanding, heart, and sense 


ought all to be drawn into the supreme act of worship. 

B. Surely it can be no duty to tolerate in the supreme act of 
worship any contributions but of the best. Granted that numbers of 
pious souls simply float over—that many cannot even perceive the 
checks and jars that are patent to others—yet I want you to see that 
you, the pious souls, are culpable in this matter. I do not say that 
you should occupy your mind during the service with a running 
commentary of criticism, striking out this and amending that. Such 
would be indeed, not a hindrance, but a fatality to devotion. But 
what I am urging is that you ought at other times seriously to con- 
sider the real character and purport of your doings and sayings and 
singings in church with the same directness as a painter his picture 
or a poet his poem— 

A. For a person who attends church ‘with moderate frequency ’ 
this is fair preaching. 

B. —whereas, as things are, far from considering the subject with 
any directness, pious people are too often thoroughly conventionalised 
about it. In church you tolerate—nay, you cling to—things 
which you would scout anywhere else. And so doing you injure 
the quality of your own devotion; and, worse still, you hinder 
outsiders from coming nearer. They are revolted by the factitious 
accompaniments, the hard, smooth painted shell, the unreal language 
of English church observances. I admit that outsiders are often not 
so quick as they might and should be to recognise the kernel of 
sweet, sound piety which is under this hard conventional shell. But 
the fact for you is that outsiders are too often kept at a distance. 

A. I recur to my former question. Is it not at least possible 
that the fault may lie with ‘ the outsiders’ ? 

B. The outsiders are, no doubt, fallible human beings. I dare- 
say we are too ready to prefer the newspaper, a chat, a walk, a 
smoke, to attending church. I admit that we ought not to surrender 
worship for the sake of these. But— 

A. But nevertheless you and those like you do constantly 
surrender it for no better sake. And so, in keeping away from 
church worship, or attending it with such most moderate frequency, 
you get out of tune with public prayer and praise. And when you 
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do attend, it is with the eyes of your understanding wide open, but 
your heart and soul asleep. 

B. don’t think I can admit all that on our side. I think there 
are many hearts and souls awake enough, and asking for that which 
the usual church service does not give—or gives them mixed up 
with so much that repels them that. they stay away from it. Do 
understand that I fully confess idleness, secularity, and all our other 
sins and defects that hinder our church-going. All I contend for is 
that these our offences and defects are not our only hindrances. 

A. Of course we know that there are (alas!) sincere and good 
people who cannot accept our services as expressing belief, many 
who have arrived at no definite convictions in matter of religion, and 
others to whom, since they hold the idea of God’s existence a mere 
superstitious excrescence on religion, religious services addressed to 
God seem absurd mumming or a ghastly pretence. We do not 
wonder that these two classes stay away from church. But I did 
not think of you as belonging to either. I take it that theirs are 
not the ‘ hindrances’ you allude to. 

B. No, they are not. I hold as strongly as you that Christianity 
is the one and only means for the regeneration of mankind, and that 
its regeneration is needed by every creature of the kind. But it is 
for that very reason that I revolt from the mean accompaniments, 
the conventionalities and hypocrisies with which we Christians 
degrade it, till we go near to make of the ever-blessed Gospel a by- 
word and a hissing among the heathen ! 

A. Oh, oh! 

B. ‘Church’ is one great field of these hypocrisies and conven- 
tionalities. I am not speaking of the Liturgy. It is as sincere as 
the Bible. But the way in which it is used in these days is often 
(so it seems to me) anything but sincere. Then the modern 
accompaniments—not to speak of the sermons, that were too wide 
a sea for me to sail on—take the hymns. 

A. The hymns! Well, ¢hey are often, to us who have to think 
and reckon what our services are worth, the most satisfactory parts 
of them. 

B. Indeed ! 

A. 1 mean that they are often more heartily joined in by the 
whole congregation than any other parts of the service. So many 
can hardly be said to pray the beautiful prayers of the Liturgy ! 
they can at best but dutifully follew them as things proper to be 
said. But look round a church when a popular hymn is being sung, 
and you will see a real companionship in worship—a true lifting of 
hearts and voices together. 

B. So far, so good. But surely you will not tell me that for a 
hymn to be thus ‘popular’ it is necessary that its wording should be 
silly, vulgar, false, conventional? I gather that you are speaking of 
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the main body of uneducated persons of all degrees and classes, who 
no doubt constitute the majority in most congregations. 

A. Yes, I am. Andosurely it is more important that they should 
be able to ‘ sing with heart and voice ’ to the praise and glory of God 
—that they should find in the hymns that which they can love and 
understand, and which congenially expresses their devotion—than 
that the hymns should be ideal poems in perfect English, such as to 
satisfy the zsthetic taste of critics like you. 

B. 1 am not demanding that hymns should be ‘ideal poems in 
perfect English.’ I ask first that they should zof be silly, vulgar, 
false, or conventional. Presently, if you care to hear, I will say what, 
as I humbly conceive, they ought to be. First let us mark off what 
they should zo# be. 

A. I am ready to listen ; but I shall not admit that the sensibili- 
ties of persons of literary culture are to be the test of fitness for a 
canon of hymns. The test of a hymn is its suitableness and ade- 
quacy for expressing our praise of God and our sense of need of Him. 

B. Most true. 

A. And the people for whom a hymn speaks are first and chiefly 
the rank and file—the ‘uneducated majority,’ as you call them. 
Just as it is the test of true Christian preaching that ‘the common 
people hear gladly,’ so it is the test of any expressions of devotion 
that the common people use them gladly. 

B. Certainly. Yet it cannot be asserted that all things the 
common people hear gladly in matter of religion are the Gospel, but 
only that that which they do not hear gladly cannot be the Gospel. 
So, too, it is not true that everything which common or common- 
place people sing gladly in church must be a true hymn. It is only 
true that that will not be a true hymn which they cannot sing gladly. 
It comes to this: the broad hopes and fears and longings and aspira- 
tions of men ought to be spread out, as it were, before the Lord in a 
true hymn—a hymn, that is, for the congregation (for of course 
there are hymns of individual devotion to which the same tests will 
not apply). But though the language of a congregational hymn 
should be simple, it ought by no means to be vulgar. 

A. 1 shall be greatly obliged to you for a definition of that last 
word. What is ‘ vulgarity’? What is vulgarity in language? 
According to some people, every curt trenchant phrase coined by 
working folk is ‘vulgar.’ (siusti—a great master of diction, surely 
—was of a different opinion. He held that the speech of the common 
people—the people most in contact with the realities of life—is the 
fount of vigour and renewal of a language. 

B. That little phrase about ‘the people most in contact with 
realities ’—I cannot quite let it pass: it is a bit of fashionable cant. 
I protest against its being taken for granted that working people 
are necessarily more in contact with the realities of life than other 
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people. It seems to me that in one sense, and that very important, 
they are less so. In the nature of the case it is impossible that they 
should appraise life even with the poor attempt at accuracy which 
can be made by the more instructed classes. Of course, if by ‘ con- 
tact with realities’ you mean a practical experience of the difficulty 
of getting bread and cheese in England nowadays, they are superior 
to the wealthier classes in that. But you do not make these primary 
anxieties the measure of thought and the source of expression on all 
subjects, do you ? 

A. I think that people who are, as it were, ‘down upon the 
ground,’ and who feel these primary needs at first hand, pressing 
sharply on them and their children, have a simplicity and force of 
speech on the broad human hopes and fears which must be wanting 
to others more fenced and shielded. The speech of the common 
people may be rough, but it will be vigorous and true. 

B. I think you are right there—always provided that their 
speech is their own, not caught up by rote from newspapers and 
magazines and schoolbooks. It was for vigour and simplicity, I 
should suppose, that your master Giusti valued the common speech 
of a country. But vigour and simplicity will not alone secure 
language from vulgarity. The essence of vulgarity, I take it, is 
unfitness. Dignity is fitness. Dignified language is language fit 
for the subject, and for the relative positions of the speaker and the 
persons addressed. Thus language may be vulgar in one case which 
would be fit in another. Think of the petition highest in dignity 
and simplicity : 








Our Father which art in heaven, give us this day our daily bread. 
Then suppose another : 


O Lord, grant to all of us shareholders in the Metropolitan Railway, a dividend 
of 8 per cent. 


That is a vulgar, undignified petition. Yet no one can say it is 
not vigorous and simple. _It is this vulgarity of which I complain ir 
some hymns. 

A. Instance. 

B. Well, I take up your hymn-book lying here, and find this— 
not a flagrant instance by any means, but still an illustration of my 
meaning : 

I could not do without Thee, 
O Saviour of the lost! 


That is vulgar. A trivial, colloquial expression, such as you would 
use to your cook-maid when she asks for an inconvenient holiday, 
is not fit language for a worshipping soul addressing Christ. Here, 
again, such phrases as these—‘ all rapture through and through,’ 
‘with love inebriate’—are vulgar. They ignore the relation of the 
persons speaking to the person addressed. They are destitute of 
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appropriate awe and reverence. Therefore they are vulgar. Hymn 
writers inclined to intemperate language of this sort should bethink 
them of the words, ‘ Lord, what is man, that Thou art mindful of him ; 
or the son of man, that Thou visitest him?’ I admit, however, that, 
so far as I can observe, vulgarity is not a frequent fault of hymns 
now favoured in church singing. That is reserved for the perpetra- 
tions of the Salvation Army, of which— 

A. 1 am with you in that matter. One must humbly hope that 
they are pardoned for singing blasphemy—like the Inquisition for 
burning heretics—because it is done in good faith. 

B. Even so. But to come back to your church hymns—They 
are not often vulgar. But they are often simply silly. 

A. Often ? I should be sorry to think so. 

B. I cannot believe, with all respect to you—nay, because of my 
respect for your mind—that you often ‘think’ about it. Now listen 
to this, which I heard sung by a large congregation the othe ‘ay: 

We cannot trust Him as we should ; 

So chafes weak nature’s restless mood 

To cast its peace away ; 
But birds and flowerets round us preach, 
All, all the present evil teach 
Sufficient for the day. 

It is difficult at first to discern any sense whatever in that pro- 
duction. But after some little worry of mind you make out that it 
is a base and impertinent parody on our Lord’s words, ‘ Consider the 
lilies,’ ‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?’ &c. But by the 
grammar (if it can be called such ) of this wretched doggerel, would 
seem that birds and flowers are engaged in teaching present evil, 
every day a sufficient portion of it. And the rest of the hymn from 
which I have culled this specimen is of like quality. Now, my dear 
friend, you are a thoughtful person, of liberal education. You read 
Shakespeare and Milton, and Mr. Robert Browning and Mr. William 
Morris—you have been known to read their verse aloud to your 
friends. But I will undertake to say that in no circumstances 
whatever would you propose to read aloud that rigmarole to which 
I treated you just now. And yet I doubt not that, had you 
been in the congregation I speak of, you would have sung it as 
lustily as the best. You would, in short, have thought it quite 
good enough for God Almighty, though not for your friends at your 
tea-table. 
. Well, well, I give up that hymn. I think it a poor one. 
- Poor! say bad. But have you heard it sung? 
. Oh, yes, I have. 
. And have you sung it ? 
. Oh, yes, Ihave. What would you have one do? 
- I would have you not dare to sing such trash, but keep silence 
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if you have the misfortune to hear it in church, and protest against 
its use whenever you can properly do so. To my mind, there is the 
grossest impiety in uttering that stuff, in any person capable of 
estimating it. 

A. Come, come. ‘Gross impiety!’ Nine people out of ten 
would think your language ouéré and absurd. 

B. Plenty of people ought to know—if they ever troubled them- 
selves to think about the words they say and sing in church—that 
this so-called ‘hymn’ is the veriest balderdash: bad English, bad 
verse, a wretched travesty of some of the holiest and most beautiful 
words in the world. And this, forsooth, is furnished us as our 
wherewithal for fulfilment of the highest function of which the 
human mind is capable ! 

A. I say again, I-do not defend that hymn. But you will not 
find many like it. 

B.. Perhaps not many so flagrant. But if you will look through 
a hymn-book .as you would through any other volume of verse, you 
will find plenty of silliness—plenty with which you would scorn to 
entertain your friends—plenty which if any poetaster addressed to 
you, you would forswear his acquaintance and fling his verses in the 
fire. But it is as I said: the educated classes are thoroughly con- 
ventional in their view of this matter, and never trouble themselves 
to lead those who cannot judge to better things. 

A. And how would you propose that we should ‘lead these who 
cannot judge’ to choice of better hymns? We may think many 
hymns not in good taste, that others are in bad English, or even fail 
in reverence. But I can assure you that if every inmate of all the 
rectories and vicarages in England were to think all this of an estab- 
lished popular hymn, its popularity would not be disestablished. 

B. Would it not? I think you underrate your power, you who 
sway these little kingdoms within the kingdom, from Berwick-on- 
Tweed to the Land’s End. But suppose I overrate it, yet surely you 
can do something. For instance, you can discourage your own 
children singing foolish, bad hymns at home, and train up the new 
generation to ‘kink more of what they sing than has been usual. 
Now, I heard your children to-day singing this : 

My Jesus to know, 
And feel His blood flow, 
’Tis life everlasting, ’tis heaven below ! 

A. No, no. Were they really? 

B. Yes. Do you approve that hymn? 

A. Certainly not. Ishould have thought you might have known 
as much. It is shamefully irreverent, though no doubt the writer, 
poor thing, did not know that. 

B. Well? 
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A. But I can tell you how the children came to sing it. We 
have a musical cook—most musical—and a very good creature, very 
pious. She has been many years with us, and ever since the children 
could sing it has been her delight to have them sing hymns on 
Sunday afternoon. There is quite a ‘sacred concert,’ I hear, in the 
nursery or housekeeper’s room, and I have never interfered. I 
like the children and servants to be friends. 

B. Very good. But— 

A. But she was brought up a Dissenter, and the hymns she likes 
I daresay may sometimes taste of chapel rather than church. That 
you quoted is not a church hymn, I should say. 

B. No, I cannot say I recall it in church. But I think I 
could match it, in your chosen ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ too. 
Here is one: 

Here I rest, for ever viewing 
Mercy poured in streams of blood ; 
Precious drops, my soul bedewing, 
Plead and claim my peace with God. 
Or this: 
By Thy red wounds streaming, 
With Thy life-blood gleaming. 
Or again: 
Come let us stand beneath His cross, 
So may the blood from out His side 
Fall gently on us, drop by drop; 
Jesus, our Lord, is crucified. 
Such hymns equal that frightful one for which poor Cowper’s disease 
of mind was the only (though the sufficient) excuse : 
There is a fountain fill’d with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains. 
I ‘say it is a diseased, unwholesome piety that gloats, as it were, 
over the physical details of the sufferings of the Saviour of mankind, 
in the awful mystery of His passion and death. Do but consider the 
reticence, the decorum, the dignity with which this is treated in the 
Gospels. Brief mention is made of the main facts, and then they 
are left to awe and contrition, to fructify, as it were, almost uncon- 
sciously in the mind. 

A. Yet you must recall many expressions of St. Paul nearly as 
strong, on the physical side, as those you reprobate. 

B. No doubt, in St. Paul’s impassioned language to his converts, 
there are often forcible images, and references to the physical side of 
our Lord’s passion, the better to impress on them the searching 
purport of the whole matter, ‘deep as pain.’ But they are passing 
expressions. There is no dwelling on butcherly horrors. ‘Nailing 
sins to his cross,’ ‘Crucified to the world,’ ‘ Justified by his blood’ 
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—these. brief phrases are very different from the elaborate, wordy 
description in the hymns I quoted, and their like. 

A. 1 agree in much that you say. But I think that to refine 
away or ignore the physical part—nay, the physical horror—of our 
Lord’s passion, is to be morbid on the other side. Our day is too 
apt to shrink from pain, from suffering, witnessing, or even thinking 
about anything disagreeable. We are in danger of forgetting that 
physical pain is not the worst thing in this world; that, on the con- 
trary, there are deep gains in it. Our Lord’s, being a bodily as well 
as a mental and spiritual agony, is a perpetual sign to a soft, cowardly, 
enervated generation. Therefore I think there should be plain 
language in our hymns upon this awful subject. 

8. Plain as you will—plain as St. Paul—as St. Luke’s Gospel— 
as our Litany. But the more we think on the subject, and realise 
its import, the less shall we overlay it with words of our own. I am 
not frequent enough in church-going, you say; and I daresay you 
are right. But, indeed, if frequent attendance is to result in the 
ease and freedom with which I hear such phrases as those rolled out 
in hymns, the lightness with which the most momentous topics are 
taken up, and flirted with, and then thrown utterly to the winds till 
the next Sunday comes round—I am driven to say, far be my feet 
from the church door. With certain books and certain men, ay, 
and even with my own poor thoughts, I can ponder the mysteries of 
this life—better than in the general assembly of the faithful. 

A. Ah, there—I must venture once more to say—there is your 
great mistake. With all its faults—I for one do not deny them—the 
‘general assembly’ is better than books, better even than chosen 
friends, for helping us to ponder and worship. . There is something 
in a heterogeneous throng of men, women, and children, trying to 
think, however feebly and intermittently, about those mysteries and 
God who is behind them—something in the joint endeavour ofa 
number of souls ‘ feeling after the Lord’—that no select books nor 
select companions can give to the individual soul. To forsake that 
general assembly is one of the most deplorable of mistakes, if not one 
of the gravest of sins. 

B. Then let me humbly adjure the general assembly to bethink 
itself a little more about its ways and means of raising itself and me. 
For one thing, in this matter of hymns, let it cease from singing 
trash, or morbid, irreverent, sensational appeals, or conventional 
language which it does not believe in, and consequently does not act 
upon, nor has the slightest intention of ever acting upon— 

A. This is a new count in the indictment. Explain, if you 
please. 

_ B. Take many of your Lenten hymns. Can anything be more 
false, more conventional, than for an ordinary modern congregation 


to sing this: 
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Once more the solemn season calls, 
A holy fast to keep; 

And now within the temple walls 
Let priest and people weep. 


We smite the breast, we weep in vain, 
In vain in ashes mourn, 

Unless with penitential pain 
The smitten soul be torn. 


Grant us to mortify each sense 
By means of outward abstinence. 


Then let us all, with earnest care, 
And contrite fast, and tear, and prayer, 
And works of mercy and of love, 
Entreat for pardon from above. 


A. False ! conventional! I should be sorry to think of you as sneer- 
ing at church order because it is distasteful to you. But I must assure 
you that numbers in the Church of England now fast dutifully. Why 
should they be false in mentioning it in their hymns? 

B. Yes, they fast !—rigorously eating scalloped oysters instead of 
minced veal, and fried soles instead of roast mutton. And you have 


a damsel in a charming costume of Lenten black, singing of these 
and other like durances, in the intervals between lawn tennis and 
concerts, and picture exhibitions and ‘ shopping.’ 

A. That is the observance of Lent as imitated by the frivolous. 
It is a caricature of the reality, which very many now practise 
devoutly. 

B. 1 don’t presume to deny that many good church-people try to 
use @ Lent discipline. There are all degrees, from the schéne Sceele 
who arduously endeavours to meet the problems of the nineteenth 
century by a strained attempt at the methods of the ninth, to the 
black butterflies I spoke of. But I still maintain that, for better for 
worse, the reality of the ancient discipline has passed away from our 
Church at large. We have to find other methods than those of real 
privation of food, real beating of the breast, and heaping ashes on 
the head, and weeping between the porch and the altar. Therefore 
it is false and conventional to sing as if we practised all this. And 
I would humbly urge that the singing of such hymns as these be 
discontinued. 

A. Perhaps it might be better to confine their use to special 
congregations, and for ordinary parochial services in Lent to choose 
hymns in which the broad facts of repentance and remission of sins 
are dwelt on, without reference to the tears and fasting which you 
feel so incongruous. 

B. 1 should say it would be better. Then, again, take other 
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hymns whose language is conventional, corresponding to no real 
belief in the singer’s mind. Do not let us sing of ‘angels singing to 
welcome pilgrims’ when no one of us believes that he will now hear 
angels, let him listen ever so intently. Do not let us announce with 
our lips, as in this hymn I open upon— 

Soon will come the great awaking, 

Soon the rending of the tomb— 
when we know in our minds that the probability is the present 
order of things will go on for hundreds more of human generations, 
and when we ourselves have not the slightest expectation of that 
‘soon’ coming. It is false and conventional for Christians of the 
nineteenth century to sing as if they had the beliéf in an imminent 
judgment day that possessed those of the first. And would it be too 
much to ask one other thing? That view of the ‘scheme of re- 
demption ’ which may be called the ledger-and-cash-book view— 

A. What do you mean? 

B. —is, I am credibly informed, far less widely accepted than it 
was. I mean by my rough metaphor that particular version of the 
Gospel which represents the Almighty as driving a bargain with each 
shivering soul, by which He covenants to accept Christ’s sufferings 
instead of the soul’s damnation, on condition that the soul gets up 
certain ecstatic emotions, through which it feels itself ‘saved’; the 
soul being moreover represented as keenly and exclusively occupied 
with ‘getting saved.’ 

A. J certainly never hear such a gospel in church. 

B. 1 rejoice that you do not. But now I come to my petition. 
Is it too much to ask that the many hymns in which such a gospel 
is dilated on should be discussed in church singing, since their 
doctrine is happily falling into discredit? Here is a hymn, for 
imstance—not in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ but in another of 
your books—lI think it is a hymn of Watts : 

When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies— 


‘When I can be quite easy about the lease of that house in Great 
George Street’—if anyone will put that into a stanza of ‘common 
metre’ it will be equally devotional. It is only in a strictly mechani- 
cal sense that the first aspiration is more e/evated than the second. 
And there is plenty more of the same sort still sticking in every 
hymn-book—the apotheosis of anxious selfishness—the detestable 
save-me-and-damn-the-world of it all—oh, I do not wonder that certain 
poor folks think they have discovered to the world an improvement 
on Christ’s Gospel, and call it ‘ altruism’ ! 

A. 1 would hint, in the gentlest manner possible, that you are 
using rather strong language. 
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B. For a parson’s parlour on Sunday afternoon? Strong but 
appropriate. 

A. But I am a practical person, and I should like to know what 
is the outcome of all these interesting and forcible remarks? The 
only definite counsels 7 have received are, to keep silence when a 
certain hymn is sung, and to prevent my children learning bad 
Dissenting hymns. 

B. Any bad hymns. The Dissenters have no monopoly of 
them. 

A. Well, well; I want to know what you recommend for the 
bettering of our hymn-singing, on whose faults you are so eloquent? 
I once heard a poet and man of letters say that there are only about 
seven good hymns in the language. Would you propose to restrict 
our choice to these? 

B. No. As I said before, we must often be content in a hymn 
with something less than a poem in perfect English. If I had the 
ordering of hymn-singing, I should act liberally to hymns which, 
though faulty as poetry, are not wanting in devotion, reverence, or 
truth, and are consecrated by the pious singing of Christian people. 
But I should be rigorous in excluding, by every means I had, such 
hymns as offend in vulgarity, irreverence, morbid sentiment, conven- 
tionality. And I should go a step further; I should exclude such 
hymns as present perversions of the Gospels which, though once pre- 
valent, are now generally discredited amongst those able to think as 
well as feel, and which will slowly and surely drop away from those 
whose main guidance in religion must be through feeling. 

A. It is all very well for you to say ‘I should exclude’ and ‘I 
should admit.’ Bachelors’ wives and old maids’ children are always 
well managed. How, I should like to ask, would you proceed if you 
were plunged into the depths of ordinary parochial life ? 

B. Well, there is one obvious course open. Certain hymns ought 
to be dealt with as were certain amendments to a memorable bill in 
the House of Commons. They should be ‘ruled out.’ They ought 
not to be allowed upon that mystic slate which, as I observe, appears 
in the rectorial study on Saturday mornings. 

A. Regardless of the feelings. of the choirmaster, organist, or 
schoolmistress, on whose help the rector depends for the musical 
part of Sunday ? 

B. Not regardless of feelings, but managing them. The rector 
must educate, and suggest, and censure as occasion serves. He 
must wean his good folks from base loves. 

A. Not so simple and easy a matter as it seems to the layman 
‘free as air.’ We cannot rule out a hymn as you can write down a 
book. But I am very candid. I own that more might be effected 
than has been attempted. On the other hand, you are bound to 
listen when I tell you that you, the ‘outsiders’ as you choose to call 
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yourselves—you who look down on the parochial circle with careless 
superiority—might do much to widen and enlighten that circle. 
For instance, silly, vulgar, conventional hymns, and also hymns ex- 
pressing perversions of the Gospel, would be far less sung than they 
are if people like you would care about the ordinary church services, 
instead of merely giving them an intermittent attendance, which 
apparently serves no purpose but that of affording you materials for 
sarcastic criticism. 

B. Do not you make our talk end in bitterness; it has, I-hope, 
not been profitless on either side. My motives and aims in this 
matter are the same as yours, though I do not feel myself worthy to 
expatiate upon them in words. 

A. This is a comfortable word to me, in any case. 

B. 1 recall to-day how a dear young friend of my youth (now with 
God) used to sport with this same grievance of the hymns. His 
church-going was (for a season) due rather to a reluctance to distress 
his mother and’ sisters by discontinuing it than to any solace or 
delight found in it for himself. And I well remember how he would 
archly call the attention of the devout sister or cousin beside him in 
church to any stanza of especial platitude or folly in the hymn being 
sung, to her mingled distress and amusement Well, it was amusing. 
And yet it was not the effect which, one should say, the solemn 
singing of the praise of God ought to have on an able young man full 
of promise. But the public praise of God can never engage the 
energy and reverence of such, so long as we allow ignorance, and 
indolence, and cowardice to rule over our attempts at its utterance. 
Would it not have been better for all concerned, and for the sceptical, 
somewhat cynical, somewhat scoffing attitude of my friend’s mind, if 
_ there had been some such power in the church singing for him (and he 
was very musical) as Augustine found? Here comes your husband 
from the afternoon service, which we have neglected. Let me end 
‘our talk by reading you St. Augustine’s words on church singing: 


How did I weep, in Thy hymns and canticles, touched to the quick by the 
voices of Thy sweet-attuned church! The voices flowed into mine ears, and the 
Truth distilled into my heart, whence the affections of my devotion overflowed, 
‘and “tears ran down, and happy was I therein. ! 


THEO. CHAPMAN. 
The Vicarage, Penrith. 
1St. Aug. Conf. ix. 14. 
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THE CAPACITY OF WOMEN. 


Mr. Romangs’s article, published in the May number of this Review, 
is so excellent an example of the manner in which this subject 
should be treated, that it invites a few supplementary remarks and 
qualifications, which scarcely amount to criticism, as they in no way 
invalidate the general practical conclusions which he advocates. 

Mr. Romanes is of opinion, for assignable and intelligible reasons, 
that ‘in the animal kingdom as a whole the males admit of being 
classified, as it were, in one psychological species and the females in 
another.’ And he is also persuaded that, among human beings, the 
course of history has resulted in bringing the minds of men and the 
morals of women respectively to a higher degree of development. 
The first of these propositions is no doubt true in the main; but 
so long as vague metaphysical notions about an Lwigwetbliche 
continue to becloud the atmosphere, it is important and interesting 
to note that the psychological and other distinctions of sex are 
among the after-thoughts of the primzval mother nature. 

Who would have ventured to predict, after comparing a rudi- 
mentary vertebrate in the undated past, say, with the common 
ancestor of ants and bees, that the future did not belong to the in- 
sects? There is a vast region of animal life in which existence seems 
renewed by transmigration rather than birth, where parentage is 
virtually unknown, and where the community is differentiated into 
castes rather than sexes. By an easy flight of the imagination, we can 
suppose ants and bees and butterflies to have devéloped on their own 

-lines to a point as far removed in organisation, morals, and intelli- 
gence from the typical rudimentary insect as man is from the rudi- 
mentary vertebrate. The psychological distinctions of sex, noted by 
Mr. Romanes, would have no place in such a world. Even among 
the vertebrates, it was not a foregone conclusion from the first that 
the mother bird or fish should hatch and protect the young; this 
function is shared or monopolised by the male so often that we can 
not be certain, if the rulers of the world had been developed from the 
races that swim or creep or fly, that intellectual birds or moralised 
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reptiles would have noticed the same psychological sex distinctions 
as ourselves. 

Of course it will be said that the existing distinction has emerged 
and survived because of its natural fitness; that is, that it has proved 
favourable to the life and development of the higher vertebrates ; 
but there is a difference between things practically useful under 
given material conditions and things belonging to the eternal and 
immutable ‘nature of things.’ Science teaches that nature is 
eminently mutable, and that all elaborate qualities are the products 
of lengthy and complex processes of manufacture. Supposing the 
kind and degree of sex differentiation which was advantageous to 
mammoths to prove inconvenient to man, we shall find Nature as 
much open to the reasoning of facts now as in the days when she 
decided against the sociological experiments of insects and fishes. 
If the social life of men and women is not modelled upon that of 
seals or stags, any human propensities which are a mere survival 
from. earlier stages of mammalian development will die out after a 
few ages of inappropriateness. This is in fact the conclusion at which 
Mr. Romanes’s argument arrives, and we can only hope that it 
will not lose any of its force from being allowed to begin a stage 
further back. 

With regard to the mental inferiority and moral elevation of 
women, there are one or two grounds for doubting whether either 
is quite as considerable as even Mr. Romanes is disposed to maintain. 
It may seem ungracious to disturb a complimentary consensus of 
opinion to the effect, as Mr. Romanes expresses it, that ‘ purity and 
religion are, as it were, the natural heritage of women in all but the 
lowest grades of culture.’ But if the statement is not quite unassail- 
able historically, its correction had best take the form of a modest 
disclaimer on the part of women themselves before some brutal 
misogynist demolishes the flattering illusion, and with it our last 
poor claim to some impartiality of judgment. 

The exceptive clause, that women are devout and virtuous ‘in all 
but the lowest grades of culture,’ is not wide enough. The primitive 
saint, the primitive sage, and the primitive hwmourist agree, it must 
be admitted, in taking a low view of feminine morality. The typical 
view of the typical woman is as a daughter of Eve, on intimate terms 
with the old serpent and given to the beguiling of men. The picture 
may have been—and to a certain extent was—unjust, but it was the 
one sketched by man while he monopolised the arts of portraiture. 
Indian rishis and medizval monks took this view. The ideal being 
ascetic, if a woman appeared on the horizon at all, it could only be 
as an ally of the lower nature they were endeavouring to subdue, and 
so, not unnaturally, from their point of view, they concluded every 
: woman to be all ‘lower nature.’ This was unjust because the mass 
of men:who were not ascetics had just as much ‘lower nature’ as the 
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women, and it was not the fault of the latter that imperfect ascetics 
found their existence a trial or temptation. 

Primitive philosophers have as a rule less to say about women 
than ascetics, and in place of moral disapprobation feel only a little 
mild contempt for their intelligence and want of moral elevation ; but 
even in this there is a measure of injustice. The sage despises all 
women because they are ignorant of philosophy, but he does not 
despise all men, who are equally ignorant, because some men, he 
himself at least, have obtained knowledge. Later on, no doubt, 
cross divisions are established, and a ‘ religious ’ woman may be ranked 
as higher than a lay or lewd man; but from the earliest times even 
until now, I think, our comparative estimate of the virtue and intel- 
ligence of the average man and of the average woman is influenced 
by the fact that when we talk of men in general we mean all men, 
the great known to history and the small known to us in the flesh, 
and that when we speak of women in general we think of the ordinary 
known sort only. 

The first thinkers of the first ages were taken from the class of 
gentlemen of leisure, rulers of men, possessed of whatever experience 
life then could teach ; their leisure was secured by the industry of wives 
and slaves, and any latent aptitude their sisters might have had for 
religion or philosophy was sacrificed to the necessity for grinding 
corn or looking after the maids. The educational privileges, as one 
may call them, enjoyed by the favoured few, as a class, were utilised 
by the tiny cluster of individuals whose natural faculties allowed 
them to seize the happy moment. But from the prehistoric days 
when unknown sages translated the experience of primitive We/t- 
wetsheit into the language of an ancient saw, from those days down 
to the last moment of our own degeneracy, it has been and remains 
true that the ruling minds of the ages have always been a minority 
of a minority, the units selected from a select few, the cream of 
the cream of the intelligence of their time. 

The immortals whose names stand upon the brief list agreed upon 
by the whole civilised world were men who towered above the heads 
of a generation of great contemporaries, who as a rule had the way 
opened before them by an age of great precursors. In art, in litera- 
ture, in philosophy, this is almost uniformly the case. Suggestive 
teaching, training that inspirits or provokes to growth, combine 
with the happy moments of historic and ethnic destiny to produce 
the cluster of eminent talent which all becomes articulate and 
effective at the same time. The great men of the great generations 
educate each other, and the greatest generations produce an immortal 
or two apiece. The thesis is almost too obvious to need illustration. 
Plato and Aristotle. follow Socrates and the Sophists, as Raphael and 
Michelangelo succeed Giotto; Shakespeare, Chaucer; and Goethe, 
Klopstock péws Winckelmann, Lessing, and the vernacular Reineke 
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Fuchs. So much will be conceded readily, but it is not so easy to 
understand what the immortals, whose features alone show clearly 
through the haze of time, may have owed to their long since forgotten 
contemporaries. Probably, since a heightened sensitiveness to all 
immaterial influences is a part of genius, the immortal owes even 
more than lesser men to all that is fortunate in his surroundings, and 
we can more easily imagine the wits of the ‘ Mermaid’ without Shake- 
speare than a Shakespeare stranded on a realm of Hayleys. Todrop into 
the familiar regions of modern literary biography, we know what 
Goethe owed to Schiller, afid Coleridge and Wordsworth to each other, 
as well as to the lesser lights of their society ; conscious and uncon- 
scious feelings of emulation drove Byron and Shelley to do their best 
work for each other, just as Thackeray was stirred by his admiration 
for David Copperfield to accomplish Esmond and prepare for Colonel 
Newcome. 

If the fashion of the day causes all available talent or genius to 
be applied to some special branch of study, astronomy, theology, 
metaphysics, or whatever it may be, the result is of course still more 
obvious, and all Europe produces schoolmen as France of the Restora- 
tion produces romantic fiction in prose and verse. Héloise and 
George Sand yield to the spirit of the age like Abelard or Victor 
Hugo—if they have learnt to read, and the chapter of accidents 
brings them into the current of intellectual life. But before we can 
form any opinion as to the fitness of their sex to produce half a 
dozen immortals in a millennium, we must first ask if historic and 
social influences have produced a generation of womanly precursors, 
and a group of women of talent, out of which the missing immortal 
might have emerged. It does not quite settle the question to say, 
what is no doubt true, that if women had had stronger brains they 
might have produced both. The brains both of men and women 
exercise themselves habitually upon such stuff as the customs of their 
age and race set before them. An enormous part of the brain 
power of mankind has been spent, or wasted, in smiting the 
Philistines hip and thigh: an enormous part of the brain power of 
womankind has been spent, or wasted, in cajoling Samson. But the 
victories of Samson pave the way for those of Saul, and the victories 
of Saul lay the foundations of the throne of Solomon. The daughters 
of Delilah found no dynasty, though they help to upset a good 
many. In other words, by following the fashion which required men 
to fight, the men on the winning side may drift into social and 
political relations favourable to the growth of civilisation ; while the 
primitive division of labour, which confined women to the tent or 
homestead, cut them off, as a class, from the educational influences 
of power. and free. association with powerful equals. Here and there 
a woman of exceptional capacity and position might appear by 
chance among the rulers of men, but the opportunity would be owing 
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to her connection by birth or marriage with the privileged class, and 
would make no opening for others of her sex. 

Once the gulf was formed between the occupations and interests 
of men and women, it tended naturally to widen and perpetuate it- 
self, until civilisation had made such progress that uncivilised wives 
went out of fashion, and women began to learn to read. If the 
workings of intelligence were quite unconditioned, we might ask why, 
when this first step was taken, women with some masterpieces of 
literature behind to help them did not develop intellectually, say, like 
men in and after the Homeric age. But the omission is perfectly 
intelligible if we are right in supposing that all intellectual move- 
ments, and especially such as culminate in the production of a world- 
famed genius, originate when a whole class of persons are engaged 
together in occupations which suggest and stimulate fresh thought 
and action, under circumstances which allow the individual and the 
group to act and react upon each other, striking out fresh combina- 
tions, and multiplying suggestions and possibilities for those who 
come after. 

Until the present day, even in the most civilised communities, it 
cannot be said that this social life of the intellect, as one may call 
it, has been open to women in appreciable numbers. The two above 
named reached their fame by chance; happily married or happily 
cloistered—and both had by nature as good a chance as other women 
of such a fate—both would have remained unknown to letters. Thrown 
by chance into the current of contemporary thought, their brains 
began to work to the same tune as their neighbours’, and we find 
them to be made of the same intellectual paste as those able men of 
a period who, once in a way, find a genius to out-top them. While 
it is the exception for a woman to find herself in a position to produce 
anything, it is virtually inconceivable that she should produce 
immortal work. Nor is it altogether unscientific to hold our judg- 
ment in suspense as to what feminine brains may do, should circum- 
stances ever become propitious to their productiveness; for we 
observe in the past that on the rare occasions when similar demands 
have been made upon the minds of men and women, chosen in the 
same way, the nature of the response has been surprisingly similar. 
Curiously enough, the demands thus made and met are such as the 
most ancient @ griori theories of feminine frailty would have thought 
most inappropriate. Our primitive sage would certainly have 
been as ready to believe that women could write immortal poems 
as that they could discharge the higher functions of government or 
enter into the higher emotions of the religious life. .We may not 
perhaps think very highly of the wisdom of crowned heads, or alto- 
gether endorse the medieval ideal of saintliness, but we note that when 
public opinion has called upon women of high birth to rule, they have 
done so readily and with an amount of intelligence and good-will fully 
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equal to that displayed on the average by masculine potentates.! 
Again, when opinion called men and women equally to embrace a 
life of religious devotion and asceticism, women were found as able 
and willing as men both to follow and to lead, to organise and ad- 
minister in the interests of the church on the one hand, and on the 
other to control the hostile forces of the world itself by purely 
spiritual influences. Here for the first time we find clever women, 
as a class, provided with a career, in the religious life, and much 
ability was shown by divers saints, abbesses, and founders or reformers 
of religious orders for women. Many of them were certainly quite 
clever enough to have addled their brains over the subtleties of the 
scholastic philosophy, but public opinion called on them to become 
saints and did not call on them to become theologians or meta- 
physicians, and then, as always, popular expectation fulfilled itself. 
But, it will be said, men of genius or eminent talent have mani- 
fested themselves in social strata where intellectual eminence was 
neither looked for nor desired. The Ipswich butcher’s son is called 
by his circumstances to be a butcher, not a cardinal, and the long 
list of ‘self-made men’ is quoted as a reproach to the other sex, as 
if women rich and poor had at least had no worse chances than the 
men who have triumphed over the difficulties of poverty alone. We 
may observe in passing that the inner circle of immortals is not 
recruited from the otherwise most justly honoured ranks of the self- 
taught. The non-existence of a phenomenon must not be mistaken 
for its impossibility; but we note that men who have had to fight 
for the rudiments of humane learning have not as a matter of fact 
ever subsequently reached the very topmost summits of human 
achievement. But there is a standing difference between the posi- 
tion of the boy or man who has to contend with adverse circum- 
stances before his natural talents find fair play, and the position of 
girls or women even belonging to the leisured class. The difference 
is that the boy, if he escapes from the thrall of poverty at all, 
escapes into the surroundings to which he belongs by nature. The 
carpenter’s boy with a turn for mathematics makes his way to 
Cambridge; the barber’s lad with a taste for cuneiforms gets into 
the British Museum, and for all purposes of self-development and 
production the difficulties of birth and origin are left behind. 
Natural genius and cultivated talent meet on equal terms, and the 
education of comradeship and emulation is not less available to the 
poor man’s son than to those with whom a kind of learned mediocrity 
is hereditary, or to those who inherit the means of cultivating all 
their natural aptitudes to the utmost. Every age and every branch of 
thought has its first and second rate men, who rise above a crowd of 
fellow-workers as the rare immortal rises above a great generation. 
1 At one time in China a succession of able empress-mothers succeeded in esta- 
blishing something like an irregular feminine dynasty. 
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But first-rate achievement never crowns a lifetime of continuously 
solitary work, and in many, if not most cases, first-rate ability does 
not declare itself until promising natural faculties have been matured 
by exercise and polished by intercourse with other minds in the 
prime of their activity. Any intellectual coterie may serve to this 
extent the purpose of a university, and the debates and readings of 
Mill and the other young utilitarians in London were just as 
academic as the society in which Arthur Hallam was the leading 
figure. 

It is needless to say that the most studiously disposed or gifted 
of. young women in past generations have been cut off by custom as 
absolutely from the stimulus of such common intellectual life as 
from the advantages of university teaching in its stricter form. 
Middling abilities suffice to enable us to learn what we are taught, 
and we may agree that no youth is to be called exceptionally clever 
who cannot pick up, let us say, Greek or algebra without a teacher. 
But what clever man, who looks back upon the modicum of such 
learning acquired in or out of school, can imagine the cleverest youth 
proceeding to do any good with such acquirements amid the trivial 
occupations and mental solitude of the ordinary middle-class maiden ? 
Youth insists on being amused, and clever youths find intellectual 
amusements the most fascinating of any; but, as children say, it is 
dull to play by oneself, and if the game is spoilt for want of school- 
fellows, the delightful play of young minds, instead of leading up to 
still more delightful work, gradually loses its charm, and one more 
of the clever girls, who might have grown into an able woman, drops 
out of the field altogether, and spends or wastes her brain power 
in some quite different direction. 

Ruling minds, we began by saying, are a minority of a minority, 
but in fact we arrive at them by a process of winnowing indefinitely 
repeated and renewed. We have a senior wrangler at least every year ; 
every university generation has its cluster of best men, but the best 
men of bad years soon drop out of sight, and even the best men of 
brilliant generations often fail to survive the rigorous tests of after 
life, and disappoint the hopes which centred on their future. The 
ability believed in may have been real, but besides the accidents 
which may cause a man to obtain less success or reputation than his 
deeds or powers deserve, there are a thousand circumstances which 
may prevent powers from turning into achievement, may cause good 
work to produce less than its fair proportion of result, may make 
good qualities neutralise instead of reinforcing each other, and, as a 
result of these or countless other discouragements, may prevent the 
promises of youth from being fulfilled and leave the man of excep- 
tional ability, who had every chance at starting, after all as unpro- 
ductive of great works as any woman. Then, again, the man in 
whom his contemporaries have seen the promise of immortality may, 
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through some fault or merit in his character, become, womanlike, 
content to do something else with his mind. So Charles Austin, 
held to be the most brilliant man of a brilliant set, was content to 
spend his life in making a fortune at the Parliamentary bar. Brain 
force can spend itself on such work, and Charles Austin’s cleverness 
still made itself felt in the narrow sphere he had chosen. But if 
men, who begin by dreaming of immortality and counting upon 
celebrity, are constantly found ready to subside into ordinary 
professional existence, can we wonder that women, who have never 
had so near a view of the tempting prizes of ambition, should be 
content to occupy their minds, even when these are really ‘strong,’ 
with the ordinary incidents of social and domestic life? Even 
supposing that there were at a given moment as many girls as boys 
naturally capable of attaining some degree of intellectual eminence 
it would be natural, under all past conditions, for the girls to be 
choked off into contented obscurity in each case at an earlier stage 
of their intellectual development than would be. the case with a boy 
of corresponding character, while of those who were not so finally 
choked off an overwhelmingly larger proportion would swell the 
ranks of comparative unsuccess, of those who apparently ‘ might have 
been’ but are not exactly great. 

It may even rest with circumstances to decide whether the flower 
of genius shall show itself or not upon the stock of natural talent. 
The extraordinary mathematical power of Mrs. Somerville is some- 
times quoted as a proof that women at their best are without origi- 
nality, since Mrs. Somerville at last had as much knowledge as men 
who do original work, and yet did none herself. But what are the 
facts? With ordinary teaching, it will no doubt be admitted that 
such a born mathematician would have been senior wrangler at 


Cambridge at the usual age, but poor Miss Fairfax was eighteen’ 


before she could get hold of a Euclid, could then only read it in bed 
at night, and was deprived even of that resource by the confiscation 
of her candles. She was clever all round at the learning of schools, 
having taught herself some Greek and Latin as well as algebra, yet, 
human-like, she was led to go in the groove society prescribed, and 
submitted to marry, uncongenially, at twenty-four, and to spend her 
brain power in keeping house and minding babies on a small income. 
She was over thirty before she obtained possession of such a mathe- 
matical library as an undergraduate begins his college course with. 
When she was over forty she taught herself to stop in the middle of 
a calculation to receive morning callers, and to take it up where she 
had left off when they were gone. Can we wonder that no original 
work was done in a vocation thus cavalierly treated? The young 
mathematician of genius talks and thinks and dreams of formule ; 
his very jokes are in their jargon; facility of manipulation reaches 
its highest point by constant exercise, and the constant familiarity 
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with certain conceptions not only makes apprehension easier, but also 
keeps the whole field of mathematical thought so constantly present to 
the mind that discoveries, as it were, make themselves, in the recog- 
nition of new relations, on the suggestion of the known relations 
embraced in a single glance. 

In such a science one sees clearly that genius is only talent 
carried to a higher power. In all cases, it is by the constant appli- 
cation of the mind to operations of the same character that intellec- 
tual work, of whatsoever nature, is made easy to those who are by 
nature able to perform it; ‘and real mastery of this kind is seldom 
unrelieved by flashes of more or less brilliant inspiration, unless it is 
attained too late, after the first vigour of intellectual maturity is ex- 
hausted and worn out. But there is a further element of good fortune 
even in the productiveness of solid work. Circumstances determine 
whether there is room in this or that field for an epoch-making in- 
spiration, and we cannot tell whether women will furnish their due 
proportion of original discoveries till we have a due proportion of 
them engaged in lifelong diligent day labour in the service of thought 
and knowledge. Probably most of us know venerable ‘ double-firsts ’ 
who have by no means set the Thames on fire, and we must no more 
expect certain, prompt, and conspicuous eminence from every girl who 
takes a good degree than we do from men with the same record. 

After all, the practical interest of the question is of the smallest. 
If women are to do any kind of literary or other intellectual work, 
however humble, it is for the interest of the community that they 
shall be taught and required to do it as well as their natural faculties 
will allow. This is the practical conclusion to which Mr. Romanes’ 
argument points, and it is quite unnecessary for us to waste time and 
energy in guessing how good their best may prove in the ages which 
are tocome. Reading women are no doubt interested in increasing 
the amount of good work of all sorts, and in the apparition of im- 
mortal works as often as niggard fate allows; but there is no room 
in the great republic of letters for the small jealousies of sex or 
nationality. If England has no immortal to produce, we shall be 
thankful to welcome one from France, and we should be sorry for 
the world to refrain from producing, if it could, an immortal man 
in the next decade, in order that an immortal woman—should 
the twentieth century give birth to such—might reign in more 
unrivalled eminence. The world and even its immortals exist after 
all for the many, not the few, and in the case of both men and 
women alike the main business of education must be to teach the 
many to understand and enjoy, while the very, very few who can 
originate or impart will educate each other, if we leave them free to 
do it and guard against having the light of any promising capacity 
snuffed out by discouragement in the tender years of youth with their 
irrecoverable treasures of vitality. 
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The intellectual capacity of women, then, is a problem—and not 
a very pressing one—for the future to decide, while their present 
moral capacity is a matter of observation. Granted that popular 
opinion may have somewhat underrated the powers which have as 
yet been imperfectly tested, there is no very apparent reason why it 
should have overrated the merits which could be proved and 
numbered, unless indeed there is somewhere hidden in the recesses 
of the public mind a conviction that after all men and women are 
‘pretty much of a muchness,’ and that therefore, if for any reason 
we credit one or other of them with any special merit, we must in 
fairness discover or invent some counterbalancing merit or defect 
that will make the scales as even as our widest involuntary 
generalisations declare them to be. We know of men incomparably 
wise, we know of women incomparably good, and so it seems 
natural when we want to generalise about the good qualities of the 
sexes to speak of men as naturally clever and women as naturally 
good. But are not the best of men really as good as the best of 
women? Have there not been in the world’s history as many men 
as women eminent for goodness? We have endeavoured to show 
why the natural cleverness of women—assuming it to exist—has 
remained comparatively undeveloped and unproductive; but as 
regards both cleverness and goodness, is not any kind of eminence in 
either sex so far the exception as to make us hesitate in claiming 
either as a psychological sex characteristic ? 

The earliest comparative estimate of the sexes regards women as 
both ‘morally and intellectually inferior to men.* Subsequently, 
public opinion has demanded some domestic virtues from women, 
and, with really commendable consistency, has to a certain extent 
supplied them with the means of cultivating the same. Accordingly 
the one virtue of which popular tradition formerly held women to be 
incapable is now ascribed to them as ‘a natural heritage.’ Is it not, 
however, historically certain that the superior chastity of civilised 
women is the product of sustained, deliberate pressure, legal, social, 
and religious, and in itself, so far as it exists, a proof of the extent 
to which the human race has power to realise its own ideals? 

It is difficult to assign a date for the beginning of such pressure. 
Every community as it emerges from barbarism tries its own 
experiments, and if these are so far unsuccessful that culture and 
morals in the end break up together, the work has to begin again 
not very far from the beginning. The ideal of spiritual purity in 
medizval Europe is embodied in the conception of a perfect knight, 
a‘ Percival or Galahad, to whom we find no feminine counterpart or 
equivalent ; the untamed maidenhood of Brunehild of course belong- 
mg to a quite different and more archaic legendary cycle, without 

2* A Medizval Latin Poem,’ reproduced in the English Historical Review, July 
1887, may be referred to as a specimen of a copious kind of literature. 
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any moral significance. In the time of Boccaccio, it seems that 
ladies were required to disguise their amusement when very 
scandalously loose stories were told in their presence; but as they 
also tell such stories themselves, their protests are evidently more a 
matter of manners than morals, and in the days of the Decameron 
the sex had evidently not yet entered upon the enjoyment of its 
heritage. 

It is a long way from Boccaccio to the ladies’ novelist of five 
centuries later, but our fastidiousness evidently grows at an accelerated 
rate, for Richardson himself appears to our present taste to pitch the 
standard of feminine virtue rather insolently low; at least he would 
be open to such a charge if we did not make allowance for the tone 
of feeling of the age, which was still a shade more barbaric than his 
own. As regards the particular virtue which poor Pamela was 
supposed to illustrate, our ideal has certainly been so far raised that 
she at least no longer satisfies it. But the whole duty of woman 
cannot be reduced to the single chapter, whether to marry—or not 
to marry—a rake, And it is an ethical blunder, nearly as offensive 
as any of Richardson’s, to praise the virtuousness of women as a class 
merely on the assumption that they are all that Pamela was meant 
to be. Perhaps the assumption now current would add that they 
sometimes nurse in hospitals and are concerned for the happiness of 
dogs and cats ; which is also in itself a good thing, and a sign of 
moral progress, since the natural woman is as prone as the natural 
man to enjoy bull fights and even gladiatorial shows. But civilised 
man is overtaking civilised woman in the distaste for bull fights, and 
even this acquired extension of the sympathetic sensibilities is not 
the whole of human duty. 

If it is a damaging delusion to believe that all men are intelligent 
and well-informed because they are on an average better taught than 
women, it is not less damaging to assume that all women are fine 
moral agents because they are more chaste, and dislike the sight of 
pain more than men. As was argued long ago by an immortal 
moralist, wisdom and virtue, ignorance and vice, are inseparable, and 
it is a fact that our women would have been wiser, would have sought 
and seized knowledge and the means of obtaining it more resolutely 
for themselves, if their moral fibre had been of a finer and stronger 
cast than it could be while knowledge was still wanting. A secondary 
proof, if one is needed, that the intellectual superiority of mankind 
cannot be so marked as has been supposed, is supplied by the 
very fact that we do not find in men the marked moral superiority 
which should go with superior wisdom. But to suppose that superior 
virtue all round can co-exist with inferior wisdom, is to suppose walls 
and towers to be raised without scaffolding and sustained without 
foundations. In fact, where the knowledge and practical experience 
of women are defective, so also is their sense of moral obligation. 
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The intellect of women, as a class, has been concentrated and ex- 
pended upon the incidents of private life and the domestic rela- 
tions, and within these limits, as a natural consequence, their sense 
of moral obligation has been developed. Their participation in the 
public life of the community has been restricted, and hence their 
knowledge of the needs and duties arising from social and pol'tical 
relations is still very incomplete, while it is impossible alike with 
men and women for the conscience to speak concerning matters of 
which the mind has no conception. 

If we are disposed to take a cheerful view of the moral future of 
the race—and all evolutionists are optimists at heart—we must look 
forward, not to a continued difference between the functions and 
ideals of the sexes, but to the evolution of an ideal of human cha- 
racter and duty combining the best elements in the two detached 
and incomplete ideals. Great men, we have seen, educate each 
other, and we shall never have both men and women.at their best 
and greatest until we have the cream of the cream of both sexes 
educating each other towards the highest standard of all imaginable 


human excellence. 
Epiru SImMcox. 





POSITIVISM IN CHRISTIANITY. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER has said very truly that opinions and move- 
ments of thought live by virtue of the elements of goodness and 
truth which they possess. They may not be entirely true, but what 
gives them vitality is the part of them that is true, and not the part 
that is. false. This holds good, in its measure, in the history of 
intellectual, political, and religious movements alike. If we read 
the medizval controversies between the Realists, the Nominalists, 
and the Conceptualists, we find most of what is said by the ablest 
partisans on all sides true, and each theory had a living hold in 
virtue of this truth. Each had truth, but not the whole truth. So, 
too, the life of the French Revolution was a righteous indignation 
against tyranny, and the life of the reaction against it was a righteous 
horror for its lawlessness and impiety. The Reformation would 
never have had the living force it had but that it embodied with all 
its defects a protest against real corruption. The Church recognised 
this in the wonderful. counter-reformation within its own limits, 
which was effected by St. Ignatius Loyola, Sir Charles Borromeo, 
St. Philip Neri, and the crowd of saints who came to the rescue 
at that critical epoch, and who in their measure condemned the very 
excesses which Luther and his associates had protested against. 
The same thing is to be observed in some of the recent discussions 
between Christians and Agnostics. When Mr. Huxley triumphantly 
traces symptoms of Anthropomorphism in the Hebrew conception of 
God, much of what he says is true. The delicate critical points at 
issue, infinitely important though they be, fall outside the limits 
taken up by ‘the impassioned rhetoric which gives his view its life 
and force. The idea of an evolution in the conceptions of God and 
duty, beginning in an anthropomorphic deity as the nearest attainable 
idea for the popular mind in its primitive state, and gradually purify- 
ing itself, beginning by claiming paramount obedience to this deity, 
and only gradually making it clear that this obedience was based on 
the eternal laws of right—this idea, which is quite An harmony with 
the whole Christian conception of an ever-increasing perfection and 
development in religious knowledge, really tallies with much which 
Mr. Huxley eloquently describes under the evident impression that it 
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is destructive of supernatural faith. He describes an imperfect and 
inaccurate conception of God, and an imperfect popular morality 
connected with it, and condemns both, failing to see that in both 
were germs of great truths, overlaid by a mass of ignorance; and 
that the road to exacter knowledge lay in removing these obscuring 
elements by degrees, and not in sweeping away everything, good and 
bad alike. He fails to see in the anthropomorphic God and in the 
morality of ritual obedience the germs of the purer conceptions of 
the inscrutable Godhead, and of the spirit of absolute submission 
to all that is commanded by Him whose nature is based on the 
eternal laws of right. Both the Christian and Mr. Huxley may be 
equally eloquent on the imperfection of primitive conceptions, but 
the critical point is, Are these conceptions a mere ignis fatuus, or is 
there in them a genuine beacon light, distorted, true enough, by 
many refracting media, but still real? Mr. Huxley holds the former, 
the Christian will hold the latter; but still the fact remains that Mr. 
Huxley’s attack derives its force not from the critical issue where he 
differs from Christians, but from the undeniableness of the facts he 
adduces, their bearing being presupposed in his sense, and no other 
interpretation being suggested as possible. 

These remarks were suggested by the perusal of Mr. Cotter 
Morison’s recently published work on Zhe Service of Man. I am 
not intending here to deal with the broad conclusions of the work, 
from which all Christians would shrink with horrror. The book con- 
tains incidentally a great deal of eloquent writing, and an able vindica- 
tion of some. important ethical truths. It will have influence, then, 
on the principles I have been considering, in virtue of the amount of 
truth it contains. My purpose is to examine some of the problems 
which it raises, with a view to showing that the really powerful part 
of the book does not.tell, as the writer supposes, against Christian 
ethics, but, on the contrary, is an exhibition of principles implicitly 
contained already in Catholic books on moral and ascetical theology, 
whose full bearing and application, no doubt, the development of 
science will make clearer, but which are, nevertheless, as principles, 
fully recognised by the Church. His protests, on the other hand, 
against Catholic moral maxims (for it is mainly so far as he deals with 
Catholicism that I shall speak of his criticism) are based on an 
inaccurate account of the doctrines which he criticises, and lead him 
by reaction against the views which he falsely attributes to Catholics, 
as a body,' into extremes equally untenable on the other side. The 
strong part of his book is his advocacy of the Positive method in 
moral cultivation and training, and I maintain that this method is, 

1 I say in the fext ‘as a body’ because I do not deny that some taint of Luther- 
anism or of Calvanism may from time to time have infected individuai Catholics, and 
no doubt both Lutheranism and Calvinism are to some extent liable to Mr. Morison’s 
criticism. This subject is too large a one to speak fully of here. 
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in essence, recognised in Catholic ethics. The weak part is his 
failure to place at the back of the Positive method any stimulus to 
practical morality which can replace the Christian sanctions, and the 
idea of moral responsibility which he banishes from the field of 
ethical training. 

The main thought running through Mr. Morison’s book is the 
contrast between the systematic moral training, which Positivism 
advocates, based on ascertained laws of human character, certain in 
its results, empirical, proceeding on scientific principles, and con- 
cerned with the use of the individual to the social organism, with 
the Christian doctrines of free will, of grace given irrespective of all 
antecedent claims to it, the conceptions of deathbed repentance, of 
sudden conversion after years of vice, of sudden lapse after years of 
virtue. These ideas are, he considers, the essence of the Christian 
scheme, and are immoral. They admit the possibility of ultimate 
salvation after an immoral life, therefore Christianity is concerned 
with salvation and not morality. I should say, on the other hand, 
that the idea of an omnipotent free will untrammelled by habit is 
opposed to the teaching in every page of Catholic moral theology ; 
that the idea of the action of grace being purely capricious contra- 
dicts the well-known maxim of the scholastics, ‘ Facienti quod in se 
est Deus suam non denegat gratiam;’ that deathbed repentances, 
sudden conversions, and sudden lapses, far from being put forth 
prominently by Catholic moralists as giving the basis of everyday 
practical morality, are always regarded as quite exceptional pheno- 
mena ; and that if salvation is the ultimate goal of the Christian life, 
the normal path to salvation is the path of morality and asceticism. 
If Mr. Morison went through the ordinary course of instruction for 
hearing confessions, he would find almost all he has to say about 
the tenacity of habit anticipated there, and he would find detailed 
moral instruction based chiefly on this very consideration. There is 
a meaning in allowing the possibility of sudden changes, and laying 
stress on them in certain emergencies, and I shall speak of this 
later; but it no more affects the practical rules of conduct conjoined 
in the confessional—and this is of course the real measure of the 
Church’s moral teaching—than the possibility that there may be an 
unseen ledge eight feet below the edge of a cliff will make a man 
ready to throw himself over. It might as well be alleged that 
because Catholics believe that food has, on occasion, been given 
miraculously, therefore they must neglect to order their dinner. 
The marvels he refers to are miracles of grace, and are no more 
counted on in the general ordering of the spiritual life than miracles 
of nature in our everyday arrangements for eating, travelling, or 
sleeping. 

But before going further into detail, one word must be said to 
clear the issue raised by Mr. Morison from the confusion which 
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arises from his inadvertently identifying two distinct doctrines. He 
quotes Power’s Catechism as saying, ‘ We cannot do a good action nor 
produce any good fruit conducive to salvation without the grace of 
God,’ and at once identifies it with the doctrine that through special 
grace ‘in an instant a criminal may become a saint ;’ and he 
remarks that this doctrine must produce ‘an indifference, almost a 
recklessness, as to the cultivation of human nature so far as the 
heart and feelings are concerned,’ because it leaves everything to 
‘an unknown factor whose presence or absence cannot be foreseen.’ 
But in reality the moral of the two doctrines is not identical but 
opposite. We need ordinary graces for ordinary good actions, but 
then this is balanced by the further Catholic dogma, ‘ Deus vult 
omnes homines salvos fieri,’ which presupposes that God is afways 
giving ordinary graces. The human will must co-operate with 
these, and moral theologians tell us that constant co-operation with 
them forms good habits, and that good habits are the ordinary road 
to salvation. So far as the scope of Mr. Morison’s criticism goes, it 
can make no difference to the practical effect on morality whether 
we believe that our efforts towards the cultivation of good habits are 
co-operation with a supernatural power, or co-operation with natural 
power (as Ae supposes). A tune is played just as reliably on a 
barrel organ by a man who is constantly turning the handle, as by 
the clockwork in a musical box.?, And soif we believe in aid ever 
given freely, we are so far much in the same position as if we believe 
in a natural power necessarily existing. But Mr. Morison’s statement 
of the grace doctrine that by God’s grace ‘in an instant a criminal 
may become a saint’ concerns extraordinary and special graces, which 
may be given but which none have a right to expect. When this 
is evident, the force of his criticism is destroyed. He says that 
Christians concern themselves with salvation and not with morality ; 
and think that salvation may come in spite of immorality by the 
action of an extraordinary. and unpredictable grace at the last. 
The reply is that the ordinary road to salvation is through morality 
and by means of graces neither extraordinary nor (so far as the 
certainty that they will be sufficient) unpredictable. And if his 
criticism had any force so far as the occasional action of extraordinary 
graces goes, it is curiously enough answered by anticipation in his own 
book. He admits (p. 286) that a ‘mood of profound emotion’ may 

2It must not be understood that I am claiming a mechanical regularity for any 
kind of grace. I only refer to the certainty that grace sufficient for each emergency 
(gratia sufficiens) will be given to those who ask for it. But the fact that we do not 
pretend to know beforehand the degree or kind of grace makes us none the less 
vigilant. The analogy of riding a horse has been used. It is undoubtedly a science, 
although we can only predict within limits what a restive horse will do next 
And the Positivists themselves do not profess to know exactly the natural powers in. 
fluencing a man’s dispositions at a given moment, as appears from the passage quoted 
a little later in the text about ‘random cyclones.’ 
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make a permanent change and ‘snap the chains of habit,’ and adds, 
‘but it is rash, not to say reckless, to trust to a random cyclone of 
the nobler passions to save us from our sins.’ For ‘ random cyclone 
of the nobler passions’ substitute ‘special grace,’ and where does 
the Christian’s answer differ from Mr. Morison’s? ‘I do not think 
of dispensing with the ordinary means of grace,’ he would express it, 
‘because exceptional graces sometimes secure salvation. Such a 
course would be rash, not to say reckless.’ 

It is curious, however, to note, considering that Mr. Morison pro- 
fesses to be criticising Catholic views of practical ethics, the source 
from whence he derives his theory that the Church is concerned, as 
he puts it, with salvation irrespective of morality. He takes, not 
a work on ascetics or morals, not Rodriguez or Scavini, but St. 
Alphonsus Liguori’s book, Zhe Glories of Mary, a book of pious 
tales which do not pretend to be critically verified. I have never 
heard of an educated Catholic who supposed them to be true as a 
whole. It belongs to a class of literature which is entirely un- — 
scientific, a class designed, as Father Ryder of the Oratory has 
expressed it in this Review, to ‘ nqurish the imaginative piety’ of 
certain readers. Still its very title and object indicate that, even 
as a book of popular religious stories, it is directed to showing what 
marvels Our Lady has worked and may work: it is a list of won- 
derful and exceptional cases, and in no sense an account of the 
principles laid down for a Catholic’s everyday guidance. If Mr. 
Morison consulted the same writer’s works on moral theology, he 
would find rules of conduct, based upon that empirical knowledge of 
human nature (on which Mr. Morison lays so much stress) which 
can nowhere be gained as it can in the confessional—rules taking 
into account the iron grip of habit, the probability that he who has 
fallen will fall again, the certainty that those who do not resist evil 
occasions will fall, and so forth. These conceptions, which Mr. 
Morison puts forward as discoveries of Positivism, are the common- 
places of our text-books of moral theology. The scientific estimate 
of a man’s moral power, the indirect ways of reforming evil habits 
which cannot be reformed directly and immediately, have always 
furmed the subject-matter of ascetic textbooks, and, in so far as 
this is the employment of the Positive method in ethics, Catholic 
theology has most certainly employed that method. And _ this is 
only natural, for moral theology is based on the recorded experiences 
of the confessional, which give the material for as complete an in- 
ductive science on the subject as is to be attained. The facts I 
speak of are so well known to those who have studied casuistry that 
it would be pedantry to give references. 

Let this pass, however. So far I have spoken of Mr. Morison’s 
general statement, that the doctrine of grace ought to tell against the 
systematic cultivation of morality. But what are we to say of his 
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further assertion, that it ‘leads, as a matter of course, to disastrous 
practice,’ and that ‘it is no exaggeration to say that the vigilant 
painstaking cultivation of the moral side of man’s nature has never 
been taken in hand with earnest persistence, because theology has 
always been celebrating the power of grace to the depreciation of 
ethics’? Here is a statement of fact, and not a mere argument 
@ priori. The difficulty in answering it is parallel to the difficulty 
of meeting Whately’s argument to prove that Napoleon I. never 
existed. Mr. Morison shows knowledge of and sympathy with 
Catholic mystical theology—has he never heard of ascetic theology? 
Has he consulted the works of Rodriguez? Are St. Ignatius’ Spiri- 
tual Exercises taken into account by him, or Challoner’s Meditations, 
or the Spiritual Combat, or the thousands of similar books which 
form the literature I speak of? Mr. Morison may consider the 
beliefs they hold out as sanctions to morality to be superstitious, or 
some of the duties themselves to be wrongly viewed assuch. But 
when a rule of life is laid down involving constant self-examination 
as to the performance of each duty of the day, special times set 
apart for the realisation of every dangerous occasion, and of the 
motives which will be helpful in avoiding the danger, long periods 
of retreat with the sole object of regulating more securely the life 
of duty and spirituality—to criticise such a state of things as wanting 
in vigilance and persistency, as leaving salvation to random and un- 
predictable forces, is as much outside the sphere of anxious discus- 
sion as though it were alleged that Rodriguez or St. Ignatius never 
lived. Mr. Morison, passing over this literature of the Catholic 
interior life, takes a book of marvels and miracles as a record of the 
thoughts held up habitually for spiritual guidance. It reminds one 
of Mr. Corney Grain’s sketch of the first visit of a simple-minded 
woman abroad. The daily habits of the whole French nation are 
judged of by the chance experiences of the first hotel she stays in. 
An eccentric abbé coughs and says, ‘ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu.’ ‘ How 
curious the French abbés are!’ she remarks; ‘they do nothing but 
cough, and say ‘‘ Mon Dieu.’’’ A child is impertinent to its parents, 
and the unruliness of French children is, at once, a demonstrated 
proposition. Exceptional cases are taken as the rule. They are 
ruthlessly criticised, and poor France is condemned. A nation’s 
reputation hangs dn the events of that evening in that salon, and 
the tourist, on going to bed, informs her husband that she has come 
to the conclusion that the French are a very odd lot. 

Still there is undoubtedly an element of truth in Mr. Morison’s 
accusation, in so far as a principle is presupposed in St. Alphonsus’ 
work which his critic considers to be immoral—the principle of hold- 
ing out hope as to the fossidility of a sudden change at the last. 
The burden of St. Alphonsus’ tales is, that persons who have shown 
pietas towards Our Lady may get, at the last moment, an extraor- 
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dinary grace of conversion in spite of a misspent life. Of course I 
am here only concerned with the. scope of Mr. Morison’s criticism as 
to the effect on.morality of such a conception, and as far as that 
goes these remarks seem in place: (1) It runs in the teeth of the 
whole Catholic ascetic training, as I have already pointed out, to 
suppose that such exceptional graces are held out as the rule, and as 
dispensing with the ordinary precept that we should ‘ work out our 
salvation in fear and trembling.’ (2) Such thoughts and beliefs may 
have a very salutary effect in preventing the breach of the last links 
which bind.a man to respect for something above and better than 
himself. They may preserve some feeling of good, which, in better 
circumstances, may be capable of development, and of effecting a 
real moral reform. (3) They prevent the feeling of despair, and keep 
alive that hope for better days which is essential for moral effort. 
Once it is supposed that the thoughts in question are held up in or- 
dinary cases, and as general motives and guides, they beget, un- 
doubtedly, as Mr. Morison says, an immoral temper of mind. But 
the whole aspect of them is changed when they become the last 
thoughts held out to the sinner to prevent him from despairing. If 
my son runs away from his home, has been led into bad companionship, 
has forged, robbed, murdered, I may try and win him back by telling 
him he is breaking his mother’s heart. The love he still has for his 
mother may touch him newly, and a reformation is, perhaps, com- 
menced from this motive, which may, under happier circumstances, 
bear fruit. This is a very different doctrine from saying to him, 
‘Rob, murder, Jecca fortiter ; your love for your mother will put you 
right in the end.’ And yet Mr. Morison’s criticism identifies them. * 
To pursue the latter course is indeed to preach a false morality, but 
to deny the possible efficacy of the influence in question is to ignore 
patent facts in human nature, and to do away with all moral influences 
except those of habit. And this Mr. Morison tends to do in his 
exaggeration of the mechanical sequence of action upon natural 
character, external surroundings, and moral training. 

And this leads me to speak of the real fallacy of Mr. Morison’s 
theory into which he has been led, on Cardinal Newman’s principle 
that ‘ exaggeration provokes reaction,’ by an exaggerated estimate of 
the place occupied in the Christian scheme by uncontrollable and 
unpredictable forces. Ignoring the constant, detailed, minute, ascetic 
training of the feelings and affections, and also of the will, which 
Catholic ascetic theology has not only not neglected, but carried to 
a pitch which some have thought excessive, he fastens on two doc- 
trines—free will and grace. Because, he argues, these are factors 


3 I observe that on p. 113 Mr. Morison quotes Mohler’s criticism on Luther for 
holding the latter doctrine; and having adopted Mohler’s protest against it, quietly 
adds that his extracts from the Glories of Mary prove that Catholics hold essentially 
the same doctrine ! 
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outside the course of regular sequence,, they are subversive of 
morality. Now, passing by the fact, which I have noted, that we are 
taught at every turn to look to training as a means of grace, and 
are warned in every pulpit and every confessional of the weakness 
of the will and the paramount necessity of good habits, I would 
look for a moment at the main features of Mr. Morison’s own 
practical ethics. What are the means of improvement which he 
suggests ? 

Firstly, an exacter knowledge of the conditions of good habits, 
of the laws of human mind, and of the ways of influencing the 
human character, and doing good to the human race; in short, a 
systematic application of the discoveries of social and physical science 
to moral science—a point on which Catholic ethics is quite at one 
with Mr. Morison, and which it has explicitly advocated; secondly 
a very systematic cultivation of the feelings and affections on the 
principles thus ascertained, with a view to facilitating good habits— 
again a point on which Catholic theology has laid prominent stress, 
though it would add a cultivation of the will, and of habits of 
effort, and of the sense of responsibility in small things, whereby, 
gradually, power in greater things is gained. So far the Positive 
method is fairly reconcilable with the natural development of Chris- 
tian ethics. But here the coincidence ceases. Mr. Morison advocates 
thirdly—what? The destruction of the idea of moral responsibility. 
‘The sooner the idea of moral responsibility is got rid of, the better 
it will be for society and moral education.’ Because some have as- 
sumed that the will can do everything, therefore Positivism must 
teach that it can do nothing. Because Johnson, as referred to by 
Mr. Morison, fails to reform bad habits in spite of repeated en- 
deavours, therefore all endeavour is wse/ess. No supposition is 
allowed that he might have got worse without endeavour; but be- 
cause he did not do everything, it is triumphantly inferred that he 
did nothing! Because, had he known more of science, he would 
have reflected that a change in his diet and habits of living would 
make it much easier to overcome his sloth—a proposition which I do 
not at all deny—therefore all effort gud effort is useless. One might 
as well say, because a man cannot knock down a stone wall, therefore 
he cannot push down a wooden fence. Science is needed to direct 
effort in the proper channel, and to measure the degree of our power 
in a particular case, and perhaps, in morals, to help us to estimate 
the degree of our moral responsibility, but it can no more dispense 
with effort or destroy responsibility than the invention of Krupp guns 
can dispense with soldiers or do away with the necessity of their 
taking aim. 

But indeed, Mr. Morison’s denial of the value of the #dea of moral 
responsibility strikes far deeper than he supposes, and would in con- 
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sistency strike at the roots of his own theory of the cultivation of 
human nature. 

Having regard to the natural limits of this paper, I cannot dc 
more than barely indicate my meaning on this head. Mr. Morison 
holds that ‘ bad men will be bad do what we will,’ and that it is ‘no 
more rational to blame a garotter who half murders you, than it 
would be to blame a locomotive which knocks you down;’ that con- 
sequently the only way to get on is to ‘eliminate’ the bad—he does 
not fully explain how; and further—note well—he finds fault with Mr. 
Sidgwick for saying that the metaphysical question at issue in the 
free-will controversy is not of practical importance, and preaches as 
a doctrine that all should realise to the full, that we can no more 
help our virtues and vices than our stature of the colour of our hair. 
It is not to my purpose to enter here into the old free-will controversy, 
but’{ would point out that Mr. Morison fails to see what the subtler 
determinists have seen—that the ideas of free will and responsibility 
are actually a great stimu/us to moral progress. They may hold that 
moral improvement follows mechanically and necessarily on the ideas 
under particular conditions—in which opinion, of course, the advo- 
cates of free will do not concur—but that they do act as a stimulus 
to pursue virtue and avoid vice, few before Mr. Morison have denied. 
And, similarly, Mr. Morison’s elimination of these ideas must induce a 
general feeling of passivity and fatalism, which would be destructive 
to that very self-cultivation which he recommends. Further, he pre- 
sents again and again, as an exhaustive alternative, that men are 
either equally promising subjects for moral training, or that some 
are hopeless and must be eliminated as having no good instincts, 
while those with good instincts are to be improved, and their instincts 
developed. He seems to ignore, practically, the patent fact that in 
the majority of men there are good instincts and bad ; that they are 
capable of being Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde ; and that it is the constant 
acting under a sense of responsibility, of repressing or developing one 
side or the other, which ultimately fixes the character, in some degree, 
with a balance of tendencies one way or the other. Let moral re- 
sponsibility be ever so false an idea (little as I think such a view can 
be maintained), it is nevertheless, in its measure, quite indispensable 
to all moral improvement. Mr. Morison may advocate a new objective 
morality, may hold out a new ideal to be aimed at by those with ve: § 
good instincts capable of being cultivated ; but if, to start with, he pis 
teaches men, who are for the most part of divided tendencies to good 
and to bad, that they can no more help doing good or doing evil thana 
clock can help going fast or slow, he will destroy all chance of his 
moral principles being realised by any save those few who have only 
good instincts, and are consequently outside the need of moral train- 
ing. He may get his locomotive in excellent order, but he has put 
the fire out and it won’t go. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that I allow beyond certain 
narrow limits that the Positivist conceptions of duty to society con- 
tain any very important new truths. The general consideration with 
its practical results that as science grows more accurate we see many 
duties more clearly, because we learn better what is in our power and 
what is not, and measure more truly the effects of what we do upon the 
welfare of society, is indeed a very important one, but it is a portion 
of the Positive method which Christianity welcomes, and has wel- 
comed, independently of Auguste Comte’s lessons. We have not to 
go beyond the pages of Scavini or Gury to find that there are virtues 
or vices which can only be acquired or avoided, in particular cases, 
by attention to rules of diet which are the discoveries of medical 
science. If political economy teaches us that reckless almsgiving 
does not truly and satisfactorily aid the poor as much as more sys- 
tematic methods, no Catholic would say that St. Ignatius’ advice 
never to pass a poor man without giving him something was super- 
seded in principle. The saint’s object was to cultivate feelings of 
readiness to aid the poor; and if science shows a new method to be 
more effectual, we thank science for the information. But the class 
of motives and ideas which instigate charity remain as necessary 
as before, and the Positivist tendency to assume that the discovery 
of a new means supersedes necessarily the old motives, is a little 
like the supposition that an improved species of boot may be so 
good as to render feet unnecessary. In so far as the Positivists do 
show newer and truer ways of serving society, exacter conceptions of 
the effects of our actions on the social organism, so far we are grateful 
to them and glad to adopt their suggestions and methods. For one 
of the duties which Christianity has ever prominently acknowledged 
is, to use Mr. Morison’s own phrase, ‘ the service of man.’ But 
here we must stop. The ideals, the motives, the beliefs of Chris- 
tianity are not touched by this, and the great desideratum of Posi- 
tivism—which has been so often pointed out that I will say no more 
of it here—of sufficient motive power towards morality for natures 
of mixed tendencies, is again in Mr. Morison’s book, in spite of the 
acuteness of his criticisms, and in spite of the eloquence of his 
account of the general aim, ‘the service of man,’ conspicuous by its 
absence. The one lever he proposes is the general cultivation of the 
benevolent instincts, and he quotes Mr. Spencer as saying that this 
is ‘the truly moral’ force. We are inclined to think that he partly 
misses Mr. Spencer’s point, which is not that it is the only one to be 
used in practice, and in our present state of development, but that it 
is the only truly moral one in the sense that when the highest 
morality is attained, this class of motives are to be the normal ones: 
and also that the instincts in question are those which measure most 
truly the morality of actions. 

To refuse to make use of another class of motives in initial stages 
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is rather like refusing to get into the water until you can swim. You 
begin to keep many a boy out of evil through the mixed motives of 
fear of his father and love of his mother; but when he has come, in 
consequence, to form fairly good habits, his father may die, and the 
love of his mother, allied with the good habits, may be sufficient 
motive to prevent his falling away. But if we refuse, to start with, 
to influence him by any motive save love, and won’t let his father 
beat him, he may soon become irreclaimable. And so, when we read 
Mr. Morison’s artificial scheme of a morality which shall rest simply 
on altruism, we cannot help recurring to the common-sense advice 
given to confessors in the Catholic confessional as to their dealings 
with penitents who are liable to fall—that they are first to hold out 
the terrible consequences of sin both in this world and in the next, 
then to dwell on the justice of God, who ordains that such should be 
the consequences, then upon His love and willingness to help the 
sinner. What fear begins, love may end. But if the first ‘and last 
attempt goes straight to the highest ‘motives, which are weak through 
neglect, what can be expected but failure? We suspect that the 
Positivist priest who dealt with his penitent on this principle would 
have a rude awakener, parallel to’ that which Sabine gives to her 
uncle in Feuillet’s Za Morte. Few of Octave Feuillet’s readers will 
need to be reminded of the striking scene in which the freethinker, 
M. Tallevaut, who, though he has brought up his niece without belief 
in Christianity, has nevertheless taught her the highest lessons of 
duty to humanity and to nature, has spoken of the nobility of our 
highest instincts, of the beauty of virtue and the shame of vice, is 
thunderstruck at the discovery that his pupil, false to all his teaching, 
has committed the basest of crimes. 


Mon éléve misérable (says the unhappy man), vous ai-je jamais donné par ma 
parole ou par mon exemple d’autres lecons que des lecons de droiture, de justice, 
d’humanité, d’honneur? (To which Sabine replies:) Vous me surprenez, mon 
oncle. Comment un esprit tel que le votre ne s’est-il jamais douté que je pouvais 
tirer de vos doctrines et de nos communes études des conséugences, des enseigne- 
ments différents de ceux que vous en tiriez vous-méme? . . . Vous me parlez de droi- 
ture, de justice, d’humanité, d’honneur? Vous vous étonnez que les mémes théories 
qui vous ont inspiré ces vertus ne me les aient pas inspirées 4 moi-méme? La raison 
est pourtant bien simple. Vous savez comme moi que ces prétendues vertus sont en 
réalité facultatives, pusiqu’elles ne sont que des instincts. . . . de véritables préjugés que 
la nature nous impose. . . . parce qu’elle en a besoin pour la conservation et le progres 
de son ceuvre. . . . Il vous plait de vous soumettre a ces instincts. . . . et a moi il ne 
me plait pas. Voila tout ! 


Let me note one satisfactory symptom in Mr. Morison’s book in 
conclusion. The really interesting issues which Positivism raises are 
divorced in it from the extraordinary theological phraseology con- 
cerning the great Being Humanity, the nine sacraments, the immor- 
tality consisting of the never-ending chain of effects of individual 
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life, and so forth, which Comte adopted when his mind commenced 
to fail, and which Mr. Frederic Harrison at one time attempted to 
perpetuate. I have, on another occasion, commented on the utter 
unreality of preserving this external clothing of theology after 
theology itself had been comdemned, and it is satisfactory to note 
that the Positivists are now ready to enter the arena unencumbered 
by this strange and embarrassing attire. 
WILFRID WarD. 





THE WORKING OF SCHOOL BANKS. 


Miss LAMBERT, in her interesting papers on ‘ Thrift among the Children” 
(ante, April 1886 and August 1887), strongly urges ‘the practical 
recognition of school banks in the time table.’ One of the reasons 
for this proposal is the labour entailed upon teachers in working the 
banks after school hours. ‘Yes,’ said a teacher to me, ‘ we have 
already a deal too much ¢c/erking work out of school hours.’ That 
is true enough; and, though some teachers, being convinced of the 
value of school banks, do not complain of the extra labour they cause, 
others do complain, or at all events, whether they complain or not, 
they feel ita burden. The London School Board lately 

issued a circular to the head teachers of the Board, requesting general and particular 
information about school banks, The summary of the teachers’ replies showed : 
(1) the existence of fifty-nine school banks, i.e. school banks established in only 
about one-ninth of the schools of the board; (2) thirty-seven banks discontinued ; 
(3) eighty-two teachers adverse to starting them, and two desiring to discontinue 
theirs ; (4) forty-four head teachers desiring to establish them (ante, p. 208). 


It does not indeed appear that the teachers ‘in their individual 
replies’ put in the foreground their apprehension of extra work to 
be done by themselves. Naturally they would be unwilling to lay 
much stress on an objection of that kind. Such apprehension, how- 
ever, if not prominent in their replies, may have been strongly felt 
in their minds. Less reticence on this point is used by managers 
and other persons interested in schools. A member of the Hastings 
School Board, ‘ a strong supporter of school banks,’ referring to ‘the 
teachers’ cry of want of time,’ says: ‘ Our teachers are so sorely 
pressed by the ‘‘result’’ system that they put all their working 
power into subjects that will pay’ (p. 214). The bishop of Shrews- 
bury says: ‘In the case of many of our poorer schools, barely 
manned, and hard driven to hold their ground against their rivals, the 
pressure upon our teachers is already far too great, and the bank with 
all its excellence becomes in such cases ‘‘the last straw ’’’ (p. 214). 
Mr. Banner Newton, of Liverpool, who has done as much as any 
one in England to promote school banks, says that ‘the extra work 
of the bank out of school hours presses very heavily on some of the 
teachers’ (ante, xc. p. 554). 

The remedy suggested by Miss Lambert and others is that 
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‘under existing circumstances it is necessary for the speedy and 
complete success of school banks in England that the weekly exercise 
should be recognised in the code (1) as part of the ordinary school 
work, to give time for it; (2) in the grants, to give encouragement 
to it’ (cxxvi. 213-14). This of course is much to be desired. 

Meanwhile, pending such recognition, it may not be out of place 
to point out a way by which even ‘under existing circumstances’ 
the teacher’s labour in working a school bank may be so far reduced 
as to be in no sense a burden. Eleven years ago, when I was chair- 
man of the School Board at Brampton, a market town in Cumberland, 
the board resolved to establish a school bank, and took counsel, as to 
the best way of working it, with the head teacher of the boys’ depart- 
ment, Mr. W. Hugill, a man of considerable administrative ability. 
They told him they desired the bank to be as little burdensome as 
possible to the teachers, whose share in the work was to be confined 
to collecting the deposits. Accordingly he devised a plan which has 
ever since been worked with great success, the details of which are 
explained in the following extract from a paper subsequently read by 
him to the Cumberland Teachers’ Association. 


The master or mistress will cause to be served on each class-teacher, or trust- 
worthy scholar if no teacher: (a) a lead pencil; (J) a half-sheet of paper with the 
number of the class and the date written thereon; (c) a small box or saucer; (@) 
a piece of cardboard the size of the bank books with an elastic band. This will 
not be necessary if strongly bound books are used. At the time for recess, by order 
or signal, the master causes all those who have money to deposit to sit down, 
while those who have not march out. Each depositor then rises in turn, and with 
bank-book open ready in one hand and money in the other approaches the teacher, 
who simply with pencil marks the amount of money in the proper column, places 
the money in the saucer and retains the book, while the scholar passes on to the 
yard and makes way for another. If there be a new depositor, of course he has 
no book; the teacher takes his money and records his name, residence, and amount 
of deposit on his paper. In this way all the children, after the first or second 
week, will be out in three minutes or less. Therefore this system cannot be said 
to deprive the children of their play. When the last child is gone, the teacher 
arranges his books according to number, and fixes them to the cardboard with the 
band, adds up the amount he has entered, including the new money on the paper. 
He also counts the cash to see if it corresponds with the books, and, finding all 
correct, carries books and money to the master, who also adds up and counts the 
money and thus checks the teacher. The master enters the total of each class on 
a separate sheet and retains the books and money. The total on his paper will 
correspond to the total cash. In large schools an assistant can share the work of 
the master by checking the takings of a section. This work of the master may be 
done in four or five minutes, according to the size of the school. Up to this point 
everything should be done by the regular school staff, and here the teachers’ work 
and responsibility should end. 

The books, papers, and cash are then sent to the trustee, treasurer, or whoever 
else undertakes the further work. This consists of taking each book separately, 


1 The ‘recess’ is the quarter of an hour, generally from 10.45 to 11.0, during 
which the children go out to play. 
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and with-ink entering the date, inking over the money already entered in pencil, 
and affixing his or her initials, and also entering the account in the ledger cash 
book. Two persons will do this more expeditiously, one to fill up the books and 
read out to the other, who finds the proper line by number and name, and enters 
the sum at once. When all the transactions have been thus entered the cash book 
must be added up, and the money counted to see if it corresponds. In case of 
fresh deposits a new book is prepared for the depositor, and returned with the 
others belonging to the same class. The books, arranged in classes as before, are 
returned to the teacher, who gives them out in the afternoon or next morning, and 
the money is taken to the post-office on the first opportunity. This work is done 
at Brampton by the chairman of the Board assisted at times by another of the 
members. 


The population of Brampton is 3000. The average attendance 
in the three departments of the school is 389. The deposits 
since the opening of the bank have amounted to 1,258/ With 
statistics, however, this paper is not concerned. Nor is there any 
need for me to dwell on the benefit resulting from the bank to the 
school or the parish. Such benefit is the same in all schools and 
parishes, and has been well explained by’Miss Lambert. I am only 
concerned to show how the obstacles to the spread of the system 
arising from the labour entailed upon the teachers may be overcome. 
I left Brampton in 1884. But the bank is still carried on in the 
same way as in my.time. The chairman, or some other member of 
the Board, goes on the collecting day to the board-room, which is 
close to the school. The deposits of each department of the school 
are brought to him, and he goes through the process above described. 
It occupies him about an hour. At all events that was about the 
average time I took to do the work. 

Now surely there is not, or there ought not to be, a single school 
in London the managers of which could not carry out this mode of 
working a school bank. When one hears or reads of the attention 
now paid in London to social subjects, of ‘ well-worked’ parishes, of 
bands of district visitors, of Charity Organisation committees, of 
zealous men going down to live at the East End, &c., it seems simply 
ridiculous to suppose that in any district some men or women cannot 
devote an hour a week to a work which, requiring no other qualifica- 
tions but a businesslike habit of mind and ability to keep accounts, 
is yet deemed to be of such importance as to justify a demand for 
its recognition in the Code. 


H. WHITEHEAD. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


As long as I can remember, it has been the fashion on the Continent 
to shower abuse on England for misgovernment of Ireland. Some 
used to throw the whole blame on the unsympathetic, the harsh and 
imperious character of Englishmen; others tried to attribute the un- 
satisfactory condition of Ireland to the unfitness of nations with par- 
liamentary institutions to govern other countries. Violent haters of 
England kept on upbraiding her, as Mr. Gladstone does, for severity 
practised in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—a period, for- 
sooth, when humanitarian views were reigning supreme in the rest 
of Europe, when massacre and plunder and wars of religion were 
unknown in Germany! People found little to say concerning the 
measures passed since 1829, and they did not give England due 
credit for the Reform Bill of 1868, the Irish Church Disestablishment 
of 1869, the Land Bills of 1870, 1881, and 1885. They refused to 
recognise that the Irish themselves are principally to blame for 
having derived.so little advantage from the generous legislation of 
the last twenty years, and they were too partial to acknowledge that 
unlimited private property in land and similar institutions, which 
are at the bottom of Irish discontent, were introduced and kept up 
by Englishmen without the slightest notion that anybody could get 
on without them, and to a great extent with a firm conviction that 
they were conferring a signal benefit on the conquered race, which 
regarded land as tribal property. 

That the behaviour of England to Ireland was, as a rule, not 
commented upon with complete fairness, is easy to explain. In the 
first place, nations are as subject to envy as individuals, and not 
likely to overlook a fault in their rival. Jingoism and Spreadeagleism 
everywhere need nourishment; hatred and contempt keep them alive ; 
like the village or town gossip, they relish no food more than the 
iniquities and shortcomings of others ; it makes them feel superior. 

In the second place, journalists who, from motives of prudence, 
refrain from sharp criticism on home affairs, have always been in the 
habit of venting their indignation, ill-humour, and sarcasm on foreign 
nations and governments. And it is, unfortunately, not in Moscow 
alone that such writers flourish. It is a pleasant thing to stand up 
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for the cause of humanity, to display love of justice and an abund- 
ance of fine feeling and sentiment. In countries where the blood, 
liberty, and money of the subject are held rather cheap, and where 
a hasty word can lead to imprisonment for a twelvemonth, news- 
papers and their readers enjoy drawing attention to coercion and 
misgovernment abroad and overlooking it at home. 

In the third place, rackrenting is unknown in Germany, and land 
no more fetches an inordinate price. The lower classes have for the 
last fifty years been wise enough, in spite of their governments, their 
ruling classes, and their pseudo-economists, to escape by migration, 
and especially by emigration, the fatal consequences of over-popula- 
tion. Had prejudice against emigration been joined to wholesale 
contempt of the great truth preached by Malthus and J. Stuart Mill,! 
competition would have allowed German proprietors to rackrent 
tenants and crofters ; and had these crofters been told by men of edu- 
cation that they had a right to claim acres enough to live and thrive 
upon, independently of their work, we should now, in some parts of 
the country, no doubt be facing a dangerous agrarian movement. 

Fourthly, absenteeism is strongly disapproved of in Germany, 
and so rare, that I might say it does not exist. All proprietors farm 
their own estates, unless they own more than one; and then they 
rarely let them, but generally farm them by agents well versed in 
agriculture, and acting in every respect as personal representatives 
of the owner. 

How is it, then, that notwithstanding all these considerations 
public opinion in Germany has perhaps been even quicker and less 
hesitating than in Great Britain to range itself on.the side of the 
Liberal Unionists versus the Home Rulers ? 

Already in 1884 and 1885, when the Representation of the People 
and Redistribution of Seats Bills were under discussion, we felt asto- 
nished at the alacrity with which parties proceeded to democratise the 
Irish electorate and were ready to allow an unruly province more 
representatives than it was strictly entitled to, in an assembly far too 
numerous for all practical purposes without them. The occasion 
seemed so propitious a one for limiting their number. Some of us 
were thoroughly aware of the danger of bringing in a new Reform 
Bill before sedition had been vanquished. And when the Conserva- 
tives did not shrink from bidding for the Parnellite vote, we feared 
that England had ceased to be the land of hereditary wisdom, as our 
fathers used to call it, and we predicted serious dangers for the 


1I am aware that statistics have proved how, for a time, under particular circum- 
stances, the production of food on the globe can increase at even a quicker rate than 
population. But of what avail is this if the purchasing power of the average 
member of a community does not keep pace with the increase of his family? If we 
bear this fact in mind, we shall not venture to speak otherwise than with respect of 
the doctrine of Malthus and Mill. May the voice of their successors be listened to 
before a catastrophe takes place. 
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British Empire. Soon after Mr. Gladstone had brought in his Home 
Rule Bills, the majority of the Conservative and National Liberal 
press, and even the most noteworthy of’ independent Radical papers, 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, recognised that the adoption of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s two bills could hardly fail to lead to either separation or 
anarchy, and in both cases probably to a reconquest of Ireland. If 
some organs of public opinion were slower than others to take this 
line, the following three reasons may partly account for it :— 

1. It was not in the interest of some editors and contributors to 
the periodical press to make their readers too suddenly aware of the 
reticence that had been practised with regard to the Irish question. 
It would not do to say too much at once about the generous inten- 
tions of the three Land Bills or about the glaring ingratitude with 
which the Irish Nationalists had received those gifts. Time was 
needed to veil the gradual change of language. 

2. Some again were seized by enthusiasm at the sight of a 
venerable statesman glowing for justice and humanity, unmerciful 
for oppression, and sacrificing to cosmopolitan sentiment all national 
feelings and prejudices. They felt in honour bound to make common 
cause with British Liberalism, and to protect it against attacks pro- 
ceeding from quarters where little or no sympathy was known to exist 
for representative government and predominance of parliaments. 
They took for granted that such a popular man, as Mr. Gladstone 
must have the touch of the new British electorate, that English de- 
mocracy was determined not to permit coercion, and that it would 
insist on Ireland for the Irish. They considered the Tories incapable 
of letting landlordism fall and putting an end to its abuses. They 
looked upon the elimination of the Irish members from the parliament 
at Westminster, and the establishment of peasant ownership by the 
Land Purchase Bill, as a good set-off to the creation of an independent 
Irish legislature. This was e.g. more or less the position taken up 
and ably defended by the chief Liberal weekly paper, the Berlin 
Nation. 

3- Another, and, I am happy to say, a still smaller section of the 
German press, full of envy of British prosperity, and of antipathy to, 
or jealousy of, English liberty, thought that it was not Germany’s 
business to inquire what consequences Irish Home Rule might entail 
on our great commercial and industrial competitor, and that Germans 
had no reason to deplore the self-sought ruin of the British Empire, 
were it to take place. 

Among the causes which are rapidly diminishing the ranks of 
anti-Unionists in my country, two are clearly preponderant, viz. the 
analogy of the position of both Great Powers in respect of sedition 
at home, and the identity of the danger that threatens them from 


abroad. 
In the first place, Germans have been reflecting what they would 
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do if boycotting were practised in Elsass, if a national league were 
started in Posen or a land league in Northern Schleswig, if dyna- 
miters subventioned by Parisian fanatics were to appear in Metz, or 
if the various Reichstag members of non-German extraction were to 
imitate the example set by Messrs. Tanner, Sexton, Dillon, Redmond, 
or Healy. On addressing this question to my friends here, their first 
remark was: ‘But such things are simply impossible. Our police 
would stifle such combinations and conspiracies in their infancy. 
Our law knows no mercy for those who assail the fundamental insti- 
tutions of the country, who question Imperial supremacy, who attempt 
to create ill-will, hatred, or contempt between different classes of 
the community, or who oppose the slightest resistance to the autho- 
rities. If any Lothringer ventured to pour boiling porridge on a 
German policeman, the punishment would not be delayed for months, 
and would be amply sufficient to deter others from repeating the 
same offence. Persons offering medals and rewards to the offenders 
would be shunned by respectable people, and would find themselves 
lodged in gaol on the morrow. Hardly better would a member of 
Parliament fare, were he to rouse the passions of tenants against 
landlords by inflammatory harangues. German magistrates are not 
wanting in power to institute thoroughgoing inquiries concerning 
acts of intimidation and terrorism without awaiting the complaints 
of the injured. They:can make witnesses depose and they can in- 
carcerate recalcitrant witnesses. Were moonlighting or cattle- 
maiming started on a large scale, we should begin by clearing the 
district of suspicious characters. If this did not put a stop to such 
atrocious contempt of the law, we should either proclaim a state of 
siege or perhaps increase the constabulary or military force at the 
expense of the parishes or counties concerned. No paper like the 
Irish World could be circulated on German territory, and if persons 
of the stamp of Mr. Davitt or Dillon or Conybeare were to use law- 
defying and seditious language, the anti-Socialist laws would secure 
their being expelled from every place they might visit. Were a 
whole province undermined by combinations against property or by 
societies with treasonable intentions, and did its representatives dare 
to carry disorder into the Reichstag, nothing would be easier than 
to carry a bill excluding these members, for a given period, or until 
such time when the Bundesrat and Reichstag might jointly judge it 
fit to readmit them. A plan of campaign in a German province, 
instigated by a French committee of pronounced anti-German ten- 
dency, would be treated as an attempt at anarchy and rebellion ; and 
supposing the authorities did not succeed in stifling its first begin- 
nings, summary. proceedings or, as a last resort, martial law would 
be soon enough applied.’ 

I do not think anybody will deny that such would be the action 
of the German authorities, and that this action would meet with the 
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unanimous approval of the upper and middle and—a section ‘of 
the Socialist party alone excluded—of the lower classes. No doubt 
a certain portion of the Liberal party objects to the curtailment of 
persona! liberty, of freedom of the press and of association, imposed 
by our laws against Socialists. No doubt a decided majority of the 
nation hopes soon to see a new era arise, when individual liberty will 
be less hampered than it is at present by police regulations, by 
criminal laws and procedure, and by the administrative action of 
government in general. But I firmly maintain, that did we ever 
feel the safety and integrity of the German Empire threatened on 
our frontiers by a French or Polish Home Rule party, there is not a 
man in Germany—the extreme Socialists excepted—who would not 
unhesitatingly be in favour of coercion. By this word I do not 
mean the mere upholding of the law, which Home Rulers call by 
that name for the purpose of misleading the English tenant and 
labourer, but I speak of real repression, of stamping out sedition 
with all the rigour that circumstances may render necessary. And 
the main reason—as I shall try to point out later on—why Germans 
feel in this way is that they are more imbued than most other peoples 
with what we call der Staatsgedanke, viz. a sentiment of the im- 
portance of preserving the State as the focus of national existence, 
and of sacrificing a certain amount of individual advantages for the 
sake of helping the State across an exceptionally critical period. 
Twenty years of resolute government, coupled with a just and 
benevolent administration, with correction of agrarian abuses, and 
with encouragement of industry, commerce, and agriculture, is 2 
receipt that has answered admirably in Germany. We found it very 
hard to understand the Liberal outcry against Lord Salisbury’s 
excellent suggestion, or the dismay produced in the Conservative 
camp by their leader’s honest but unwary language. In those parts 
of Rhineland and Saxony which were joined to Prussia in 1815, dis- 
affection was general at the time. In 1848 no trace of it remained 
visible in Protestant Saxony. On the banks of the Rhine the Ultra- 
montanes managed to keep enough disaffection alive to produce in 
1848 a momentary cry for union with Belgium. But between 1866 
and 1870 the last vestiges of antipathy vanished. Schleswig-Holstein 
in 1864 and Hanover in 1866 both contained a considerable anti- 
Prussian party; to-day this party is represented by a few old people 
without influence and rapidly dying off. At this moment the in- 
habitants of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg are still rather proud of their 
own kings and parliaments, and rejoice in having not only their own 
army corps, helmets, and post-stamps, but even their own excise and 
tariff on beer and brandy. But unless their tribal pertinacity prove 
a good deal stronger than that of the Thuringians and Hessians, or 
of the inhabitants of Nassau or Baden, we shall not have to wait 
twenty years more before witnessing even Munich and Stuttgart 
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the complete victory of imperial over provincial patriotism. A day 
is sure to come when the Southern Germans will be proud to have 
everything in common with the rest of Germany. 

I am fully aware that people will be astonished at my venturing 
to draw a comparison between the gradual coalescence of Teutonic 
tribes and the amalgamation of Celts with the British nation. Bu; 
I consider the latter a very natural process, the more difficult part of 
which has been accomplished by the adoption of the English language, 
and the final completion of which our grandchildren are sure to 
witness, unless Home Rule stops the process by reinstating the 
Gaelic tongue and by reintroducing Gaelic land tenure, Gaelic 
agriculture, Gaelic discord, and Gaelic poverty. I do indeed hold 
myself fully justified in drawing such a comparison and in recom- 
mending the same cure. Feuds in the family, dissensions among 
closely related communities, are noted to be quite as violent and as 
inveterate as between different races. Tribal strife and rivalry have 
often produced more cruelty and vindictiveness than the conquest of 
a country by a foreign race. Suabian provincialism is as doggedly 
tenacious as Celtic national feeling, Suabian pride is on a par with 
Irish vanity, and yet Suabians are visibly imbibing a patriotic devo- 
tion for the German Empire. And does not the joint invasion of the 
Roman Empire by Cimbri and Teutones point to very early and 
intimate coalitions between Celtic and Germanic tribes? Does not 
history furnish many examples of a successful fusion of the Germanic 
element with Romanic, Slavonic, and Celtic populations? Is not 
the conjecture prehistoric mixture between Turanic aborigines of 
Europe and Aryan invaders turning out more and more probable? 
Do not most Germanic and Scandinavian States owe their origin in 
the first place to the sword? Though all civilised nations are com- 
pounded of different races, how few, if any, are the result of a purely 
voluntary union! As in the history of Rome, so in the history of 
modern states, the part played by persuasion is insignificant com- 
pared to that played by compulsion. France, Germany, Italy, and 
Great Britain have been mainly built up by the sword. And yet 
can any man of average intelligence believe that the breaking up of 
these states, formed by the ingenuity of thousands of great and good 
men, and representing an immense outlay of labour and strength, 
can be useful for the cause of progress? Can civilisation be advanced 
by casting it off its historical bases, by breaking its pillars into 
pieces, by dissolving into smaller units the chief disseminators of 
culture ? 

I have dwelt long on the twenty years of resolute government, 
because the efficacy of this remedy has been tested over and over 
again in Germany with wellnigh invariable success. And indeed at 
this very moment we are all looking upon that recipe as the best 
means for resuscitating in Elsass the German patriotism which was 
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paramount there up to the French revolution, which was destroyed 
during three generations of good and ‘resolute’ French government, 
and which the ‘love and sympathy’ policy of Fieldmarshal Manteuffel 
—though practised for full fifteen years—has entirely failed to bring 
again into life. Baron Manteuffel tried to ‘win the heart’ of Elsass- 
Lothringen by flattering the vanity of the population, by showing 
the greatest indulgence to their whims and peculiarities, by en- 
couraging Home Rule in a modest way, by favouring the non-German 
and non-Protestant elements. In fact he did all that Mr. Gladstone 
has done or would do in Ireland, with the exception of his outcry 
against the landlords, his abuse of past and present English govern- 
ments, and his proposals of an Executive subject to the Legislature. 
Perhaps that was the reason why Baron Manteuffel failed so entirely. 
Had he held up Germany to execration and allowed the provincial 
assembly to name his Secretaries of State, he might, perhaps, have 
succeeded. 

I said above, that what I consider the common-sense view of Irish 
Home Rule policy, the view so honestly and courageously propounded 
and defended by Lord Hartington, by Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, by Mr. Goschen and Lord. Salisbury, by Messrs. Dicey, Goldwin 
Smith, Matthew Arnold, Huxley, Tyndall, and so many others, owes 
its progress in Germany chiefly to two causes: (1) the analogy of 
Germany’s position in Posen and Lothringen to England’s position 
in Ireland, and (2) the increase of sympathy for England naturally 
resulting from an insight into the incorrigibility of Russian and 
French policy, and into the identity of England’s and Germany’s 
position with regard to the two principal disturbers of European 
peace. 

For the last two years the German public’s childlike faith in the 
eternal duration of our alliance with Russia has been on the wane. 
The feeling is spreading fast, that Russian overbearance and lust 
of conquest, and: French restlessness and wounded pride, are secretly 
joining hands to throw themselves first upon Germany and then 
upon England, or first upon England and then upon Germany, as it 
may suit them best. We are opening our eyes to the fact, evident 
thirty-three years ago to men whom | could easily name, that both 
English and Germans would be fools were they to allow their common 
enemies to get hold of them separately. As soon as Germans began 
to speculate upon the probability of England, Turkey, Roumania, 
and Bulgaria joining, in a moment of supreme danger, the Austro- 
German-Italian defensive league, they were not slow to perceive that 
the English alliance must lose half its value if Ireland were to be 
governed first by Parnellites and then by Invincibles, sympathising 
with France, with Russia, and with anarchists all over the world. 

They further perceived that the same spirit of petty economy 
and selfish narrow-mindedness, mixed up with utopian humani- 
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tarianism, which some time ago rendered the idea of giving up India 
and the colonies popular in Great Britain, was again abroad, and 
hard at work upon the Irish question. Looking only to comfort at 
home—hoping to get rid of the necessity of increasing the military 
and naval establishments, of fortifying the dockyards, arsenals, 
harbours, coaling stations, and the Indian frontier to boot—fearful 
of greater claims being made on the citizen’s duty of defending his 
country, English radicalism seemed on the point of abandoning 
Cromwellian traditions, of losing the energy which builds up and 
sustains empires. If English democracy, now supreme, could not 
muster courage enough for upholding the law and putting down the 
League, was it likely it would ever brace its nerves to a life-and- 
death struggle with Russia or France, or both together? If demo- 
cratic England—so argues an average German mind—shrinks from 
using force in Ireland, it will certainly not fight for empire as 
aristocratic England has done. And if it will not fight, and prepare 
in time for the approaching danger, its alliance is of no value what- 
ever. If therefore—such a person might continue to argue—England 
retreats before Mr. Parnell, would it not be prudent for us Germans 
to try and ward off a war with Russia and France by joining a coali- 
tion against England? If the English fibre of the present day can 
be unstrung by the word Coercion, if monarchy is so weak in England 
that it can be forced to hand over to rebels one third of the popula- 
tion of Ireland—and the best third too—then, rely on it, the cry of 
Home Rule for India will resound as soon as Mr. Parnell is installed 
in Dublin. Then the colonies, who have only just begun to acknow- 
ledge the fairness of their contributing a mite for their own and 
their mother country’s defence, will withdraw their aid; and the 
idea of Imperial Federation, one of the grandest and most promising 
ideas of this century—ein sukunftsschwangerer Gedanke—will 
vanish before it could even attain a distinct shape. The supply of 
British energy seems indeed failing at the very moment when the 
demand for it is greatest. 

I have supposed a Macchiavellian pupil to argue thus cynically, 
in order to point out to an Australian contributor to this Review a 
fact which he has entirely overlooked. If England abandons Egypt 
and Asia Minor, Bulgaria and Constantinople, to their fate; if she 
turns her back upon Austria, Italy, and Germany, and leaves Europe 
to take care of itself, she will force her natural friends and allies 
to save themselves by sacrificing her; and it will be a long time 
before Australia is strong enough to protect the United Kingdom 
and India from a Franco-Russian invasion. 

I have taken pains to give a notion of the way in which the 
average educated German cannot help viewing Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule policy. His first feeling is: That system. would never 
answer in Lothringen, nor in Elsass, nor in Posen. Indeed, it would 
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not answer in Berlin; for the leader of our House of Commons, were 
he a Bismarck and a Gladstone combined, would not be able to rule 
the German Empire. He would in fact be less able to do so than the 
Emperor Alexander III. is to rule the Russian Empire. The Czar’s 
time is not so taken up by debating and by listening to debates, by 
addressing constituents and public meetings, and by answering letters, 
as the time of the leader of the British, or Irish, or German House 
of Commons is or would eventually be. 

His second feeling is: If sentiment gets the better of English 
judgment ; if the masses refuse to be led as hitherto by the classes, 
if they begin to follow men who take their cue from the masses 
themselves, then we cannot any more rely on substantial British 
help for the conservation or re-establishment of the peace of 
Europe. We must give up the hope of standing back to back with 
England in the tremendous struggle against Panslavism and French 
Chauvanism, unless the Unionist cause is triumphant. If Home 
Rulers are victorious, we may have to paddle our own canoe, and 
perhaps to see the British canoe perish in the rapids. So much the 
worse for the cause of enlightenment and civilisation, for liberty and 
Protestantism! But it will be no man’s fault unless it be perhaps 
Mr. Gladstone’s, 

His third feeling is: Our peasants have been grateful to the 
Hohenzollern dynasty, which converted their farms into freeholds 
and put an end to their oppression by a feudal nobility. In like 
manner a diminution of taxation would at any time secure to the 
government of the day the grateful support of the classes principally 
benefited. But if I cast my eyes across the frontier and look at the 
effects of Home Rule on Czechs, Croats, Slovenes, Dalmatians, 
Istrians, and South-Tyrolese, I fail absolutely to notice any gratitude 
for the self-government accorded to them by their German rulers. 
All these more or less unpromising nationalities are using their 
independence mainly for the purpose of uprooting German schools and 
colleges, driving away German artisans and merchants, emptying 
Protestant churches, and supplanting German literature and learning 
by what are at best bad copies from the original. And if we inquire 
what. are the effects of Home Rule in Hungary and in Gallicia, we 
find the same anti-German tendencies at work, and in addition a 
tyrannical treatment of Roumanians, Ruthenes, and other nationalities 
prevailing. I conclude therefore, logically, that a Dublin parliament 
for Leinster, Munster, and Connaught would manifest as much aversion 
for England, Englishmen, and friends of England as the Czechs at 
Prague manifest for the German Empire and the German inhabitants 
of Bohemia; whereas an independent Irish government ruling over 
Ulster would try to extirpate English sympathies and Protestantism 
there with as much zeal and as much disregard of ancient laws and 
customs as e.g. the Magyars testify by their conduct to the Germans 
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and Roumanians of Transylvania or to the Croats of Fiume. Barring 
one difference, however ! The Magyars and Poles know how to moderate 
their fanaticism, because the Russian bear is close to them, and they 
cannot resist his embrace without the assistance of the Germans of 
Austria and of the German Empire. No similar check will curb the 
desire of the Irish Nationalists to revenge themselves on every 
individual Englishman for the contempt into which their recent 
conduct in parliament and their alliance with conspirators of the most 
odious kind has brought them. 

Home Rulers may object that the average German, whose views I 
have just been describing, has perhaps never seen an Irishman in his 
life, and has no idea what a jovial, amiable, and good-natured fellow 
he can be. I answer, that just as much is known of him here as of 
the Czech and Magyar, viz. all the patent facts which books of history 
and newspapers reveal. Indeed, a great deal more than that. For 
is he not first cousin to the Parisian communard, the Celt, whom 
Belgians, Romans, Goths, Normans, and Franks have for centuries 
done ‘their best to improve by infusion of more sober blood, but in 
vain? The Celt in France has produced the wittiest and most 
amusing of societies, many clever orators and men of letters, and 
even a few distinguished thinkers and men of learning. The Gael 
may be as safe a man to rely upon, as strong in self-control, as the 
Gaul; so much I am perhaps ready to grant, if that will satisfy Home 
Rulers. But methinks dynasties, policies, and ministries are of no long 
duration on the banks of the Seine, and revolts and revolutions of 
common occurrence. And yet the Church of Rome has there cast 
her whole immense authority into the balance of order, and not into 
that of disorder. 

The most celebrated German of the present day has—if report be 
true—exclaimed: ‘Had I brought so much calamity on my country 
as Mr. Gladstone on his, I should long ago have committed suicide’ 
(So hatte ich mir lingst eine Kugel durch den Kopf gejagt). 

Professor Geffcken sums up his views on the subject thus, in the 
Deutsche Rundschau of September 1886 :— 


In emigration on a large scale the solution of the Irish question will be found, 
the real kernel of which is contained in the fact that a people endowed with little 
talent for making the best use of the small resources offered by nature, have for a 
long time been vainly striving to keep a greater number of. mouths fed than the 
second-rate soil can nourish. 

If the Irish question is at the bettom an economical question, it 
is evidently a vain attempt to solve it by Home Rule. The more 
English experience and instinct assist the Irish in coping with the 
land problem, the better their chance of improving their condition. 
Of course the improvement will not be lasting. Unthriftiness, early 
marriages, and want of credit will soon cause the future Irish peasant 
proprietors to offer land for sale; and rapid increase of the labouring 
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population will produce a new clamour for land, and perhaps a second 
land league and further confiscation of rights of property. If, laying 
aside theological notions, I try to understand modern science aright, 
I come to the conclusion that original sin is the sum of evil qualities 
which men derive from their ancestors. And if I try to read the 
lessons of history aright, I do indeed feel disposed to attribute to the 
Celt a double or treble dose of this original sin in comparison to the 
Anglo-Saxon. When Mr. Gladstone ridiculed a similar idea, he must 
have forgotten that men of the present day are not all in the 
trammels of dogmatic formulas, and that science absolutely rejects 
the notion of children coming into the world with equal doses of bad 
or good qualities. What magnificent chances the Celt has had, for 
instance, in France, with her soil and climate, and how far is he even 
there from having attained stable government and having learnt 
voluntary submission to the law. On this point again Lord Salisbury 
stated nothing but a self-evident truth in maintaining that few 
races show any real fitness for self-government. In the whole 
British army and navy, in the Indian, colonial, and diplomatic 
service, few men will be found who are not profoundly convinced of 
this fact. Now, how does it come that constituencies turn a deaf ear 
to all similar people, who know the world, and prefer to accept 
notions taken from books and preached from pulpits and platforms? 
I can well remember the taunts which used to meet my ears when I 
spent my schoolboy holidays in England between 1848 and 1851. 
‘You Germans are all poets, dreamy professors, or enthusiastic 
students,’ that was the burden of the song. Well, I fancy the parts 
are inversed now, when, after reading a despatch of Prince Bismarck’s, 
I pore over Mr. Gladstone’s, Mr. Morley’s, or Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
speeches. Where is dreamy speculation, where is practical states- 
manship now-a-days? 

In our pursuit of liberty it will be useful to begin by recognising 
that there are four kinds: (1) liberty of the individual ; (2) liberty and 
self-government of the commune or parish or union or district; (3) 
liberty and independence of the tribe, sect, territory, province, nation- 
ality ; (4) liberty and expansion of the nations who have created modern 
civilisation, and who are the bearers of it. If either of the first three 
principles be carried to excess, all states must be dissolved, and what 
will then become of the Xudturvilker or Kulturtriger as we call 
them? Some theorists consider the complete liberty of the indivi- 
dual the most desirable object. ‘Then society itself ceases to exist. 
Russia, France, and Spain contain a number of politicians devoted to 
the second theory ; they desire to establish the sovereignty of each 
commune. Whoever has so good an opinion of France and Spain 
as I still retain, must feel doubtful as to the wisdom of carrying 
through this dissolving principle there. Whoever, on the other hand, 
has so unfavourable an opinion as I have of the civilising power of 
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the Russian Empire, may be allowed to think that the triumph of 
Nihilism would be no unmixed harm to the peoples of Russia, espe- 
cially if it led, as it probably would, to the reconstitution of Poland, 
to the independence of Southern Russia (Small Russia), Finland, 
and the Baltic provinces. That such a consummation would be a 
blessing for Europe, I need hardly remark. 

The third and fourth forms of liberty are—beyond a certain 
line—incompatible. The United States have had to absorb French 
and Russian and a large slice of Spanish America; they have had to 
put an end, by legislative violence, to the Mormon State, and they 
will, probably, some day incorporate British America. As to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, these conglomerations must cease to exist, if any of the 
component parts acquire complete independence; especially so, if 
Home Rule be obtained by conspiracy, sedition, outrages, and 
rebellion, and by rousing in Welsh, Scotch, and Yorkshire hearts 
that survival from semibarbarous ages which we in Germany call 
particularism. Amalgamation of small nationalities into great centres 
of civilisation is the order of the day. Imperceptibly and with very 
slight friction it is incessantly going on in America, for the advantage 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. As soon, however, as the process of assi- 
milation meets with any resistance, e.g. from Chinese or Mormons, 
individual liberty, equality, territorial rights are flung to the winds, 
and treaties and conventions are no longer respected. If Americans 
would acknowledge this, and clearly perceive the growth of Impe- 
rialism within their borders and its highly salutary effect on their 
political development, they would probably show less infatuation for 
irish Home Rule. 

With regard to Austria my proposition may be met by the 
objection that Hungarian Home Rule has not yet broken up the 
empire. But this is exclusively owing to the military and diplomatic 
power of the Crown and to the fear of Russia, which hangs over 
Hungary like Damocles’ sword. 

Napoleon the Third was in my opinion perfectly justified in con- 
sidering 4s grandes agglomérations the characteristic tendency of 
modern times. Mr. Seeley has shown how, once called into exist- 
ence, great nations cannot help expanding. To expand without 
crushing other nationalities (North American Indians &c. excepted) 
has hitherto been the good luck of the English and American 
nations. Germans, French, and Russians have not been equally 
favoured by fate. They must expand by conquest or by peaceable 
assimilation. America wil] be in a similar position fifty years hence ; 
Irish discontent obliges England to anticipate the coming era and at 
once to absorb the thorn in her side. If we look upon great nations as 
the bearers of civilisation, if we see Providence bent upon creating, 
maintaining, and expanding them, we must close our ears to the cry 
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for Irish Home Rule. Only the fittest. nationalities are destined to 
survive ; the rest will be swallowed up and disappear. Or can we think 
that laws of nature make an exception in favour of man—that there 
can be progress on the globe without destruction of the unfit? 

Liberalism is unmistakably split up into four camps according to 
the importance attached by each school to one of the above-mentioned 
forms of liberty. Nothing can alter this, and nobody can foresee the 
end of this sad split. If ever either the extreme individualists, or 
the believiers in communal self-sufficiency, or the adorers of provincial 
Home Rule get the better of the Imperialist party in a state, that 
state, methinks, will go to the wall. Five nations are at present 
marching in the van of civilisation: the English, German, American, 
Italian, and French. If any one falls of, new competitors are ready 
to step into the vacant place. Japan, Australia, Scandinavia, China 
are in the second row; and Spain, the Slavonic race, South Africa, 
South America, and possibly even India and North Africa, are in the 
distant background. 

I should like to add some words on what is in my humble 
opinion the vital point with regard to British policy in Ireland— 
apart from the coming Land Purchase Bill. The Dublin executive 
must be more independent of Irish public bodies than the Queen’s 
Government in London is of the two Houses of Parliament. Sup- 
posing Mr. Gladstone were to offer to place the Duke of Connaught 
or the Duke of Edinburgh on the Viceregal throne at Dublin. Sup- 
posing it were suggested that Prince George of Wales should go to 
Dublin as his uncle’s designated successor. Supposing the Viceroy 
had an absolute veto on all bills and resolutions of an Irish legisla- 
ture, without even having to consult the Queen's Government on the 
subject, 1 should not consider even Mr, Gladstone’s Home Rule plan 
absolutely ruinous for Ireland and the Empire. But a far simpler 
method has been suggested by Professor Gneist in the Deutsche 
Revue of March and April 1887. After expressing his opinion that 
Ireland is unfit for English institutions,? because their satisfactory 
working requires more self-control than the Irish possess, the 
eminent historian of the British Constitution suggests something 
similar to one of those constitutions which Napoleon the First liked 
to elaborate: members of the legislative bodies mostly nominated 
by the Crown, and the counties administered by royal prefects with 
the assistance of consultative local boards.—Let Leinster, Ulster, 
Munster, and Connaught each elect from ten to twelve members, 
and let the Viceroy nominate an equal number for each province. 
Let the assembly be a deliberative one, having a consultative cha- 
racter, not a governing power; give it the regulations prevailing in 

2 Compare what M. Henri Taine says in the Revue des Deux Mondes of March 


1 of the current year (p. 14), speaking of Corsica: ‘L/institution des jurés a 6té 
tout moyen de punir les mcries.’ 
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German popular assemblies, and it may prove a very useful institu- 
tion for giving utterance to respectable Irish opinion and a position 
to Irishmen with a turn for politics. 

I know with what undisguised horror and contempt English and 
American Liberals will turn from Professor Gneist’s and my proposals. 
They will call them benevolent absolutism—a return to patriarchal 
authority. But what did the American Republicans do when in 
1803 they became possessors of a backward and disaffected territory, 
half French, half Spanish, and eutirely Roman Catholic? Congress 
began by authorising the President of the United States to appoint 
all the requisite officials in the new territory, to instruct them as to 
their duties, and to support them with the military force. In 1804 
the legislative power was placed in the hands of a governor and a 
legislative body appointed by the President of the United States. 
And has the result been unfavourable?) Have not a whole set of 
free and flourishing Anglo-Saxon communities grown on that soil of 
Louisiana? With Home Rule after Mr. Parnell’s heart the Franco- 
Spanish Catholics would probably have tried to refuse admission to 
Anglo-Saxon or Protestant settlers. To go further back still in 
American history, the Congress of the Confederate States ordained 
in 1787 that a territory might send one delegate to Congress, dut 
that he should not be entitled to vote. American republicans are 
evidently too shrewd and practical to think that the clap-trap of 
platforms, ‘Equality for all! No taxation without representation !’ 
etc., will bear unlimited application. They reserve such theories for 
the benefit of their European friends, but they make no use of them 
at home, directly they feel that order, liberty, or nationality are 
threatened. In North America the work of the age, viz. the forma- 
tion of great centres of civilisation, is, thanks to abundance of good 
soil, as yet proceeding on a peaceable line. All European races are 
quietly mingling to produce the American of the future. In Europe 
the entire soil is occupied by a number of different states and dis- 
cordant nationalities, and the formation of life-giving focuses of real 
vitality can only progress by war and conquest, by domination of the 
stronger, and by the final absorption of the weaker. The east and 
the south-east of Europe, the west and south of Asia, will be the 
field either of Germanic, Romanic, and Greek, or of Slavonic expan- 
sion. On the frontiers and within the borders of Austria, Turkey, 
Persia, and India, the modern Huns are challenging Europe and 
threatening civilisation. 

Edward the Third and Elizabeth, Cromwell and William the 
Third, forced Ireland to become one of the ingredients of a great 
nation. The population of Ireland will not be happier if this historical 
process is interrupted, and Europe and the world cannot afford to 
lose England for the sake of Mr. Parnell. If Ireland and India are 
to be cast loose, Wales and Scotland may begin to feel disposed to 
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abandon England. History is stultified by political jumps in a 
retrograde direction. Men of the present age can really not be 
expected to view with the same eye Egyptian, Montenegrin, Afghan, 
Boer, Zulu, and Irish independence on one side, and the kneading 
and knitting together of Italian, German, or British unity of empire 
on the other. People are too cosmopolitan to-day, and too undog- 
matic, to rate all these things at the same value. Welsh and Scotch 
feeling has been happily merged into British national feeling. 
Introduce single ownership of land into Ireland, get rid of the Irish 
members, let the Dublin government be as independent as 
possible of interference from Westminster, hang all dynamiters 
and moonlighters, and wait patiently till the Irishman has become 
an Englishman. And if you find resolute personal government 
answering in Dublin, then inquire whether the Empire would not be 
better off if some slumbering prerogatives of the Crown were dragged 
into life again in London, or if the fashion were at least introduced 
of not expecting the Crown to change its Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, its Secretary for War, and its First Lord of the Admiralty, 
unless an express petition of Parliament be presented to this effect. 
With Lord Salisbury or Lord Rosebery as a permanent inhabitant of 
Downing Street, with Lord Wolseley as permanent Minister of War, 
and with Mr. J. Chamberlain or Lord Randolph Churchill in perma- 
nence at the Admiralty, you would in course of time get your money’s 
worth for the millions you spend towards upholding the Empire. 

The head of the State need not wield much power in a country 
ruled by an aristocracy. But the chief of a democratic nation must 
be able to exert real influence. If President Cleveland were not in 
possession of more strength than either Queen Victoria or President 
Grévy, the United States would by this time be in a greater mess still 
than France or England. Parliamentary government as hitherto 
understood and practised in England does not agree with the preva- 
lence of democracy and with universal suffrage. Those who have 

8 In order to persuade your readers to take up Gneist’s articles, I shall quote a 
few sentences from them.  P. 319, he writes: ‘Es bestchen keine Pflichtgenossen- 
schaften mehr. Alle kommunalen Corrective zur Ermassigung der gesellschaftlichen 
Interessenkampfe sind beseitigt. Die Parteiregierung ist nunmehr abhangig von 
unberechenbaren Combinationen gesellschaftlicher Interessen, von den Vorurteilen 
der neuen Wahler, von Agitation und taktischen Kiinsten, denen auch Disraeli und 
Gladstone ihre Stellung verdanken.’ And elsewhere he says: ‘ Neue Gesetze waren 
jetzt ndtig, da bei dem Uebergang in eine neue Ordnung der Gesellschaft sich die 
alten Koharenzen lésen und durch neue ersetzt werden miissen. Diese Aufgabe hat 
das englische Parlament ebensowenig zu lésen vermocht wie die konstituirenden 
Versammlungen des Kontinents, weil aus dem Streit der gesellschaftlichen Klassen 
iiber ihren Anteil an Gemeinde und Staat solche Gesetze iiberhaupt nicht hervorgehen... 
Verteilung der persénlichen und Vermégenslasten des Staats unter die gesellschaft- 
lichen Klassen und Abstufung des Anteils am Staat, der politischen Rechtc, hiernaeh, 
kann nur eine Dictatur oder cin starkes Konigtum.’ And again: ‘ Die grossen 
Klassenkimpfe des Kontinents infolge der Neugestaltung der heutigen Gesellschaft 
werden der britischen Nation leider nicht erspart bleiben.’ 
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introduced the latter are under the moral obligation of strengthening 
the Executive, whether it remains a monarchical one or whether it 
becomes a republican one. 

It is neither a Tory nor a partisan of State socialism who takes 
the liberty of making these remarks. I am a Liberal; I consider the 
extension of local self-government in a liberal sense desirable. Were 
I an Englishman I should not oppose a reform of the House of Lords 
nor the disestablishment of the Church of England in Wales— 
perhaps also in England. I look upon property in general—not in 
land alone—as having duties to perform as well as rights to enjoy. 
I should be radical enough to welcome a measure putting an end to 
all speculation in land, and municipalising land in towns to such an 
extent as to render expropriation for purposes of public health and 
comfort more cheap and easy, and so as to secure healthy dwellings 
for all classes, playgrounds for children, baths for the poor, broader 
streets, handsome parks and places devoted to gymnastic exercises 
for the whole nation. 

In preaching the necessity of a stronger government for England 
and of a still stronger government for Ireland, I am guided princi- 
pally by two convictions: 1. That the future universal brotherhood 
of mankind is only accessible by fortifying the nations that’ have 
shown some capability of reconciling liberty with order, of promoting 
knowledge and tolerance, and of furthering humanity. I think these 
nations ought to be united in a common bond for the purpose of 
overthrowing or holding in awe barbarous kingdoms and empires, 
and resisting the anarchical tendencies of individuals and small 
nationalities. 2. That while no better political system has as yet 
been discovered than the one of popular representation and the 
reign of enlightened public opinion, yet at the same time ¢he incom- 
petence of the old parties and of the prevailing system of govern- 
ment in England is discrediting the representative system all over 
the world. 

May a national party soon arise in England! And if troubled 
times, if dangers from within or without necessitate a popular dictator, 
let it be a man who could see O’Donovan Rossa or No. 1 hanged 
on a gibbet without shedding tears. Let it rather be a man who 
holds with the Bible that selfishness lies at the bottom of human 
nature, or with Larochefoucauld that envy, hatred, and self-indulgence 
are the ruling passions in man, than one who imagines that we have 
already attained the millennium, and that love will reign unchal- 


Gneist expects the advent of a Radical era in England, then the resumption of 
power by the propertied classes, and lastly a reconstruction of those communitates 
or commons the inner coherence of which, and their coherence with the House of 
Commons, are the distinguishing features of the British Constitution, and since the 
disappearance of which (viz. the commons and their coherence) the Constitution 
does not work any more satisfactorily. 
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lenged, if only the masses will make their voice better heard, and if 
the intelligent classes will keep their mouths shut. 

Party allegiance has accomplished grand things in England during 
the last sixty years. It has done its duty. Let it go. Make a 
present of it to the Liberals in Germany, who are sadly in want of it 
at present. Be manful enough to cast it to the winds, now that it 
is playing havoc with the British Empire. Desert the tattered flags 
without a pang and rally round new standards. Do not question 
the nobility of character of your former leader, nor his wonderful] 
gifts, but think of the words once addressed by Mirabeau to the 
Dutch: ‘Malheur aux peuples reconnaissants! . . . Is corrompent 
‘par une excessive confiance jusqu’au grand homme qu’ils eussent 
honoré par leur ingratitude !’ 

If Home Rule does not give the Irish full independence, it does 
not give the Nationalist party what they want; it will not satisfy 
them. If they want new land laws and remedy of abuses, they are 
far surer to obtain these objects with than without English assistance. 
But if they want to develop and confirm their specific Irish nationality 
and to uproot all British influence—which the teaching of history 
renders a very plausible supposition—then the interests of England 
and Ulster must outweigh those of the National League. 

King Philipp is at the gates! Squabbles must cease, or Europe 
and India are in danger of becoming Russian ! 

THEODOR vow BUNSEN. 
Heidelberg: August 1887. 
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PoLiTICAL meteorology does not offer us a field for the loftiest or 
most arduous exercise of thought; but yet it has both its interest, 
and its justification. The country is, in principle, a self-governing 
country. This principle, indeed, though fully recognised, had until 
lately been only applied to practice in a manner extremely partial 
and fitful. Even now it is still struggling out of its swaddling 
clothes, and probably nothing better than a more or less effective 
approximation to an acknowledged law is in the nature of things 
attainable. Still, the mind of the constituency, for working pur- 
poses,. if not 

The fountain light of all our day, 

A master light of all our seeing,! 
is yet an indication powerful in its own sphere, and common sense 
will not dispense with the duty of watching its indications. They 
are the elements of a case with which we have to reckon; and, as 
the seaman watches for the signs of weather, it is for us, if we do 
not wholly exclude the future from our plans of thought and action, to 
note the omens afforded by the times. 

Moreover, the constituency itself has undergone within twenty 
years the most important of all its historical modifications; and is 
itself, in respect of these changes, on its trial. Upon a superficial 
survey the first impressions are, at least in one capital point, un- 
favourable. A rapid view may suggest that we have become in- 
volved in the instability, which has often been the reproach of 
popular governments. 

Said Dante to Florence— 

Fai tanto sottili 
Provvedimenti, che a mezzo Novembre 


% Non giunge quel che tu d’ Ottobre fili.* 


After the accession of the House of Hanover, and again before the 

first Reform Act, Whigs and Tories respectively had each, speaking 

in the rough, a lease of power for half a century. But stability such 

as that, when judged by its results, no one wishes, or at least avows a 

wish, to recall. After the Act of 1832, it took nine years (1833-41) to 

produce a Conservative majority. Sixteen more years elapsed before 
1 Ode on the Recollections of Childhood, & Purg. vi. 142. 
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the numerical superiority of professing Liberals was fully restored 
in 1857. We then. passed through seventeen years, and in 1874 
we saw the second Tory majority. These are long periods, and ex- 
hibit a slow,.or at all events a leisurely, oscillation of the pendulum. 

But now let us reckon from 1868, when household suffrage came 
into partial operation. The election of that year gave a Liberal 
majority exceeding 110. In 1874 this was sharply converted into a 
minority stated by me nine years ago in this Review at 48, but 
placed higher in other reckonings. Whatever its precise figure, it 
was summarily converted in 1880 into a minority nearly the same as 
that of 1868. On the dissolution of 1885, the last and greatest en- 
largement of the franchise took effect. The Irish Nationalists fought 
in close accord with the Tory party. The Liberals, who had had a 
majority of fully fifty over their combined forces in the preceding 
House of Commons, were reduced to an exact moiety of the House, 
now enlarged from 658 to 670. That election bore testimony to 
their solidity,and gave them a. majority of 86 over the Tories. But 
when the Parliament was again dissolved in 1886 the ‘smouldering 
scandal’ of the schism on Home Rule ‘ broke and blazed.’ While the 
entire nominal strength of the Liberal body was reduced to about 
270, nearly seventy-five of these soon proved to be in fact, for present 
purposes, a portion of the Tory phalanx. The united forces of the 
Government were thus raised to 390. The House was composed of 
four minorities. Of these by far the largest was the Tory contingent, 
as it reached 315 or 316; while the Liberals in opposition sank to 
(say) 195; by a great deal the lowest point at which their strength 
had. ever stood, and the lowest in truth to which either of the two 
great parties had ever declined since the Reform Act, with. the: single 
exception of the Parliament of 1832. In that Assembly, Sir Robert 
Peel found himself the leader of a band of adherents certainly not 
exceeding one hundred and fifty. He spoke of himself, or was under- 
stood to speak of himself, as thereby in a great degree deposed 
from the ordinary duties of opposition. 

We have thus, in eighteen years, had five Parliaments returned, 
wholly or partially, by household suffrage ; and every one of them has 
differed essentially in political complexion from its predecessors. We 
shall presently see whether there is reason to suppose that the sixth 
household suffrage Parliament, still in the womb of the future, will 
add to those already before us a fresh reversal of judgment on appeal. 

The main reason, I conceive, against convicting the present con- 
stituency of instability, on such evidence as is now in our possession, 
is to be found in the great specialty of the case—namely, the enor- 
mous force of a great and singular disturbing cause. The Parliaments 
of 1830, 1831, 1832, and 1835 exhibit differences even more violent, 
and in a shorter space of time, than those of 1868-86. The Tories 
fell from about 350. to 140, and rose again to 270, in less than five 
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years. But these variations gave no proof of instability. They were 
due to the extraordinary strain and spasm of Reform. A like strain 
has again been upon us; for, of the last five elections, three have 
been governed by Ireland. In the Liberal defeat of 1874, mainly due 
to dissatisfaction within the party, and in the adverse verdict of 1880 
on the very specific issue of the policy pursued abroad, there was 
nothing abnormal. It remains yet to be seen, after the Irish settle- 
ment, whether the system of household suffrage is or is not chargeable 
with any want of due stability; though it seems probable that there 
will be some increase of liveliness in its. movements, as compared 
with those of other times and methods. 

Undoubtedly, so faras the evidence has yet gone, it tends (as I 
think) to show. that there'is at present in progress a movement even 
stronger than any we have yetseen. In the three first years of the 
Beaconsfield Administration, Ministers. lost nine seats and gained 
seven. .In the three first years of the Administration of 1868-74 
nine seats were lost, and as ‘many were gained. It was only after 
three full years had passed in this latter ease, and after two in the 
preceding one, that any change in-the public sentiment became dis- 
cernible through'tke bye-elections. When once it had become dis- 
cernible, it became also decisive. Individuals may recover even from 
serious sicknesses; it does nut appear to be the way with Govern- 
ments. In the years 1871-73 the Tories acquired 23 seats, against 
only one gained from them by an adherent of the Ministry. Again, 
in the JVineteenth Century for November 1878, when we were still 
in the middle period of the Beaconsfield Administration, I showed 
that, since January 1, 1876, the Liberals had already gained eleven 
seats against four losses, and that this rate would suffice to place the 
Government, on. a dissolution, in a: minority: a forecast which was 
much more than accomplished by the actual-results in March-April 
1880. It may, I think, be stated as a general rule of our history 
since the Reform Act that, aftera general election, in which the con- 
stituency has passed a marked and decisive verdict upon the relative 
claims of the great political parties, it has not been possible to dis- 
cover clear indications of a change in sentiment within a term of 
three, or at least of two, years. Of course I do not mean to convey 
that such a change has always occurred within these limits. 

There is certainly one exception to this rule in the period so 
distinguished for.a succession of political reviews between 1830 and 
1835. ‘Still, we find that after the great catastrophe of December 
1832 the Tory party gave no distinct signs of rallying in the thirteen 
months between the election and the outset of the year 1834. With- 
in that period they gained two seats, but they lost as many. In the 
second year of the Parliament it was otherwise. They gained seven 
seats, without losing any. And in passing, I observe that the promise 
thus afforded was amply verified after another twelvemonth, in the 
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general election of January 1835, when the Conservative party gained 
one. hundred and twenty seats; and, shortly afterwards, receiving an 
accession from the Stanley section of the Liberals,.became thereby a 
powerful minority of, 300. 

But we have now before us, as I shall. proceed to show, a novel 
phenomenon. The period of inertia, or balanced force, is to be 
reckoned, as I shall show, not by years, but only by months: and ere 
the months had rolled into a full dozen, the signs of reaction had 
become undeniable. The political waffenstilistand extended. only 
to about six months. 

The last general election was decided in the middle of July 18386. 
Before the close of the year there were six contests * at bye-elec- 
tions. They made no change in the balance of parties; and the 
polls afforded no evidence of any alteration in temper and intention 
since the great decision of the summer. 

My second period shall be from January 26 to May 18,. 1887. 
Within those dates there were six more cases of contested bye- 
elections, These were at Liverpool, St. George’s Hanover Square, 
Burnley, the Ilkeston Division of Derbyshire; Taunton,-and Mid- 
Cornwall. The Burnley seat; which had been held by the -Dissen- 
tients, was gained by the Liberals, who upon an increased aggregate 
poll showed, in lieu of a minority of 43, a majority of 545. In 
Derbyshire, a Liberal majority of 828 was increased to 1,332, again 
with an increase in the aggregate poll. In Liverpool the Tories 
were known to have improved their position materially upon the new 
register by carrying into the Exchange Ward the spare strength 
which in some of these wards they, could afford to dispense with. 
It was believed that this progress would yield them an accession of 300 
votes, while the Liberal majority had been only 170. The Liberals, 
however, held the seat, although only by a nominal majority of 7; 
and they drew highly. favourable omens from this result, which they 
had hardly dared to expect. On the other side, the Tories gained 
no seat. In St. George’s Hanover Square and Taunton, they showed 
an increase of their majorities as compared with 1885, but they had 
carried the seats without contest in 1886. In West Cornwall,, where 
the Liberals had shown overwhelming strength as; against the Tories 
in 1885, Mr. Borlase held the seat without opposition in 1886. In 
1887 a Liberal was returned against a Dissentient Liberal by only 
211 ; but this decline, though an indication of great numerical force 
among the local Dissentients, supplied, from the want of recent data, 
no evidence of a change of opinion. It is to state the case mode- 

8 Some may be inclined to refer to the uncontested elections which have taken 
place since July 1886. But, as these are commonly to fill vacancies made by choice, 
they usually exhibit the inclinations of selected and not average constituencies. 
This class of cases was fully discussed in my article of November 1878, and their 
comparative unimportance in the way of evidence was shown. 
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rately if I say that; while two of these elections (Burnley and 
Ilkeston) already showed a marked change in favour of Home Rule, 
the other four supplied no appreciable, at least no corresponding, 
amount of countervailing evidence. Thus the second of the three 
periods into which I have divided the thirteen months of the present 
Parliament’s existence, already began to note the first stage of a 
reaction; though it was one not sufficiently marked and decisive to 
dwell on, unless it had been followed by larger and more significant 
evidence. 

In the third period we are met, within a short space of time 
(from the 1st of July to the 13th of August), by an unusual number 
of contested bye-elections. They have been no less than nine, 
- and a tenth is impending over us to fill the vacancy in North Hunts. 
As that poll has been fixed for August 30, the result could not be in- 
cluded in this article, except by breach of the covenant of honour 
which requires that the new Number shall be in the hands of 
its readers on the first of the ensuing month. We must therefore 
be contented with the nine. With the exception of an election for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, not one of these has been in 
Scotland, or in Wales, or in any of those northern counties which 
are the most favourable to the Irish cause. Two of the nine 
(Basingstoke and Hornsey) were carried by the Tories in 1886 with- 
out contest. We can only therefore compare their polls with the 
polls of 1885—an election, be it remembered, which gave to the 
Liberals, then undivided, a majority of 86 over the Tories. These 
two cases stand as follows. 

In Hornsey, the Tories improved upon 1885 by changing a 
majority of 1,320 into one of 1,988. In this, and in all instances, I 
avoid all such explanations ‘as are special to the particular’ case, 
inasmuch ‘as they would lead me into too great length. But I may, 
consistently with this rule, observe that the election of 1885 was 
fought upon a new register, and that of 1887 upon an old one. In 
the case of Brixton it was found by an examination in July last that 
one-seventh of the registered voters had removed since the construc- 
tion of the register, and. that of these removals three-fourths were 
Liberal. The effect of such changes must be allowed for in the case 
of Hornsey, and in all town constituencies which include any large 
portion of the labouring class. But I waive this consideration. 
Turning to the case of Basingstoke, and without any allowance for 
the age of the register, we find. a majority of 1,579 reduced to one 
of 732. This result shows an advance of 847 votes, which exceeds 
by 179 the Tory gain in Hornsey. As, therefore, taking the two as 
one, we stood no worse, and indeed by a trifle better than in 1885, it 
may be fairly said that we had fully retrieved the ground lost in the 
disastrous crisis of 1886, In other words, they show that the reaction 
was already at work. 
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But we have now to deal with the largest, which is also the 
clearest, part of the evidence. There were seven contested elections, 
fought between the dates of the 1st of July and the 13th of August, 
for seats which were also fought in July 1886, and which, after the 
lapse of one full twelvemonth from the Liberal disaster at the general 
election, supply us (as far as they go) with the necessary data for 
an accurate measurement of the general position.- They are tolerably 
diversified in character. Four (North Paddington, Coventry, Brixton, 
and Bridgeton, Glasgow) are town constituencies, and three are 
divisions of counties—the Spalding Division of Lincolnshire, the 
Forest of Dean Division of Gloucestershire, and the Northwich 
Division of Cheshire. The rural element is rather scantily repre- 
sented, as Spalding alone is thoroughly rural; but then two of the 
seven are in the Conservative stronghold of the Metropolis, and all 
except Bridgeton are in that portion of the island which is least 
Liberal in colour. It is also to be borne in mind that a portion of 
the seats were spontaneously laid open by Ministers, who must be 
taken to have regarded them as absolutely safe, if not against attack, 
yet against capture. 

The following table exhibits the representation of the seven 
places. before and since the bye-elections of 1887 :— 

1886 1887 

Spalding - «+  «  « « Conservative — Liberal 

North Paddington . ° . - Conservative Conservative 

Coventry ° ° ° ° - Conservative Liberal 

Brixton . : . ° ; . Conservative Conservative 

Forest of Dean ‘ ‘ ‘ . Liberal Liberal 

Bridgeton . P . : - Liberal Liberal 

Northwich . . ‘ ° .  Dissentient Liberal 
Thus three seats have been gained, none lost, by the Liberals. 
.. Next let it be observed that the recently decided elections have 
given a much fuller expression to the sum of the constituencies than 
those of 1886. I subjoin a list of the aggregate polls in the two 
years. It will be seen that the total number of voters increases by 
nearly nine per cent. 

1886 1887 

Spalding > P Fe ‘ - 8,834 9473 +4639 

North Paddington . . ;. + 3,689 4042 + 353 

Coventry $ ‘ ¢ : - tat 8,442 

Brixton . ‘ : ‘ ° - 5,186 5,876 

Forest of Dean : ‘ . «| 6897 7,022 


Bridgeton ‘ ° ° m + 7,931 7,907 
Northwich ‘ . ; e - 8,174 9,095 


Total » « ° . 48,048 51,857 
total increase 
Nothing can more clearly exhibit the nature, and the defect, of the 
judgment pronounced in 1886. It was a judgment by default; and 
it indicated not the conviction, but the perplexity, of the country. 
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For this perplexity, Ireland has paid in the Coercion Act. But she 
has not suffered alone. England has also been amerced in the loss 
of a year of legislative life, and in the most portentous,.and most 
menacing, series of Parliamentary innovations known to the annals of 
the House of Commons. 

I will now set out the actual polls of the seven elections in the 
two years respectively. 








Spalding ‘ : 4363 | 5,110 

orth Paddington . 2,230 1,812 
Coventry . ° ‘ 4213 4,229 
Brixton . , ° 3397 2,569 
Forest of Dean : 2,736 4,286 
Bridgeton ete 3253 4,654 
Northwich et 5,112 











Total . . p 24,085 | 27,772 


We have already seen (1) that there was a large increase upon 
the aggregate polls. We now see (2) that on the Tory (or Dissen- 
tient) polls there has been a decrease of 675 voters. (3) Upon the 
Liberal polls, on the contrary, there has been. an increase of 4,484. 
(4) This aggregate increase is distributed, with fair approach to 
equality, over each of the seven cases. (5) The year’s elections in 
all yield to the Liberal party a gain of four seats. 

One particular, and that the most significant, has yet to ‘be dealt 
with. We must show the proportional change in numbers on the 
two occasions; and then, having learned what percentage it forms of 
the total, we have to consider the effect which such a percentage of 
change would produce on the complexion of the Parliament, upon 
the assumption (supported, we have to remember, by the less pointed 
indications of earlier and other cases) that it is the accidental dis- 
closure in these particular instances of a general change in the 
aggregate of the constituencies of Great Britain. 

The proportional change will be represented in the clearest 
manner if I take the increment of Liberal strength as represented at 
the seven elections, by the total increase in the Liberal votes, together 
with the decrease in the sum total mustered by their opponents. It 
is thus that we obtain the figure of 5,159. Now the total Liberal 
strength polled by the seven constituencies in 1886 was 23,288. 
An addition of 5,159 is more than one-fifth, indeed it slightly exceeds 
22 per cent. Next we have to look at our aggregate poll of 1886, 
and thus to obtain our rule-of-three sum. We shall find what per- 
centage of addition it requires in order to bring us to an equality with 
‘ our adversaries of the moment, or, yet further, to establish the party 
in possession of some such majority as they at present enjoy. 
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At the general election of 1886, the total number of votes polled 
in Great Britain was: 


For Tories ‘ P ‘s ° i . 1,041, 613 
For Dissentient Liberals , ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ _ 378,528 


Together : . 2 ‘ : é - 1,420,141 
Total polled for Liberals - 1,344,963 


Majority for Tories and Dissentients together over Liberals 75,178 

But in round numbers, an addition of ten per cent. (—134,500) 
to 1,345,000 raises it to 1,479,000, or carries it by 58,000 beyond 
the number which returned the present majority. A further addition 
of 1% per cent. brings 58,000 up to 78,000, and ought ceteris paribus 
to convert the original Tory and Dissentient majority (for Great 
Britain) of ninety-three into a minority of about the same depression. 
But if instead of 1134 per cent. we are to be encouraged by the seven 
elections to add 22 per cent., the original figure of 1,345,000 becomes 
1,641,000, and the excess over the combined Tory and Dissentient 
votes grows to 220,000. In such a figure there would be the 
promise of a very heavy Liberal preponderance indeed. 

It may be said, and said with truth, that these figures, if true as 
far as they go, do not fully state the case. The Tories and Dissen- 
tients had in Great Britain a large majority of uncontested seats. 
The seats taken without contest in 1886 were by Tories ninety, and 
by Dissentients twenty-three, together 113; by Liberals only forty-six. 
Clearly an allowance ought to be made on this account; but it is not 
so easy at first sight to say what allowance. 

Probably the best method of coming near, at any rate, to the 
truth, is to go back to 1885 whén the new distribution first took 
effect. Nearly all the seats were then contested. The Liberals had 
a majority of eighty-six, in the three kingdoms, over the Tories. If 
then we find that in the seven constituencies we nearly resumed the 
position of 1885, we may form some estimate of the general result. 

I therefore present a table in which the votes recorded by the 
seven constituencies in 1885 between Liberals and Tories are com- 
pared with those recorded in 1887 between Liberals on the one side, 
and Tories, taken together with Dissentients, on the other. 


j L. C. or D.L. L. 


| Pe a Se 


Spalding . ; 4,580 45363 5,110 
North Paddington . 1,797 2,230 1,812 
Coventry. . .- 4.565 4327 4,213 4,229 
Brixton . ‘ 3,427 2,762 + Pah 2,569 
} Forest of Dean ‘ 2,421 5,143 2,736 | 4,286 


| Glasgow % 434 4577 * 5753 4,654 
Northwich . : 5,023 5112 








1885 1887 





| 


Total . ; : 25,026 | 28,209 24,085 | 27,772 





«Made up of 3,599 polled for Mr. Russell (whose retirement from Parliament we 
have now to regret ), and 978 polled for a Liberal competitor. 
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It thus appears that so far as the constituencies are concerned 
we have fully maintained, on our old and partially exhausted register, 
the relative strength we polled on the fresh and full register. of 1885. 
The small decline in the total numbers may be accounted for by the 
age of the register. The general result is this. _ The figures of 1887 
in the recently contested constituencies give evidence of a state of 
electoral facts not less, but decidedly more, favourable than that of 
1885; for our aggregate excess in these constituencies, which was in 
1885 3,183, has now grown to 3,687.5 But the balance of 1885 was 
one which gave the Liberals 4 majority over the Tories for the 
United Kingdom of eighty-six; for Great Britain, which excludes 
the Irish Tories from the reckoning, of a full hundred. 

There remains, however, another method by which we may get 
to closer quarters with, and do a fuller, perhaps an extravagant justice 
to the. argument derivable from the uncontested seats of 1886. Let 
us go back to that election, leaving Ireland alone for the moment 
as before. . Let us assume, what is more improbable, that the uncon- 
tested seats will stand at the next election as they did at the last; 
and let us credit the opposing party with the whole strength they 
derived from this source, severing entirely the contested from the 
uncontested cases. 

The composite party opposed to Home Rule exceeded the Home 
Rulers in Great Britain (372 against 195) by 177. 

As they had 115 uncontested seats, and the Liberals only 37, 
they obtained from this class of seats a majority of 78. 

And the contested seats yielded them a further superiority of 99. 
These 99 seats were won by a balance of less than 76,000 votes, or 
less than six per cent. on the Liberal pole of 1,345,000. The seven 
recent elections, as we have seen, show an improvement in the Liberal 
strength, not of six, but of twenty-two per cent. A gain of less than 
six per cent. would presumably destroy the majority of 99 and reduce 
the two parties to par. A gain of seventeen per cent. (an abatement 
of five from twenty-two is thus made for the chapter of accidents) 
would give, on the same principle, a Liberal majority of 198 in Great 
Britain. This, by allowing the adversary credit for the whole 
balance of 78 uncontested seats, is reduced to 120. Again giving 
them the benefit of a most questionable assumption, that they will 
keep their seventeen Tory seats in Ireland, and making this further 
deduction from 120, they remain in a computed minority of 103. 

§ Shown thus: 


te Tory pull, 188 . ‘ ° ; : eet 
; . . 2 


Aggregate Liberal poll, 1885 5209 


Liberal majority ‘ ‘ ate : 3,183 


Aggregate Tory or Dissentient poll, 8) ‘ Boe, 24,085 
Aggregate Liberal poll, 1887 . : . ‘ 27,772 


3,687 
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Among the 78 uncontested seats, 26 belong to Dissentient Liberals. 
Should a portion of these members become reconciled to the Liberal 
majority, havoc would so far be made in the balance of 78, and the 
minority represented by the figure of 103 would be further reduced. 
So far as I can dive into the probabilities of the question, this third 
method of computation, which appears to do more than exact justice 
to the Tories, presents to us contingent results-in no way less satis- 
factory than those which were derived from other aspects of the 
question. 

The aggregate number of seats transferred has been small, and 
the basis supplied by the contested elections of a few months 
(numerous and varied as they have been) is too narrow to allow of 
demonstration or of undue confidence. But, viewing them in cold 
blood, the rational Tory, and still more any Dissentient who may be 
inclined to the practice of forecast, will probably regard them as of 
very marked significance. They may even begin to ask themselves, 
in a reflective temper, Where is all this to.end? 


W. E. GLaDsTone. 





